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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    VOYAGE. 


HoBART  Harbour  had  never  looked  brighter 
or  glassier  than  upon  the  night  when  the 
family  from  Cowa  was  rowed  on  board  the 
Queen  of  the  South,  lying  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  wharf,  in  readi- 
ness to  haul  up  her  anchor  and  sail  away  with 
the  morning  breeze.  Tug  there  was  none. 
Dependent  upon  the  winds  of  heaven  alone, 
the  Queen  would  have  to  spread  her  canvas 
and  tack  down  the  bay  and  out  into  the 
stormy  ocean  as  best  she  might.     Mrs.  Clare 
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and  her  children  represented  the  only  con- 
tingent of  passengers,  save  a  paralytic  old 
man  who  had  come  into  a  fortune  in  the  Old 
World  when  all  power  of  profiting  by  it  had 
left  him,  and  who  was  therefore  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  cynical  French 
proverb  that  Providence  gives  us  nuts  when 
we  have  no  teeth  left  to  crack  them  with. 

Mrs.  Clare  and  her  children  were  placed 
in  possession  of  the  stern-cabins.  Among 
the  smaller  craft  in  the  harbour,  the  Queen  of 
the  South  appeared  worthy  of  her  royal  name  ; 
and  as  the  family  from  Cowa  climbed  on  to 
the  poop-deck,  and  surveyed  her  length  from 
stem  to  stern,  they  compared  her  in  turn  to 
their  long  veranda  at  home,  to  the  manifest 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Their  point  of 
view  changed,  however,  next  day,  when  those 
sinister-sounding  contrivances  called  *  dead 
Hghts '  having  been  put  up  over  the  large 
ports,  the  stern-cabins  were  converted  into 
dark  dungeons,  and  the  occupants  thereof  lay 
sick  unto  death,  heedless  of  the  crazy  tumbling 
and  staggering  of  the  frail  little  ship  abandoned 
to  her  fate  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  Antarctic 
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waves.  The  heavy  Cowa  trunks  that  were 
not  as  yet  lashed  to  the  posts  of  the  bunks  in 
which  the  travellers  lay,  slid  over  the  un- 
carpeted  floors,  and  collided  against  each 
other  as  the  storm  increased.  The  shrill 
shrieking  of  the  wind  was  an  appalling  sound 
to  unaccustomed  ears,  and  the  creaking  and 
groaning  of  cordage  and  timbers  was  only 
less  terrible  than  the  occasional  heavy  thuds 
that  marked  the  onslaught  of  some  giant 
wave  upon  the  vessel's  stern,  causing  her  to 
shiver  from  end  to  end,  as  though  some 
mighty  hand  had  seized  her  by  the  keel  and 
was  shaking  her  wildly  to  and  fro. 

These  early  experiences  came  upon  Mrs. 
Clare  and  her  children  as  a  terrific  and  crush- 
ing surprise.  For  the  first  few  days  they  lay 
like  souls  in  purgatory,  writhing  in  their  cold 
and  dismal  prisons.  A  horrible  feeling  as  of 
being  caught  in  a  trap  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  had  taken  hold  of  their  minds. 
They  had  been  warned  that  they  must  expect 
little  alteration  in  the  weather  until  such  time 
as  they  should  round  Cape  Horn,  but  the 
date  when  this  glorious  consummation  might 
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be  looked  for  was  as  vague  as  the  one  fixed 
for  the  advent  of  the  millennium.  Shortly 
after  they  started,  two  Tuesdays  were  crowded 
into  the  same  week,  'as  though,'  said  Mamy, 
'  the  weeks  were  not  already  seven  days  too 
long  for  all  we  have  to  suffer  in  them.'  Eila's 
misery  was  sixfold  increased  by  witnessing 
the  wretchedness  of  all  the  beloved  members 
of  the  family.  Each  one  suffered  according 
to  his  temperament — some  uncomplainingly, 
the  others  clamorously. 

Dick,  who  had  maintained  that  vegetarians 
and  Buddhists  were  never  sick,  or  that  being 
sick  they  retained  their  *  philosophic  calm,' 
was  one  of  the  worst.  His  groans  were 
audible  even  in  the  cuddy,  where  the  morose 
captain  and  his  mates  dined  at  one  upon 
scalding  pea-soup  and  bruised  boiled  fowl. 
At  the  end  of  five  purgatorial  days,  Eila  took 
heart  of  grace.  Someone,  she  told  herself, 
must  set  an  example,  unless  they  were  to 
have  recourse  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
emptying  the  poisoned  bottle  among  them. 
That  it  would  come  to  this  in  the  end,  she 
was    occasionally    driven    to    fear,    especially 
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upon  nights  when  the  wind  blew  so  furiously 
that  the  vessel  seemed  lost  in  a  boiling  sea 
of  foam,  and  even  to  stand  upright  for  an 
instant    was   a   physical    impossibility.     The 
reflection  brought  such  a  sickening  clutch  of 
anguish  with   it,   that  upon  one   memorable 
night  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.     With  her 
knees  trembling   beneath   her,  she   threw  a 
shawl  over  her   head — she   had   been  lying 
half  dressed  on  her  bunk — and  staggered  up 
the  companion-way  to  the  deck.     The  hatches 
were  only  half  closed,  and  she  was  just  able 
to  put  out  her  head  and  look  around  her. 
Her  hair,  which  had  been  tightly  coiled  up 
a  moment  ago,  was  torn  down  by  the  wind. 
She  felt,  as  the  long  dark  locks  streamed  out 
behind  her,  as  though  the  whole  mass  were 
being  pulled  away  from  the  roots  by  invisible 
hands.     The    vessel   lay   under   close-reefed 
topsails,  and  the  noise  of  the  gale,  as  it  rushed 
howling  through  the  bare  rigging,  was  like 
the  yelling  of  an  army  of  demons.     The  night 
was  dark,  but  the  reflection  of  the  starlight 
from    the   lashed-up    foam    showed  that  the 
vessel  was  lying  at  an  angle  which  made  it 
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appear  like  death  to  walk  across  the  deck. 
There  could  be  no  thought  of  sea-sickness 
now.  A  kind  of  numbness  that  was  almost 
resignation  seemed  to  creep  over  Eila  as  she 
contemplated  the  awful  scene.  '  I  do  not  see 
how  any  vessel  could  live  through  such  a 
tempest  for  long,'  she  reflected  in  her  igno- 
rance ;  '  but  all  thought,  all  feeling  would  be 
battered  out  of  one's  brains  by  those  waves. 
I  should  think  one  would  be  knocked  down 
breathless  and  swept  away  in  an  instant,  and 
surely  there  would  be  no  sense  or  conscious- 
ness of  suffering  after  that.  It  would  be  a 
more  dignified  way  of  dying,  too,  than  by 
sneaking  to  the  bottle  of  poison.'  In  the 
midst  of  her  reflections  a  careless  movement 
in  steering  on  the  part  of  the  two  sailors 
lashed  to  the  wheel  caused  the  Queen  to  ship 
a  tremendous  sea.  A  mighty  wave  swept 
over  her  deck,  almost  submerging  her  under 
its  terrific  mass.  She  staggered  from  stem 
to  stern.  Eila,  drenched  from  head  to  foot, 
seeing  the  water  rain  into  the  cuddy  and 
swirl  over  the  floors  of  the  stern  cabins,  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  rush  below  and  cry 
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in  a  voice  whence  she  strove  with  desperate 
calm  to  expel  all  hint  of  the  heart-sick  terror 
that  moved  her.  '  Such  fun,  everybody — I 
have  had  a  salt  shower-bath !'  and  thereupon 
she  ran  to  encircle  Truca  in  her  arms.  The 
little  girl  was  shivering  and  whimpering  with 
cold  and  misery.  She  had  been  dreaming  of 
the  green  paddocks  of  Cowa,  wherein  she 
had  been  blissfully  milking  her  Jersey  cow 
upon  a  fragrant  summer's  evening.  But  the 
cow  would  not  stand  still,  and  the  milk-pail 
rocked  to  and  fro  ;  the  milk  had  streamed  on 
to  the  grass,  and  Truca  awoke  to  see  the 
salt  water  dashing  over  the  cabin-floor. 

'  Oh,  let  us  go  home,  Eila!'  cried  the  child, 
sobbing  and  clinging  to  her  elder  sister  ;  '  tell 
the  captain  we  all  do  want  so  badly  to  go 
home  again.      Mother  wants  to,  and  all  of  us.' 

Eila  tried  to  preach  reason  and  patience, 
but  her  words  carried  scant  conviction,  even 
to  her  own  ears.  The  terrific  turmoil  above 
seemed  to  drown  the  sound  of  them.  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  she  was  privately  very 
much  of  the  same  opinion  as  Truca ;  and 
there  was  nothing,  even  to  the   Chevalier's 
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picture  and  the  imitation  ruby,  that  she  would 
not  now  have  gladly  thrown  overboard  in 
consideration  of  being  landed  safe  and  sound 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  family  upon  Hobart 
wharf.  To  look  forward  to  the  arrival  in 
England  seemed  little  more  practical  than  to 
look  forward  to  landing  in  heaven.  In  fact, 
the  last  -  named  place,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
seemed  much  the  more  probable  goal  of  the 
two.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  these 
conditions  the  beginning  of  the  journey  was 
not  auspicious.  And  yet,  before  the  first  fort- 
night had  passed  away,  Eila  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters — such  is  the  elasticity  of  youth — 
were  dancing  up  and  down  the  slippery  decks 
in  the  chill,  ice-laden  air  of  the  desolate 
Southern  Ocean.  They  had  passed  New 
Zealand,  and  were  in  the  region  of  gales, 
icebergs,  and  white  squalls.  '  In  these  seas,' 
says  the  chart,  'there  are  few  signs  of  life.' 

They  saw  no  vessels,  and  but  rarely  a 
whale.  The  smallest  incident  in  their  lives 
became  an  event  to  be  talked  about  for  days. 
The  sweeping  away  of  fifty  fowls  in  a  gale, 
the  capture  of  a  shining  white  albatross,  and 
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the  speculations  after  he  had  been  chloro- 
formed by  the  mate,  despite  all  Dick's  counter- 
arguments concerning  the  future  fate  of  the 
spiritual  essence  of  albatrosses,  all  these  were 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest.  Upon  a 
vessel  of  five  hundred  tons  the  crew  is  neces- 
sarily small.  Before  the  Horn  was  reached, 
the  Clare  family  knew  the  names  and  histories 
of  every  mate,  every  able  seaman,  and  every 
deck-swabber  on  board.  They  knew,  besides, 
the  names  of  every  sail,  spar  and  rope,  and 
could  take  the  ship's  bearings  with  a  little 
help  from  Mr.  Jonson  or  Mr.  McKenzie,  the 
first  and  second  mates,  as  well  as  though  they 
had  been  destined  to  a  seafaring  life.  Upon 
a  French  vessel,  these  young  men — they  were 
young  men  still,  though  there  was  a  Mrs. 
Jonson  at  Poplar  and  a  Mrs.  McKenzie  in 
Glasgow — would  have  lost  their  heads,  if  not 
their  hearts,  under  the  influence  of  the  beauty 
of  young  Mrs.  Frost.  But  Mr.  Jonson  and 
Mr.  McKenzie  had  not  a  drop  of  French 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  belonged  to  the 
race  of  unconscious  heroes  who,  in  trying  to 
act  up  to  the  principle  they  have  learned  in 
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the  Catechism,  of  doing  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  Hfe  unto  which  it  has  pleased  their 
God  to  call  them,  practise  a  daily  code  of  self- 
denial  by  the  side  of  which  fastings,  flagella- 
tions and  hair-shirts  are  as  nothing.  There  was 
the  most  entire  good  understanding  between 
the  Clare  family  and  these  simple  and  loyal 
sailors.  Eila  forgot  for  the  nonce  that  there 
was  a  great  wearisome  solid  earth,  for  which 
they  were  bound,  where  everybody  was  trying 
to  push  everybody  else  out  of  his  place,  and 
became  as  simple  in  her  thoughts  and  aims 
as  the  people  about  her.  Dick  renounced 
vegetarianism  under  the  irresistible  tempta- 
tion of  pickled  pork  and  peas  upon  a  day 
when  the  cold  salt  air  overhead  had  rendered 
him  ravenous.  What  with  gales  and  violent 
winds,  before  which  the  Queen  of  the  South 
was  powerless  to  run,  it  was  six  weeks  before 
the  Horn  was  rounded.  Never  would  the 
travellers  forget  the  eventful  day  when  this 
great  feat  was  accomplished.  The  sea  was 
calm  as  a  lake,  and  its  sapphire  depths  showed 
deep-lying  emerald  gleams.  Two  ships,  the 
first  that   had  been  seen,  were  sighted,  and 
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Truca  shed  tears  at  the  idea  that  there  were 
other  human  beings  besides  themselves  at 
Cape  Horn.  A  distant  iceberg  appeared 
like  a  glittering  jag  against  the  horizon,  and 
the  snorting  whales  spouted  reckless  foun- 
tains in  honour  of  the  travellers.  With  the 
vessel's  prow  turned  northwards,  the  family 
began  to  think  that  England  might  possibly 
be  nearer  after  all  than  heaven.  Then  came 
the  fierce  pamperos,  sweeping  down  the 
South  American  coast  at  Pernambuco,  and 
the  tearing  gales  of  the  roaring .  forties. 
Thereupon  increasing  warmth  and  sunshine, 
during  which  the  afore-mentioned  sinister 
dead  lights  were  taken  down,  and  the  stern- 
cabins  submitted  to  a  spring  cleaning,  while 
Mother  Carey's  chickens  fluttered  brightly 
around  the  vessel's  stem.  And  now  the 
travellers  entered  the  Tropics,  and  were 
driven  by  the  Trades  towards  the  Line. 
Here  the  Queen  had  a  fit  of  the  sulks.  For 
eight  mortal  days  she  stretched  and  groaned 
in  the  steaming  Doldrums  with  her  sails 
flapping  drearily  to  and  fro,  while  the  sea 
appeared  to  turn  stagnant  and  greasy  around 
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her.  Hideous  sharks  swam  close  to  the 
vessel's  side,  and  Eila  read  the  'Ancient 
Mariner'  to  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
midst  of  the  realistic  mise-en-scene.  It  was 
unspeakable  joy  to  wake  one  morning  and 
hear  the  lapping  of  the  waves  beneath  the 
port-holes.  The  awful  calm,  the  unnatural 
stagnation  was  over ;  the  Queen  had  wakened, 
and  was  walking  through  the  waters  like  a 
thing  of  life  once  more. 

The  last  interest  was  that  of  fishing  for 
seaweed  and  shells  in  the  Sargasso  Sea ; 
then  came  a  final  toss  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
followed  by  the  overpowering  excitement  of 
entering  the  English  Channel.  At  this  point 
a  change  came  over  everyone  on  board.  The 
steward,  a  little  man  with  an  amount  of  dignity 
in  inverse  proportion  to  his  height,  and  two 
eyes  that  took  contrary  directions — the  one 
being  fixed  on  his  lazareet,  and  the  other  on 
the  look-out  that  no  disrespect  was  intended 
— relaxed  visibly.  The  captain,  who  affected 
taciturnity,  not  to  say  grumpiness,  became 
almost  loquacious.  Even  the  paralytic  pas- 
senger  accomplished    the    half   of   a    smile. 
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Mrs.  Clare  and  her  children  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  jubilant  excitement  that  found  vent 
in  filling  their  diaries  with  pages  of  impas- 
sioned word-painting  respecting  the  green 
English  coast,  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-table, 
and  the  gleaming  chalk  cliffs  that  supported 
the  marvellous  turf  Their  emotions  upon 
passing  up  the  Thames  to  the  docks  were 
so  keen  that,  when  night  came,  they  were 
literally  worn  out  with  the  work  of  wondering. 
It  was  a  fine  night,  and,  marvellous  to  say, 
the  air  was  comparatively  clear.  The  mighty 
city,  with  its  lights  *  flaring  like  a  dreary 
dawn,'  lay  close  at  hand.  Next  day  they 
would  walk  through  those  wonderful  streets, 
and  see  with  their  bodily  eyes  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Parliament  clock,  and 
the  Tower,  where  Lady  Jane  was  beheaded. 
They  had  been  familiar  with  all  these  from 
the  time  they  could  speak ;  but  the  rapture 
of  beholding  them  face  to  face  had  seemed 
utterly  impossible  of  realization  in  those  early 
days. 

The  family  held  a  last  meeting  in  the  stern- 
cabin  on  the  eve  of  their  final  departure  from 
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the  Queen  of  the  Sottth.  They  had  Graves- 
end  prawns  and  fresh  butter ;  best  of  all,  the 
Gravesend  pilot  had  brought  on  board  a  bunch 
of  sweet-smelling  daffodils  and  a  basket  of 
English  strawberries.  The  strawberries  were 
amazingly  dear,  and  the  daffodils  were  not  to 
be  had  for  nothing  ;  but  one  does  not  come 
to  England  every  day.  Mrs.  Clare  changed 
the  first  of  the  sovereigns  belonging  to  the 
slender  hoard  that  was  to  Qfo  so  much  farther, 
and  to  do  so  much  more,  than  any  other 
hoard  In  the  w^orld  ;  and  though  the  Graves- 
end  strawberries  could  not  be  really  said  to 
compare  v/Ith  the  Cowa  strawberries,  every 
member  of  the  family  declared  them  to  be 
the  most  wonderful  and  delicious  they  had 
ever  tasted.  It  was  the  same  with  the  butter, 
which  was  not  like  the  butter  they  had  ob- 
tained from  Truca's  cow.  But  were  they 
not  close  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Tower  ?  and  could  butter  and  strawberries 
with  such  associations  as  these  be  anything 
but  the  best  butter  and  the  most  delicious 
strawberries  in  the  world  ? 

Next  day  it  behoved  the  family  to  leave 
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the  Queen  of  the  South  for  good.  Dark  and 
dreary  prison  as  the  vessel  had  appeared  in 
their  eyes  during  the  desolate  days  of  the 
early  part  of  their  journey,  they  were  inclined 
to  look  upon  her  now  as  an  ark  of  refuge. 
She  was  already  abandoned  by  the  mates 
and  the  crew,  and  with  every  fresh  departure 
there  was  a  fresh  and  heart-rending  leave- 
taking  to  be  gone  through.  Mrs.  Clare,  with 
Willie  and  Mamy,  went  up  from  the  docks 
to  Bayswater  in  quest  of  lodgings ;  while 
Eila,  with  Dick,  Truca,  and  an  old  caretaker 
from  the  docks,  remained  upon  the  deserted 
ship.  To  while  away  the  time,  they  made- 
believe  to  navigate  the  vessel  on  her  way 
home  from  the  Antipodes.  Dick  shouted 
orders  through  his  hands  from  the  captain's 
bridge,  while  Truca  stood  at  the  helm.  One 
rang  the  appointed  number  of  bells  from  the 
bell  upon  the  poop-deck,  while  the  other 
responded  by  striking  the  cracked  bell  upon 
the  forecastle,  and  making  it  echo  the  sound. 
Eila  meanwhile  counted  for  the  twentieth 
time  the  boxes  and  cases  that  represented  the 
family  belongings — seventeen  in  all — without 
VOL.  II.  22 
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counting  shawls  and  rugs  made  up  into  various 
emigrants'  bundles.  She  did  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  as  she  wandered  up  and  down  the 
familiar  poop-deck  through  the  long  June 
afternoon,  looking  now  at  the  masts  of  some 
wonderful  East-Indiaman  at  hand,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  Quee?i  looked  pitifully  small 
and  mean  ;  now  directing  her  gaze  towards 
the  vast  mysterious  city  upon  whose  threshold 
she  was  standing ;  anon  looking  over  the 
vessel's  sides  at  the  rank,  city-soiled  water  of 
the  docks.  A  strange  lost  feeling  crept  over 
her  during  her  solitary  watch.  Oh  for  one 
friend  only  to  come  and  take  them  by  the 
hand,  and  bid  them  welcome  to  this  unknown 
land !  What  rapture  it  would  be  to  have 
Reginald  come  down  to  meet  them,  and  lead 
them  to  a  place  he  had  made  ready  for  them ! 
Dreams  of  this  nature  were  so  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  reality,  that  Eila  gave 
herself  up  to  the  planning  of  a  long  and 
delightful  romance  in  which  Reginald  was 
supposed  to  have  made  a  gigantic  fortune  in 
mining  shares  the  very  week  after  the  Queen 
of  the  South  had  sailed.     Naturally  his  first 
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thought  was  to  follow  his  friends  home  in  the 
mail-steamer,  and  to  take  a  furnished  house 
for  them  in  one  of  the  places  Eila  had  read 
about — Hyde  Park,  for  instance,  or  Tower 
Hamlets  ;  she  had  not  the  least  idea  where 
Tower  Hamlets  might  be,  but  the  name 
sounded  green,  and  homely,  and  historic. 
She  even  composed  the  phrase  in  which  he 
would  tell  them  the  news,  and  planned  the 
exact  drive  they  would  all  take  the  next  day 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  Hampton  Court, 
and,  if  there  was  time,  to  Madame  Tussaud's 
as  well.  She  had  got  to  the  point  of  their 
starting  all  together  upon  a  European  tour 
which  was  to  embrace  Venice  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  when,  to  her  great  joy,  the  rest  of  the 
party  returned.  It  seemed  untold  ages  since 
they  had  gone  away  in  the  morning,  and  she 
welcomed  them  back  as  though  they  had  re- 
turned from  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole 
or  the  heart  of  Central  Africa.  Dick  and 
Truca  were  summoned  by  a  shrill  *  Coo-ee  !* 
from  their  posts  of  responsibility  on  the  bridge 
and  at  the  helm.  The  little  girl  had  been 
overwhelmed    by    Dick's    condescension    in 
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taking  her  play  seriously,  and  had  spent  a 
very  enjoyable  afternoon  ;  but  a  dinner  of 
condensed  milk  and  yesterday's  rolls  had  in- 
clined them  all  to  be  hungry,  and  they  greeted 
their  mother  with  effusion  in  the  expectation 
that  she  had  come  to  take  them  to  supper 
and  bed  on  shore. 

Mrs.  Clare,  however,  looked  dismally  tired 
— more  tired,  indeed,  than  they  ever  remem- 
bered seeing  her.  She  had  an  almost  weather- 
beaten  air,  and  there  were  dark  rings  under 
her  eyes.  Willie  and  Mamy  also  wore  a 
solemn  aspect.  Their  faces  were  lined  with 
dust  and  railway  smoke.  One  carried  a  bag 
of  buns,  the  other  some  slices  of  ham  wrapped 
in  paper.  The  grease  had  worked  through, 
and  Mamy  had  taken  off  her  gloves  to  save 
them.  The  first  thing  the  trio  did  was  to 
sink  down  upon  the  bench  by  the  skylight, 
from  which  they  had  so  often  seen  the  bul- 
warks climb  above  the  horizon  and  sink  below 
it  again  as  the  vessel  swung  and  rolled  through 
the  long  monotonous  days  spent  upon  Atlantic 
waves.  During  the  voyage  the  bench  had 
served  the  double  duty  of  seat  and  hen-coop, 
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and  had  been  carefully  avoided  by  Truca 
from  the  day  that  her  hapless  calves  had  been 
pecked  at  through  the  grating  by  an  inquisitive 
fowl.  Now  It  was  as  empty  as  all  the  rest, 
and  the  family  might  seat  themselves  along 
it  in  an  undisturbed  row.  Mamy  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence. 

'  London  is  too  big  !'  she  said  despondently. 
Her  voice  sounded  weak  and  cracked  with 
fatigue  and  underground  railway  smoke. 
'  And,  oh,  so  dirty,  you  can't  think,  Ella ! 
First  we  went  over  forests  of  houses  with 
red  roofs.  I  thought  they  would  never  end  ; 
and  such  miserable  houses !  Then  we  got 
to  an  enormous  dark  railway-station,  with 
crowds  and  crowds  of  people.  The  air  smelt 
so  funny,  and  everything  looked  huge  and 
dingy.  After  that  we  went  in  a  train  in  the 
dark  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  we  came 
out  among  streets  and  houses  with  dingy 
gardens  in  front  of  them.  It  was  still  London 
— all  London  ;  and  then  we  looked  for  rooms  !' 

'And  are  we  going  to  them  now?'  cried 
Ella  in  tones  of  trembling  expectation. 

'  Ask  mother,'  said  Mamy  gloomily.      '  All 
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I  want  to  do  is  to  get  into  my  own  little 
berth  and  stop  there.' 

'  We  will  leave  the  ship  to-morrow, 
children,  I  hope,'  said  Mrs.  Clare,  in  answer 
to  the  appealing  look  cast  upon  her  by  the 
others.  '  But  London  is  all  changed  since  I 
knew  it ;  it  is  not  the  London  I  remember  ; 
and  rooms  are  horribly  dear  ;  and  I  might 
have  thought  it  was  the  season.' 

'  Then  we  must  undo  all  our  rugs  again/ 
said  Eila  dejectedly,  '  and  camp  down  on  the 
bunks ;  for  the  mattresses  are  stitched  up  in 
canvas.  Dick  and  I  did  them  up  this  morn- 
ing. Well,  it  won't  matter  for  one  night. 
And  now  shall  we  have  tea?' 

*  Mother  is  just  dying  for  tea,  and  so  am 
I,'  said  Mamy. 

*  There's  some  tea  left,  but  nothing  else  ; 
and  we  must  bribe  the  old  caretaker  to  let 
us  stop  on  board  for  to-night.'  Eila  looked 
doubtfully  in  the  direction  of  the  old  man. 
*  Willie,  couldn't  you  find  some  place  close 
by  where  you  could  get  a  loaf  and  some 
milk  ?  and  then  we  can  get  our  tea  on  the 
skylight,  you  know.' 
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Thus    It    was    that    Mrs.    Clare    and    her 
children  spent  the  first  night  of  their  arrival 
in  the  great  capital  of  the  world.     This  was 
their   opening   experience   of  the  renowned 
London    season,  within  a   stone's-throw,  or, 
rather,  within  a  few   minutes  by  railway,  of 
all  the  most  marvellous  appliances  of  nine- 
teenth-century   luxury    and    civilization    that 
the  mind  of  man  can  conceive.     They  dared 
not   adventure    themselves    in    any   of    the 
dingy -looking   eating-houses    in    the    neigh- 
bourhood of  the  docks.     Even  Willie's  short 
absence  in  quest  of  a  loaf  caused  them  more 
anxiety  than  they  had  ever  known  when  he 
had  set  out  upon  a  Bush  tramp*  of  indefinite 
duration  in   Tasmania.      They   remembered 
all    they   had    ever    heard    or    read    about 
mysterious   and    never-accounted -for   disap- 
pearances    In     London,     and     Mrs.     Clare 
mentally     resolved     that     henceforth     they 
should  never  go  out  less  than  two  or  three 
together.      Perhaps,   indeed,   It  would  be  as 
well  for  all   the  family  to  go  in  one  party 
everywhere,     upon    the    principle    of    there 
being  safety  in  numbers.     People  were  never 
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garotted  in  large  parties,  as  far  as  she  knew. 
Willie's  return  with  the  loaf  was  hailed  with 
a  shout.  It  had  been  already  proposed  that 
Eila  should  go  with  the  caretaker  in  quest  of 
him.  There  was  still  a  tank  of  fresh  water 
on  board — the  allowance  had  been  scant  at 
sea,  but  now  they  might  revel  in  it,  if  they 
pleased — and  the  steward  had  left  a  clean 
tea-cloth  in  a  forgotten  corner,  which  did 
duty  for  a  towel.  When  the  travelled  trio 
had  washed  underground  soot  and  smoke 
from  their  eyes  and  hands,  they  came  much 
refreshed  to  the  supper  Eila  had  prepared  on 
the  skylight.  It  was  late  in  June,  and  the 
air  was  dank,  but  warm.  The  long  twilight 
was  a  joyful  discovery  to  be  made  the  most 
of.  It  was  nearly  nine  before  the  supper, 
consisting  of  a  pasty-looking  London  loaf, 
cold  ham,  buns  and  tea,  was  all  in  readiness. 
The  number  of  cups  and  glasses,  even  count- 
ing the  one  from  the  washstand  below,  only 
came  to  four  ;  but  Dick  went  shares  with 
Mamy,  and  Eila  with  Truca.  Fortunately, 
it  was  possible  to  boil  their  kettle  by  means 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  unearthed  from  the  bag  of 
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linen  for  the  wash.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  Clare  family  supped  merrily,  like  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  in  the  very  heart  of 
London.  But  their  spirits  rose  with  the 
ham,  the  tea,  and  the  buns.  The  very  next 
day  they  would  be  sure  to  find  rooms  exactly 
suited  to  their  tastes,  and  not  too  expensive. 
Restored  by  the  tea  and  the  rest,  Mamy 
gave  a  concise  and  graphic  account  of  the 
day's  adventures.  She  described  the  fine 
lodgings  they  had  been  to  at  first,  and  imi- 
tated the  disdainful  sniff  of  the  landlady  upon 
their  asking  to  see  the  rooms.  She  acted 
the  scene  in  which  they  had  tried  to  look  as 
though  the  bedrooms  were  too  small,  after 
the  price — an  outrageous  one — had  been 
named.  She  related  how,  upon  boldly  men- 
tioning the  price  they  could  afford  to  give  at 
a  modest-looking  house  in  a  back  street,  the 
landlady  had  said  '  she  could  give  em  a 
basement,  but  nothink  more  for  that,'  and 
had  led  them  triumphantly  down  a  dark 
staircase  to  an  underground  room,  covered 
with  oil-cloth,  in  which  was  an  old  gentle- 
man, with  spectacles  and  a  nose  like  a  radish 
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covered  with  knobs,  who  had  shaken  hands 
with  Mamy,  and  asked  her  huskily  if  she 
would  like  to  see  his  collection  of  butterflies. 

*  I  thought  the  season  was  like  the 
weather,'  said  Mamy  in  conclusion,  '  some- 
thing that  everybody  in  London  had  a  share 
in  and  a  right  to  enjoy  ;  but  I  see  it  isn't 
that  at  all.  I  think  it's  only  meant  for 
people  who  are  dressed  differently  from  us.' 

*  And  I  thought  you  looked  so  nice,  all  in 
your  Hobart  mantles,  and  Willie  with  his 
best  suit  not  a  year  old,  when  you  left  the 
ship  this  morning,'  said  Eila  in  a  pained 
voice. 

*  Well,  perhaps  it  isn't  our  clothes,  after  all. 
I  don't  know  what  it  is  ;  but  if  you  could  see 
how  people  stared  at  us,  and  how  the  land- 
ladies, the  ones  who  condescended  to  listen 
to  us  at  all,  looked  at  us  !' 

'  They  looked  as  if  you  were  country 
cousins,  I  suppose  ?'  said  Eila  cheerfully. 
'  Well,  we  needn't  mind  that.' 

*  Oh,  it  was  worse  than  that !  Some  of 
them  had  a  look  of  suspicion  and  contempt. 
And  when  I  remember  how  in  Hobart  every- 
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body  had  a  smile  and  a  nod  for  us,  to-day  I 
had  a  feeling  of  terror  when  I  thought  how 
awfully  alone  we  were.' 

*  Well,  it's  done  now,'  said  Willie,  *  so 
we'd  better  make  the  best  of  It.  I've  got 
my  recommendation  from  the  bank  to  back 
me  up.  I  mean  to  look  for  a  billet  as  soon 
as  we're  any  way  settled.  Good  -  night, 
mother.  I'm  going  to  camp  down  upon  the 
forecastle.  We'd  better  be  all  off  In  a  body 
to-morrow  morning.  The  captain  said  we 
could  stop  on  one  night,  and  we'd  better  not 
wait  to  be  told  to  clear  out,  for  that's  what 
it'll  come  to  next,  I  expect.' 

*  I  wish  I  knew  if  people  could  help  doing 
things  in  this  world,'  said  Mamy. 

*  I  don't  believe  they  can  altogether,'  said 
Willie. 

His  brothers  and  sisters  looked  up  In  sur- 
prise. It  was  an  extremely  rare  occurrence 
for  Willie's  voice  to  be  heard  when  the 
ever-recurring  metaphysical  discussions  were 
started  by  the  rest. 

*  How  do  you  know  whether  they  can  at  all?' 
queried  Ella  slowly.     She  paused,  as  though 
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seeking  for  words  to  appropriately  clothe  a 
thought  that  had  been  long  turned  over  in 
her  mind.  '  I  have  very  often  thought,'  she 
continued — 'I  don't  think  I've  said  it  before 
—  I  have  very  often  thought,  though,  that  per- 
haps what  people  call  the  ''course  of  time" 
may  be  really  only  a  kind  of  slow  unfolding 
of  some  tremendous  chart,  upon  which  every 
single  event,  the  biggest  and  the  tiniest,  that 
is  to  happen  in  the  universe,  is  stamped 
beforehand  in  indelible  ink.' 

'  The  "  as  it  was  in  the  beginning "  and 
**  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  Amen !"  '  said 
Dick,  with  a  lugubrious  laugh.  '  Well,  if 
that  is  so,  our  journey  home  was  traced  on 
the  chart  before  we  were  born,  and — we 
couldn't  help  ourselves.' 

A  dismayed  silence  fell  upon  the  group, 
until  Truca's  childish  voice  was  piped  in 
plaintive  protest  : 

*  But  what  a  trouble  for  anyone  to  make 
such  a  chart,  and  to  put  all  the  mistakes  in 
too,  and  then  just  to  sit  down  and  wait  for 
them  all  to  happen !  I  don't  see  any  good  in 
that.' 
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'  It  will  have  to  be  made  clear  to  our 
spiritual  essences  by -and -by,'  began  Mrs. 
Clare. 

But  as  this  assertion  was  the  accustomed 
signal  for  a  discussion  of  indefinite  length, 
and  as  the  stars  had  now  come  out,  the 
family  crept  below,  to  stretch  themselves 
upon  their  hard  couches  and  wish  they  were 
back  in  the  Tropics — even  at  this  pass  they 
could  not  wish  themselves  back  near  the 
Horn — with  their  dinner  of  boiled  fowl  and 
bacon  a  prospect  to  be  reckoned  upon  with 
certainty  for  the  morrow,  and  no  thought  to 
be  taken  for  the  securing  of  their  bed  and 
board. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IN    PARIS. 

Evolutionists  tell  us,  and  our  own  experience 
has  taught  us,  that  improved  conditions  of 
living  are  conducive  to  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  the  human  race.  Yet  we  oc- 
casionally meet  with  instances — as  in  the  case 
of  the  Australian  blacks — where  the  substitu- 
tion of  clothes  and  houses  for  bare  bodies  and 
the  naked  earth  has  the  unexpected  result  of 
destroying  rather  than  preserving  the  indi- 
vidual. If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  apply  the 
experiment  in  an  inverse  sense,  and  take  an 
ordinarily  healthy  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
who  has  been  born  in  what  is  called  the  lap 
of  luxury — who  has  had  his  coats  made  at 
Poole's,  and  his  rooms  warmed  by  hot-water 
[  30] 
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tubes — and  place  him  in  the  same  conditions 
as  those  which  surround  the  primitive  man, 
we  shall  find,  to  our  surprise,  that  he  will 
adapt  himself  admirably  to  the  new  order  of 
things — that  he  can  subsist  upon  fish  and 
roots,  can  sleep  upon  the  ground,  can  make 
shift  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  for  a  gar- 
ment, or  even,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  with 
the  sole  skin  that  Nature  has  given  him 
at  his  birth  ;  and  that,  far  from  dying  under 
this  unfamiliar  rdgime,  he  will  frequently,  as 
Rip  Van  Winkle  says,  '  live  long  and  prosper,' 
the  prosperity  being  understood  naturally  in 
a  purely  physical  sense.  What  are  we  to 
infer  from  this  fact  ?  That  the  higher  the 
organism,  the  more  easily  it  can  adapt  itself 
to  altered  conditions  ;  or  only  that  it  is  always 
easier  to  descend  than  to  mount  in  the  scale 
of  being,  whether  we  regard  ourselves  as 
social  units  or  merely  as  superior  specimens 
of  apes. 

If  the  former  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  Clare  family  had  not  as  yet 
reached  the  height  which  makes  descent  easy. 
They  could  have   adapted  themselves,   cer- 
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tainly,  like  the  gipsies,  the  savages,  or  other 
of  the  children  of  Nature,  to  living  under  a 
tent  or  in  a  waggon,  provided  there  had  been 
open  spaces  to  roam  over,  and  the  free  air  of 
heaven  to  blow  in  their  faces  ;  but  the  lack  of 
elbow-room  consequent  upon  being  crowded 
together  in  a  few  dingy  rooms  was  a  change 
to  which  they  could  not  accustom  themselves. 
Even  at  Cowa  there  had  been  occasional 
friction.  Members  of  the  same  family  are 
not  intended  by  Nature  to  live  all  together 
under  one  roof  after  they  have  reached  a 
certain  age,  any  more  than  the  pea-pods  are 
destined  to  remain  pressed  in  the  same  husk 
when  they  arrive  at  bursting-point.  While 
individuals  are  yet  in  their  infancy  and  child- 
hood, they  have  the  resource  of  sparring  and 
fighting,  a  process  more  conducive  to  the 
establishment  of  fundamental  good-fellowship 
than  the  good  Dr.  Watts  suspected  ;  but 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  reason,  they  are 
deprived  of  this  wholesome  outlet  for  their 
preponderant  individualities. 

Among  Eastern  races,  where  rigid  custom 
so  moulds  the  individual  that  he  has  little  or 
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no  identity  of  his  own,  and  where  an  entire 
class    is   submitted   to   the   authority   of   an 
autocratic    patriarch,    adult    family    life    may 
perhaps  be  carried  on  smoothly  enough.    Not 
so   among-   our   independent   Western    com- 
munities,  where   all  the   members   feel    and 
think  for  themselves,  and  where  many  among 
them   are   endowed  with    passionate   indivi- 
dualities and  strong  idiosyncrasies.      In  their 
case  it  is  difficult  for  grown-up  members  of 
the  same  family  to  live  in  entire  harmony 
in  each  other's  unrelieved  society.     That  no 
house  is  large  enough  to  shelter  two  families 
is  a  proverb  of  Western  origin.     The  very 
points  that  brothers  and  sisters  share  in  com- 
mon serve  to  disunite  them,  for  defects  we 
tolerate  in  ourselves  become  intolerable  when 
we    see   them   reflected   in   others.      In    fact, 
notwithstanding   the  deeply-rooted   affection 
that  members  of  the  same  family  will  and  do 
profess  for  each  other,  they  are  often  obliged 
to  own  that  they  'get  on '  better  with  strangers. 

Lack  of  elbow-room  did  not,  however, 
cause  the  members  of  the  Clare  family  to 
'  fall  out '  and  rage  and  fight  (to  quote  Dr. 
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Watts  again)  at  this  crisis  of  their  lives. 
They  felt,  indeed,  more  inclined  to  cling  to 
each  other  than  ever  before  by  reason  of 
their  utter  loneliness.  The  Clare  family  fled 
from  London  to  Paris  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  regained  the  possession  of  their  luggage 
from  the  docks,  carrying  away  only  a  night- 
mare impression  of  the  bewildering  marvels 
of  the  mightiest  of  cities.  Their  first  attempt 
at  housekeeping  in  Paris  was  to  'camp  down,' 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  upon 
the  fourth  story  of  a  large  house  on  the 
Boulevard  de  I'Observatoire,  the  which,  as 
denizens  of  the  Quartier  Latin  know,  is  but 
a  new  and  showy  enlargement  of  the  noisy 
Boulevard  St.  Michel.  This  part  of  Paris, 
indeed,  tacked  on  to  the  old  classic  precincts 
of  the  Pantheon,  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  and  the  venerable  Musee  de 
Gluny,  is  all  brand-new  and  modern.  The 
locality  pleased  the  wanderers — in  the  first 
place,  because  it  allowed  them  to  look  across 
a  wide  open  space,  with  a  fountain  in  its 
midst,  that  lay  in  front  of  the  house,  to  the 
o-ardens  of  the  Observatoire,  an  offshoot  of 
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the  Luxembourg  Gardens  farther  down,  while 
a  wide  expanse  of  gay  green  tree-tops  greeted 
their  eyes  every  time  they  looked  forth  from 
the  little  balcony  in  front  of  their  rooms  ;  in 
the  second,  because  the  changing  scene  in  the 
wide  space  below  was  an  amusing  aspect  of 
Paris  life  to  watch  from  their  windows.  All 
kinds  of  unfamiliar  sights  and  sounds  called 
them  to  the  balcony  at  odd  moments.  Now 
it  was  a  monster  tram  that  went  rolling  by, 
the  conductor  blowing  his  note  of  warning 
upon  a  dreary  horn  that  emitted  a  sound  like 
a  donkey's  bray ;  then  the  workmen  in  blouses, 
or  the  fat  hatless  women,  in  neat  black  skirts 
with  white  morning  camisoles,  who  sat  on  the 
top.  Grisettes,  with  their  shiny  black  hair 
coiled  up  in  unimpeachable  twists,  passed 
below  the  windows  ;  little  soldiers  in  their 
uniforms  of  blue  and  turkey-red  ;  students  of 
every  colour  and  nationality — from  the  coal- 
black  Mgant  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  or 
Martinique,  in  the  latest  cut  of  coat,  to  the 
unkempt  Russian  Nihilist,  the  American  dleve 
des  beaux  arts,  or  the  rapin  from  the  pro- 
vinces.    Most  of  the  men  carried  a  portfolio, 
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a  book,  or  a  box  of  colours  ;  everyone  had 
the  badge  of  his  calling.  The  family  from 
the  Antipodes  beheld  the  life  around  them  as 
though  they  had  been  dropped  into  it  from 
another  planet ;  they  had  no  comprehension 
of  it,  nor  it  of  them.  In  the  general  way, 
visitors  to  Paris  of  the  country  cousin  or 
tourist  kind  gain  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  customs  from  the 
conversations  they  hear  in  the  pensions  at 
which  they  stay  ;  or,  failing  this,  through  the 
yet  more  insufficient  medium  of  hotel-life  and 
the  theatres.  But  none  of  these  sources  of 
information  were  at  the  command  of  Mrs. 
Clare  and  her  children.  They  had  drifted 
to  Paris  with  bag  and  baggage,  had  left 
their  luggage  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  on  a  July 
morning,  and  had  straggled  in  a  band  of  five 
in  search  of  shelter.  Willie  was  not  with 
them.  Through  the  recommendation  of  the 
manager  of  the  Tasmanian  branch  of  the 
bank  to  which  he  had  applied  in  London,  he 
had  been  taken  on  for  a  short  time  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  junior  clerk  who  was  ill.  The 
salary  was  barely  forty  pounds  a  year ;  but 
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Willie  had  snatched  at  the  opportunity,  and, 
in  the  proud  sense  of  being-  left  behind  alone, 
self-supporting  and  independent,  in  the  won- 
derful city  of  London,  was  perhaps  the  least 
to  be  pitied  of  the  exiles.  As  to  the  remainder 
of  the  family,  they  had  turned  their  gaze  to 
Paris  as  to  a  kind  of  Promised  Land.  They 
had  studied  a  map  of  it,  and  had  learned  that 
the  Luxembourg  side  of  the  river  was  less 
dear  than  the  Elysees  side. 

Towards  the  Luxembourg,  therefore,  they 
had  directed  their  steps,  and  after  a  fruitless 
search  in  quest  of  furnished  apartments,  which 
seemed  to  be  all  ludicrously  beyond  their 
means,  had  '  fetched  up '  in  front  of  a  gaunt 
new  building  on  the  Boulevard  de  I'Obser- 
vatoire,  placarded  all  over  its  yet  damp  walls 
with  '  Appartements  grands  et  petits  a  louer 
presentement,'  in  great  capitals.  There  were 
two  concierges,  a  man  and  his  wife,  who 
occupied  a  dark  den  at  the  back  of  the 
entrance-passage  on  the  lower  floor,  and  to 
these  they  had  applied  for  information.  The 
man  was  small  and  evil-looking.  The  woman 
was   large  and   bore  a  falsely  jovial  air,  for 
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there  lurked  a  something  In  her  eye  which 
betrayed  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  fall  out 
with  her,  and  that  reminded  Eila  of  Victor 
Cherbuliez's  warning  that  it  is  well  in  this 
lower  world  to  be  on  good  terms  with  your 
conscience  and  your  concierge.  Both  con- 
cierges stared  at  the  travellers  with  suspicion 
in  their  look.  It  was  evident  that  they  had 
no  accredited  protector  with  them,  for  Dick 
was  a  minor,  and  therefore  did  not  count. 
The  male  concierge  consented,  however,  to 
lead  them  up  the  four  flights  of  stairs  that 
led  to  the  quatrieme,  and  to  show  them  the 
apartment  they  coveted.  Wearied  out  with 
their  long  trudge  and  the  dusty  glitter  of  a 
July  day  in  the  noisy  Paris  streets,  they  could 
have  found  it  in  their  hearts  to  sit  upon  the 
staircase  and  weep.  The  rooms,  neverthe- 
less, excited  their  enthusiasm.  There  were 
three  with  a  front  view  upon  the  Place  de 
rObservatoire,  and  one  in  the  rear  that  over- 
looked a  small  courtyard  enclosed  by  the 
backs  of  a  block  of  prodigiously  tall  houses. 
The  aspect  of  this  yard  was  as  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation,  in  its  foetid  darkness.      It 
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was  almost  impossible  to  see  to  the  bottom 
df  its  gloomy  depths.  The  sides  of  the 
houses  surrounding  it  were  smirched  with 
hideous  stains.  Its  very  existence  suggested 
a  nightmare  of  being  'hurled  headlong  to 
bottomless  perdition,'  and  the  family  turned 
away  from  contemplating  it  with  a  shudder. 
The  front  rooms,  however,  they  declared 
with  one  accord  to  be  'jolly.'  The  house 
was  new,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  centre-room 
was  painted,  to  Truca's  immense  delight,  in 
imitation  of  the  sky,  with  a  lark  on  the  wing 
darting  across  it.  The  floors  were  of  highly 
polished  wood.  There  was  a  miniature 
kitchen  at  the  back,  somewhat  dark,  but 
still  large  enough  to  allow  a  full-sized  person 
to  turn  round  in  it,  where  the  concierge 
patronizingly  informed  them  they  could  'faire 
leur  petit  tripot.'  No  bath,  but  water  laid 
on  in  the  kitchen,  and  small  stone  balconies 
in  front  of  each  window,  wherein,  if  one  were 
not  over-stout,  one  might  wedge  a  chair  and 
sit  as  in  an  opera-box,  with  the  Place  de 
rObservatoire  for  a  stage.  It  was  certainly 
a  dizzy  height  to   look   down   from,  but  the 
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concierge  declared  proudly  that  it  was  a  view 
*  comme  on  n'en  trouve  pas — quoi !'  His  final 
'  quoi '  was  a  kind  of  challenge  to  contradict 
him  if  you  dared,  and  though  the  July  sun 
flooded  the  rooms  oppressively,  it  could  not 
be  gainsaid  that  there  would  be  compensa- 
tion in  looking  out  by-and-by  upon  the  red 
and  gold  of  the  sunset  sky  across  the  summer 
greenery  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  The 
mention  of  the  rent,  which  amounted  with 
the  '  contributions '  to  little  less  than  fifty 
pounds,  sent  a  shiver  through  the  family 
collectively  ;  but  they  reflected  that,  if  it  came 
to  the  worst,  they  could  always  do  with  less 
food  and  clothes  than  other  people,  and  that 
air  and  space  were  the  first  necessities  of  all. 
Eila  for  one  declared  herself  vehemently  in 
favour  of  securing  the  rooms  without  delay, 
and  the  matter  being  put  to  the  vote,  only 
Dick  was  found  to  enter  an  objection  on  the 
score  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  decorations. 
Now,  the  pale  sky-blue  ceiling  with  the  lark, 
and  the  gilt-edged  panels,  that  adorned  the 
largest  room,  had  exercised  a  powerful  fascina- 
tion upon  the  others.    That  the  rooms  had  been 
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devised  to  attract  an  entirely  different  order 
of  occupants  from  themselves,  and  that  the 
mirror  in  particular  had  been  designed  as  a 
bait  for  some  petite  dame  with  blackened 
eyelashes,  was  a  matter  of  which  they  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  have  any  knowledge. 
Mrs.  Clare  declared  her  readiness  to  pay 
the  first  quarter  in  advance,  and  was  even 
business-like  enough  to  give  the  concierge, 
unasked,  the  '  gratification '  he  was  looking 
for,  in  return  for  allowing  the  family  to  enter 
into  possession  the  same  afternoon.  She 
shared  her  children's  enthusiasm  for  the  gilt 
panels,  the  lark  on  the  wing,  and  the  view, 
and  pointed  out  to  them  all  the  advantages 
of  being  once  more  in  the  midst  of  civiliza- 
tion. London  had  grown  too  big,  she 
declared.  It  was  like  an  unwieldy  monster, 
of  which  the  proportions  were  all  swallovv^ed 
up  in  superfluous  flesh,  but  Paris  was  the 
embodiment  of  harmonious  perfection.  Dick 
wished  to  be  informed  of  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  Paris  as  compared  with  London,  by 
way  of  establishing  some  standard  of  judg- 
ment ;  but  Mrs.  Clare  evinced  her  accustomed 
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fine  disdain  for  facts  and  statistics,  and  the 
argument  between  mother  and  son  was  carried 
on  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  business  in 
hand.  Matters,  however,  did  arrange  them- 
selves somehow  ultimately,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  convert  the  garish  apartment  Into 
the  semblance  of  a  home.  Well  might  the 
family  feel,  in  contradiction  to  the  poet's  words, 
that  things  were  7zo^  what  they  seemed.  The 
novel  surroundings  Induced  In  all  alike  a 
curious  and  dreary  sensation  of  dreaminess 
and  unreality.  Never  could  Ella  forget  the 
impressions  of  that  first  night  spent  in  their 
Paris  home.  Dick  had  been  sent  to  the  Gare 
du  Nord,  armed  with  the  mysterious  slip  of 
paper  that  was  to  release  the  things  of  which 
the  family  stood  most  in  need  from  the  depot. 
Mamy  stayed  with  her  mother  to  aid  in 
receiving  and  arranging  them,  and  Ella,  with 
Truca  holding  her  hand,  went  out  provender- 
hunting  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  pur- 
chased some  bread,  a  mysterious  kind  of 
meat  -  mosaic,  known  as  chai'cuterie,  and  a 
bottle  of  milk,  besides  the  few  indispensable 
articles  that  were  needed  in  the  shape  of  a 
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kettle,  one  or  two  kitchen  utensils,  a  table, 
and  some  chairs. 

How  the  small  horde  of  money  melted 
away  under  these  successive  outlays  is  not 
to  be  told.  Evening  found  the  travellers  still 
engaged  in  the  process  of  camping  down  in 
their  rooms.  They  had  their  board-ship 
mattresses  still  —  one  apiece  —  and  their 
pillows,  which  were  distributed  on  the  floors 
of  the  three  rooms. 

'  Like  the  Japanese,'  said  Eila  cheerfully. 
'  After  all,  climbing  into  bed  in  a  very  super- 
fluous thing.' 

The  blankets  were  short.  It  was  never 
discovered  who  had  appropriated  the  two 
best  between  the  London  docks  and  the 
Paris  railway-station  ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
July  nights  were  warm,  when  a  little  cover- 
ing goes  a  long  way.  The  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture was  composed  mainly  of  trunks,  that 
bore  dreadful  evidence  of  rough  usage  in 
Cape  Horn  gales  and  railway  depots.  It  is 
not  easy  to  furnish  a  home  artistically  with 
mattresses  and  trunks  ;  still,  if  we  have  a  roof 
to  cover  us,  and  a  mattress  to  lie  down  upon, 
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we  are  better  off  even  then  than  countless 
myriads  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  of  this 
fact  the  Clare  family  reminded  each  other 
now. 

Their  first  meal,  however,  in  their  new 
home  could  not  honestly  be  called  entirely 
satisfactory.  To  go  out  and  dine  comfort- 
ably at  a  modest  restaurant  was  a  common- 
place, practical  idea  that  would  never  have 
occurred  to  them.  Restaurants  were  danger- 
ous places  when  you  had  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  them.  Mrs.  Clare  believed  that 
they  were  conducted  upon  the  fixed  principle 
of  taking  people  in — not  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  word.  Besides,  what  a  dreadful  waste 
of  money  that  might  be  so  much  more  profit- 
ably spent,  and  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
sorely  needed,  to  spend  it  upon  mere  eating 
and  drinking.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  arranging  a  supper 
for  five  people  with  the  aid  of  a  small  spirit- 
lamp  and  a  new  kettle  for  all  utensils.  For 
instance,  the  boiling  of  the  eggs  in  the  kettle 
is  not  always  an  assured  success.  To  fish 
out  the  egg  with  a  small  spoon  is  to  run  the 
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risk  of  breaking  it,  which  is  fatal  both  to  the 
egg  and  the  water  of  which  the  tea  is  to  be 
made.  Yet  so  inured  had  the  family  from 
Cowa  become  to  these  minor  disasters,  that 
when  a  catastrophe  of  the  kind  occurred,  and 
the  water  Dick  was  boiling  for  the  tea  was 
converted  into  a  kind  of  egg-soup,  it  excited 
nothing  but  a  burst  of  hysterical  hilarity  from 
the  rest. 

'  It  won't  spoil  the  tea,'  Mrs.  Clare  re- 
marked, when  the  laughter  had  subsided. 
'  Now  I  think  of  it,  people  sometimes  stir  an 
egg  in  their  tea  instead  of  milk.' 

'But  not  a  half- cooked  one,  mother,' 
remonstrated  Eila.  '  They  don't  make  tea 
with  thin  egg -soup,  either;  but,  I  suppose, 
no  one  cares  to  wait  until  the  kettle  boils 
again  ;  and  what  are  we  to  do  for  eggcups  ?' 

'  Use  bread,  of  course,'  said  Dick  scorn- 
fully. 

He  had  made  no  comment  upon  the 
episode  of  the  egg. 

*  But  there's  no  salt,'  remarked  Truca 
dolefully.      '  Eggs  are  so  horrid  without  salt.' 

There     was     an      uncomfortable      pause. 
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Every  member  of  the  family  was  dead-beat. 
The  four  flights  of  stairs  were  very  steep, 
and  by  the  time  the  salt  should  have  been 
procured  from  the  grocer's  next  door,  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  eggs  ?  Dick, 
nevertheless,  rose  reluctantly,  when  Mamy 
quickly  Interposed  : 

'  No,  not  you,  Dick.  Why,  you  carried 
all  the  mattresses  up  yourself      I'll  go.' 

'  Your  hat,  Mamy !'  shrieked  Ella  after 
her.  It  was  hard  to  sacrifice  the  last  vestige 
of  superiority  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
settling  In  Paris.  '  And  buy  another  cup 
and  saucer — the  commonest  you  can  get ;  or 
else  you'll  have  to  share  a  tumbler  with  True 
for  your  tea.' 

Mamy  darted  off.  She  did  not  stay  to 
look  for  her  hat,  after  all,  and  more  heads 
than  those  of  the  concierge  turned  round  to 
bestow  a  long  stare  upon  the  auburn  locks  as 
she  hurried  into  the  neighbouring  shop  and 
asked  in  Ollendorff  French  for  '  some  salt,  if 

you     please,    and    one    cup    and    one ' 

'  Saucer,'  however,  had  not  been  provided  for 
by  Ollendorff,    and    Mamy  was    reduced    to 
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pointing  with  one  finger  to  the  article  of 
which  she  was  in  quest.  No  one  would 
have  denied  the  influence  of  heredity  who 
had  witnessed  the  family  meal  on  the  Paris 
quatrienie  that  evening.  If  Mrs.  Clare  had 
not  possessed  an  ancestress  of  the  mysterious 
race  that  sends  us  wandering  fortune-tellers 
and  expounders  of  the  occult  doctrines  of  the 
Mahatmas,  such  a  group  would  never  have 
been  possible.  It  was,  indeed,  suggestive 
of  nothing  but  a  band  of  gipsies  gathered 
round  the  pot,  caldron,  kettle,  or  camp  oven, 
that  from  time  immemorial  has  served  as  the 
badge  and  rallying -point  of  their  order. 
Truca  crouched' next  to  her  elder  sister  upon 
the  Chevalier's  packing-case.  Dick  sprawled 
upon  his  stomach  on  the  floor,  his  bread-and- 
butter  spread  out  upon  a  piece  of  newspaper 
in  front  of  him,  while  he  peeled  his  hard- 
boiled  ^^'g  with  his  fingers.  Mamy  was 
comfortably  seated  like  a  Turk  on  a  mattress 
she  shared  with  her  mother,  holding  a 
tumbler  of  beery-looking  tea  in  one  hand, 
and  a  hunk  of  elastic  Paris  bread  in  the 
other.     All   the  family  were  in  high  spirits. 
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Mamy  was  inimitable  in  her  rendering  of  the 
man  concierge  ;  she  had  caught  the  exact 
nasal  accent  in  which  he  uttered  his  defiant 
'  Quoi !'  She  also  showed  how  the  portly 
woman  concierge  had  come  out  of  her  den 
and  stood  looking  after  her  as  she  flew  up 
the  stairs  with  the  salt  and  the  teacup. 
Eggy  water  had  been  tolerated  for  the  tea- 
making,  but  a  fresh  supply  was  prepared  for 
washing  up.  The  trouble  was  to  find  a 
cloth  suitable  for  wiping-up  purposes.  The 
bundles  that  were  opened  in  the  search,  and 
the  contents  of  trunks  that  were  scattered 
over  the  floor  thereby,  would  have  stocked  a 
rag  and  bone  shop.  The  collection  of  birds' 
eggs  that  had  been  presented  to  Mamy  by 
one  of  her  juvenile  admirers  was  tossed  out 
among  other  things.  The  eggs  rolled  in  all 
directions  on  the  smooth  floor,  and  a  spirited 
hunt  on  all  fours  ensued.  Finally,  Dick 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  prizing  open 
the  Chevalier's  packing-case,  and  extracting 
some  strips  of  the  penitentiary  calico.  But 
this  necessitated  a  hunt  for  tools,  and  a  long 
and    reverent    examination     of    the    family 
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totem.  Though  the  July  evenings  are  long 
in  Paris,  the  stars  were  shining  where  the 
last  red  streak  had  faded  from  the  sky 
behind  the  Luxembourg  trees  ere  the  cups 
were  washed  and  the  shake-down  prepared 
for  the  night.  Only  a  board-ship  swing 
candlestick  and  candle  were  available  for 
purposes  of  Illumination,  which,  as  they  could 
not  be  stuck  upon  end,  were  confided  to 
Truca  as  torchbearer.  But  the  light  was 
wanted  in  half  a  dozen  different  places  at 
once,  and  Truca  grew  tired  of  skipping  round 
with  it  at  every  fresh  call. 

Finally  the  mattresses  received  their 
separate  loads.  Dick  established  his  lair  in 
the  back-room,  placing  the  table  end  up- 
wards on  its  hind-legs  before  the  window,  to 
shut  out  the  horror  of  the  well  it  looked 
upon.  Mamy  and  her  mother  installed  them- 
selves in  state  in  the  gilt-panelled  centre- 
room,  which  they  pompously  christened  the 
reception-room.  Truca  shared  Ella's  shake- 
down in  the  adjoining  chamber,  Ellas  pro- 
spective bedroom.  The  child  lay  so  still 
under  the  sheltering  protection  of  the  warm 
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arm  that  encircled  her,  that  it  was  only  when 
a  long-drawn  spontaneous  sigh  broke  the 
stillness  that  her  sister  discovered  she  was 
still  aw^ake. 

'What  is  the  matter,  darling?  Why  don't 
you  sleep  ?' 

'  I  was  listening  to  that  big  bell  sounding 
two  o'clock  in  French.  Eila,'  with  a  wistful 
intonation,  '  what  do  you  think  we  are  going 
to  do  all  day  here  ?' 

'  Do  ?     In  what  way  do  you  mean,  dearie  ?' 

'  Why,  like  we  did  at  Cowa.  I  spent  so 
much  time  with  Daisy,  you  know.  Then 
there  used  to  be  such  a  lot  to  do  among  the 
fowls,  there  was  hardly  time  for  lessons — 
don't  you  remember  ?  I  used  to  forget  that 
the  minutes  were  going  on  always — always. 
If  one  begins  to  think  of  that,  it  gets  so 
monotonous.  It  does  frighten  me  so  some- 
times to  think  how  God  can  ever  manage  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  minutes  going  on.  Even 
I/e  can't  help  it — can  He  ?' 

*  Don't  think  about  it,  dear — think  we  are 
all  together,  whatever  happens.  It  is  only 
because  you  don't  understand  it  here  that  it 
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seems  so  dreadful  to  you  ;  it  is  as  though 
you  tried  to  make  Daisy  understand  what 
to-morrow  means.  And  we'll  find  plenty  to 
do  in  Paris,  never  fear !  First  we  must  all 
learn  to  speak  French  properly.  You  and  I 
too^ether — won't  it  be  fun  ?  Then  we'll  take 
splendid  long  walks  ;  and  when  we  get  settled, 
you'll  see  what  good  times  we'll  have.  We'll 
begin  to  fix  things  up  properly  to-morrow.' 

'  And  do  you  think  we  might  go  back  to 
Cowa  some  day  ?  It  didn't  matter  If  we 
didn't  know  French  so  well  there.' 

'  Of  course — why  not  ?  Only  we  must  all 
try  to  make  a  little  money,  and  choose  a 
nicer  ship  than  the  Queen  of  the  South — some 
great  big  steamer  that  would  paddle  smoothly 
and  quickly  all  the  way  out,  you  know.' 

^  Yes,  that  would  be  nice  ;  and  I  would 
write  to  Mr.  Acton  to  bring  Daisy  down  to 
the  wharf  to  meet  us,'  murmured  Truca,  in 
convinced  and  sleepy  reassurance. 

The  little  girl  slept  ;  but  her  sister  lay 
awake  until  the  stars  faded  from  the  west, 
and  a  reflection  of  dawn  in  the  opposite  sky 
peered  coldly  through   the  windows  of  the 
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qicatrihne.  For  all  they  called  her  the  opti- 
mist, the  moderator,  and  the  rose-coloured 
spectacles,  her  heart  was  heavy  within  her. 
The  misgivings  she  had  soothed  away  from 
Truca's  childish  breast  had  not  been  lifted 
from  her  own.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
family  had  embarked  upon  unknown  seas, 
without  chart  or  compass  to  guide  them. 
There  was  Dick,  with  his  enthusiastic  artist- 
nature,  his  utter  ignorance  of  the  world  and 
its  temptations,  and  his  over-weening  and 
blind  self-conceit,  the  result  of  having  lived 
among  isolated  women-folk  from  his  boyhood 
upwards.  What  pitfalls  might  he  not  stumble 
into  unwittingly!  Mamy,  too,  with  her  vagrant 
fancy  and  her  unsuspecting  innocence — who 
would  mount  guard  over  her  here  ?  They 
were  utterly  friendless,  though  their  mother 
believed  they  had  come  to  carry  the  world 
before  them.  There  was  not  a  human  being 
in  all  this  million-thronged  city  to  take  them 
by  the  hand,  and  declare  them  to  be  worthy 
of  the  trust  of  their  fellow-men.  As  far  as 
Eila  could  judge  from  the  little  glimpse  she 
had  obtained  that  day  of  the  marvellous  city 
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of  her  dreams,  she  could  fully  share  in  Truca's 
vaguely-expressed  apprehensions  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  a  home  in  it.  It  appeared 
to  her  that  people  lived  here  in  public.  Had 
she  not  seen  them,  to  her  great  astonishment, 
eating  and  drinking  at  tables  on  the  pave- 
ment ?  Then  the  perch  the  family  had  found, 
with  people  located  above  and  below  them, 
separated  from  them  by  the  mere  thickness 
of  a  plank,  how  could  such  an  abode  be  called 
a  home  compared  with  the  acres  of  solitude 
and  freedom  that  encircled  their  real  home  at 
Cowa? 

A  confused  vision  of  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel,  sloping  widely  upwards  towards 
the  Observatoire  between  a  hedge  of  green 
trees  and  towering  houses,  mingled  itself  with 
the  memories  that  approaching  sleep  was  fast 
effacing  from  her  brain.  She  had  a  dream 
in  which  she  saw  the  family  wandering  hat- 
less,  with  swags  on  their  backs,  looking  for 
a  camping-place  under  the  trees,  and  being 
driven  off  by  long-waisted  gendarmes.  And 
when  they  would  have  made  their  escape,  she 
dreamed  that  they  were  held  fast  by  the  nails 
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in  the  Chevalier's  packing-case.  There  was 
no  means  of  release,  except  by  hammering 
on  the  case  and  its  contents  ;  and,  as  it  fell 
to  pieces  at  her  feet,  behold  the  fragments 
were  eggshells ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

eila's  notion. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  moralists  tell  us,  that 
we  are  wrong  to  lay  upon  the  impalpable 
shoulders  of  Destiny  the  responsibility  of  the 
misfortunes  that  attend  our  course.  Such 
misfortunes,  they  assure  us,  are  almost  always 
the  result  of  our  own  actions.  To  be  sure, 
we  might  retort  that  our  actions  are  dictated 
by  our  natures  and  temperaments,  and  might 
point  out  that  the  problem  of  how  far  we 
control  these,  or  are  controlled  by  them  in 
our  turn,  is  of  a  kind  to  which  no  Q.E.D. 
has  so  far  been  attached.  But  this  would 
only  involve  us  in  the  toils  of  the  everlasting 
discussion  which,  under  its  theological  title  of 
Free  Will  versus  Predestination,  or  its  scientific 
[  55  ] 
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title  of  Moral  Responsibility  versus  Heredity, 
has  divided  humanity  into  two  camps  from 
time  immemorial.  Enough  that  there  is  per- 
haps something  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  those 
who  complain  of  the  destiny  that  presided  at 
their  creation  or  evolution  in  the  same  way 
that  there  is  a  plea  to  be  made  for  the  clay 
that  complained  to  the  potter,  '  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus  ?'  There  is  a  gloomy 
prophecy  that  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  think 
of  in  this  connection  (for  it  seems  to  fore- 
shadow all  the  sinister  discoveries  made  by 
the  science  of  statistics),  to  the  effect  that  it 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  though 
woe  be  unto  him  by  whom  the  offence  cometh. 
Now,  to  ensure  the  coming  of  the  offences, 
it  must  '  needs  be  '  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  moral  failures  should  be  born  into  the 
world  to  accomplish  them,  or  what  would 
become  of  the  prophecy  ?  Perhaps  only 
severe  sectarians  would  include  young  Mrs. 
Frost  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  among  the 
moral  failures  ;  but,  without  going  so  far  as 
the  sectarians,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Clare  family  might  have  been   excused  for 
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asking,  like  the  potter's  clay,  why  they  had 
been  made  thus.  Even  from  the  Httle  we 
have  seen  of  them,  we  must  conclude  that 
by  birth,  by  inheritance,  and  by  bringing  up, 
they  are  only  fitted,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  world,  to  play  the  part  of  the 
earthenware  vessel  against  the  vessel  of  iron. 
We  know  which  of  the  two  came  to  grief  in 
their  passage  down  the  stream.  Eila  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
was  occasionally  troubled  by  a  dim  foreboding 
that  she  and  her  belongings  had  been  sent 
into  the  world  without  the  proper  equipment 
of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  as  neces- 
sary to  human  beings  as  to  animals,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot  in  the 
battle  of  life.  In  the  beginning  of  know- 
ledge, especially  of  self-knowledge,  there  is 
wisdom  ;  but  Eila's,  so  far,  was  only  a  faint 
and  dawning  perception  of  the  truth.  Her 
mistrust  of  herself  and  her  kin  did  not  teach 
her  how  to  avert  the  consequences  of  past 
errors.  It  only  inclined  her  to  silence  when 
her  mother  was  prophesying  a  brilliant  future 
for  the  family.     Mrs.   Clare's  conviction  on 
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this  point  was  Indeed  so  deeply  rooted  and 
immovable  that  It  almost  attained  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  religious  faith,  founded,  not  on  ex- 
ternal evidences,  but  on  pure  Inward  assurance. 
She  was  entirely  confident  that  her  children, 
one  and  all,  would  shine  some  day  as  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude.      How  and  when  this 
happy  consummation  was  to  be  brought  about 
— how  Dick  was  to  obtain  the  Grand   Prix 
de  Rome,  and  Mamy  to  marry  a  title — she 
did  not  stop  to  inquire.     When  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was   upon   her,   she  would   declare 
that  these  and  similar  good  things  were  in 
store  for  them  ;  and  Mamy  and  Truca,  and 
even  Dick,  though  they  affected  to  laugh  at 
their  mother's   predictions,   were   inclined   to 
think  secretly  that  there  might  be  something 
in  them,  after  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  difficulty  of  making  both 
ends  meet  was  becoming  more  and  more 
evident.  Far  from  meeting,  indeed,  they 
seemed  to  stretch  daily  farther  apart,  until 
Ella,  who  acted  as  treasurer,  saw  with  dismay 
that  the  family  exchequer  would  be  well-nigh 
empty  some  weeks  before  the  next  slender 
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instalment  of  her  mother's  Inadequate  income 
should  come  due. 

What  now  was  to  be  done  ?  Certainly 
neither  mother  nor  children  could  be  accused 
of  undue  extravagance — at  least,  as  regarded 
their  mode  of  living.  If  only  to  maintain 
their  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  concierge 
couple,  who  had  both  remarked  at  different 
times  with  threatening  suavity,  '  Faut  faire 
entrer  vos  meubles — quoi !'  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  purchase  some  bedsteads,  a 
second-hand  table,  and  some  chairs.  The 
table  and  chairs  were  placed  In  the  tiny 
entrance-hall  to  the  reception-room,  which 
was  made  to  serve  as  a  dining-room.  The 
splendour  of  the  reception-room  Itself  was 
such  that  no  one  would  have  ventured  to 
suggest  eating  in  it.  Certainly  it  was,  in 
familiar  parlance,  bare  as  your  hand  ;  but  so, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  were  the  other  rooms, 
and  Ella,  who  had  developed  a  great  notion 
of  order  with  the  decline  of  the  family  fortunes, 
tried  to  impart  an  appearance  of  comfort  and 
respectability  to  them  by  keeping  them  scrupu- 
lously clean.     She   had   Invested   at   second- 
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hand  in  a  whole  waxing  apparatus — a  reckless 
piece  of  extravagance  that  she  bitterly  re- 
gretted when  funds  were  lower — and  between 
five  and  six  on  summer  mornings  might  be 
seen,  clad  in  the  same  airy  attire  as  that  in 
which  she  had  roved  about  the  garden  at 
Cowa,  sliding  across  the  reception-room  with 
a  heavy  brush  strapped  to  her  bare  white 
foot,  swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  as  she 
rubbed  it  across  the  newly  waxed  floor,  in 
imitation  of  the  concierge,  whom  she  had 
seen  carrying  on  a  similar  operation  on  the 
landing  outside.  It  was  her  glory  to  main- 
tain the  floor  in  a  condition  that  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  walk  across  it.  The  active 
exercise  was  a  temporary  relief,  though  all 
the  time  she  was  brushinp'  her  mind  was 
engaged  in  projecting  imaginary  furniture 
into  the  apartment — an  ottoman  here  ;  a 
Turkey  carpet  there  ;  a  cabinet  just  under 
the  Chevalier's  picture,  the  only  adornment 
the  room  possessed.  Youth  attaches  little 
value  to  its  lease  of  existence.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Eila  would  have  given  a 
year  of  her  life  at  these  times  for  each  article 
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of  imaginary  furniture  she  could  have  caused 
to  be  materialized  as  she  thought  of  it. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  desire 
for  mere  furniture  gave  way  to  a  more  im- 
perative need.  Eila  perceived  that  at  their 
present  rate  of  living  the  family  would  soon 
be  without  the  means  to  purchase  even  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  Those  were  terrible 
moments  during  which  she  whisked  about  in 
the  early  morning,  as  light  of  foot  as  she  was 
heavy  of  heart,  wondering  how  she  should 
conjure  the  hideous  spectre  of  want  that 
threatened  to  stalk  into  the  garish  apartment 
uninvited.  The  reception  -  room,  with  its 
empty  parade  of  blue  ceiling,  gilt-bordered 
panels  and  long  mirror,  seemed  to  mock  her 
misery.  It  was  as  though  she  had  been  con- 
demned to  starve  in  an  opera-box.  And 
what  could  she  do  ?  Where  turn  for  help  ? 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  warn  the 
others  of  the  impending  horror  that  came 
nearer  daily  until  she  had  tried  every 
possible  means  of  averting  it.  As  for  Hubert 
de  Merle,  she  had  come  to  think  of  him  now 
as  a  myth.      After   bringing    the    family  all 
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across  the  world  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  finding  him,  her  mother  seemed  to  have 
lost  interest  in  the  search.  One  or  two 
spasmodic  efforts  had  been  made  which  had 
resulted  in  utter  failure.  The  address  Mrs. 
Clare  possessed  in  the  Colonies  had  proved 
useless.  The  very  street  indicated  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  no  one  in  the  newly- 
built  quarter  had  ever  heard  of  the  name  of 
Hubert  de  Merle.  The  object  of  their 
search  failing  them,  what  was  Eila  to  do  ? 
She  could  not  put  the  family  upon  half 
rations.  Their  fare  even  now  was  so  poor 
and  meagre  that  it  wrung  her  heart  to  set 
them  down  to  it.  She  wished  they  would 
have  grumbled  at  it  or  at  her.  After  the 
bounteous  rdgime  of  apple-pudding  and  Cowa 
cream  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
they  could  not  but  feel  the  actual  privations 
sorely  ;  yet  they  never  complained.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  among 
them  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
Eila  tried  what  the  severest  self-privations 
could  accomplish.  She  had  already  for- 
sworn butter  and  sugar  for  herself,  upon  the 
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shallow  pretext  that  she  found  them  too 
fattening  ;  but  she  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  condemn  the  others  to  dry  bread, 
when  bread-and-butter  formed  their  principal 
sustenance.  A  larger  proportion  of  chicory 
and  less  milk  found  their  way  into  the  morn- 
ing coffee.  The  allowance  of  broth  or  meat 
which  came  from  the  rotisserie  at  one  o'clock, 
and  which  would  have  been  ample  for  three, 
was  barely  enough  for  five  ;  and  when  she 
ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  leading  the 
whole  party  to  a  Bouillon  Duval  for  a  Sun- 
day square  meal,  five  francs  melted  away 
before  they  had  honestly  satisfied  their 
hunger,  and  it  was  additional  suffering  to 
note  the  involuntary  looks  of  longing  they 
directed  towards  the  pastrycook's  window 
on  their  way  home.  And  all  the  time  she 
felt  as  regarded  their  presence  in  Paris  that 
the  question,  '  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ?' 
was  the  one  that  might  most  fittingly  have 
been  asked  them.  What  had  they  gained, 
indeed,  excepting  hunger,  humiliation,  and 
the  Tantalus  delight  of  being  surrounded  by 
beautiful   sights  and    objects    that    they   had 
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neither  the  means  nor  the  spirits  to  enjoy  ? 
Dick,  it  was  true,  would  take  out  his  charcoal 
and  sketching-block,  as  long  as  the  paper 
held  out  ;  and  it  was  an  understood  thing 
that  he  should  attend  a  studio  when  funds 
should  be  forthcoming.  But  meantime  Ella 
felt  that  the  aimless  life  he  was  leading  was 
bad  for  him  in  every  sense.  When  he  had 
carried  down  the  dac  cT ordure  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  set  it  on  the  pavement  outside 
to  await  the  advent  of  the  scavenger's  cart  ; 
when  he  had  cleaned  the  boots,  while  the 
blacking  lasted,  and  filled  and  emptied  the 
family  bath,  which  had  been  hired  at  five 
francs  a  month  in  the  first  burst  of  their 
triumph,  Dick's  household  duties  were  at  an 
end.  His  time  was  then  his  own,  and  he 
would  ransack  the  case  of  books,  and  toss 
the  contents  on  the  floor,  in  search  of  a 
Shelley  or  a  Shakespeare,  which  he  would 
read  desultorily  for  an  hour  ;  or  saunter  to  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  or  walk  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  along  the  Grands  Boulevards  ; 
or  hold  forth  upon  Buddhism,  Socialism,  or 
Nihilism,  as  the  case  might  be.     He  was  the 
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only  one  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  lay 
out  a  sou  upon  a  Pe^z^  Jourjial,  as  long  as 
the  sou  was  procurable,  and  who  would  read 
it  conscientiously  from  beginning  to  end  in 
order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  French  politics. 
He  found  out  where  the  Communists  held 
their  meetings  at  Montmartre,  and  would 
come  back  from  a  gathering  in  the  Salle 
Levis  glowing  with  sympathy  for  Louise 
Michel.  It  was  always  entertaining  to  hear 
Dick  talk  when  he  was  in  the  vein.  He  was 
almost  as  good  a  mimic  as  Mamy,  and  kept 
the  family  amused  a  whole  evening  by  his 
rendering  of  the  gestures  and  declamatory 
air  of  a  fat  and  comfortable-looking  Com- 
munist orator  who  had  demonstrated  the 
absurdity  of  the  popular  belief  in  a  God. 

*  What  kind  of  a  god  would  he  be,'  the 
Communist  had  asked  derisively,  '  who  would 
direct  the  world  so  clumsily  as  at  present  '^. 
Why,  I  who  speak  to  you  would  make  a  more 
intelligent  god.  In  the  first  place,  under  my 
management  humanity  should  always  be 
young  ;  the  women  should  never  be  older 
than  eighteen,  the  men  than  twenty-four.' 

VOL.  II.  25 
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But  Eila  had  a  notion.  It  came  into  her 
head  one  morning  as  she  was  waxing  the 
expanse  of  floor  in  front  of  the  long  gilt- 
framed  mirror  between  the  windows.  The 
reception  -  room  was  still  in  its  primitive 
condition  of  glittering  barrenness,  save  for 
the  presence  of  two  battered  trunks  that 
served  as  family  wardrobes.  Young  Mrs. 
Frost  sighed  as  she  looked  over  its  polished, 
carpetless  space.  Perhaps  she  was  reflecting 
that  the  manner  in  which  she  expended  her 
time  and  energy  over  this  same  bare  refuge, 
upon  the  unlikely  hypothesis  that  it  would  be 
converted  some  day  into  a  habitable  home, 
was  typical  of  the  conduct  of  the  family  in 
coming  to  Paris  at  all.  Had  they  not  also 
forfeited  the  substance  to  run  after  the  shadow  ? 
Allured  by  the  glittering  attraction  of  a  jewel 
that  existed  perhaps  only  in  their  mother's 
imagination,  had  they  not  abandoned  home 
and  comfort,  and  the  manifold  blessings  of  a 
secure  position  ? 

'  We  may  soon  find  ourselves  literally 
without  bread  to  eat,'  she  thought  bitterly  ; 
'  and  meanwhile  here  I  am  spending  my  time 
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in  polishing  these  bare  boards,  and  the  only 
end  we  seem  to  have  served  in  coming  to 
Paris  is  to  keep  this  wretched  apartment  new 
and  shiny  for  the  people  who  will  occupy  it 
when  we  are  turned  out.' 

She  threw  down  her  waxing-brush,  and 
sighed  heavily  once  more ;  but,  perceiving  a 
blur  upon  the  gilt-bordered  mirror,  instinc- 
tively took  up  the  Petit  Journal,  upon  which 
she  had  laid  her  triangular  piece  of  wax,  to 
rub  it  off.  Every  housewife  knows  that  there 
is  nothing  better  than  a  newspaper  for  polish- 
ing glass.  As  she  did  so  the  words  '  Prix  de 
Beaute,'  printed  in  large  capitals  on  the  page, 
caught  her  eye ;  and,  in  obedience  to  an  im- 
pulse of  idle  curiosity,  she  proceeded  to  read 
the  paragraph  beneath  them.  An  amused 
and  half-incredulous  smile  flitted  across  her 
face  as  she  read.  The  paragraph  set  forth 
with  elaborate  detail  that  the  director  of  an 
establishment  called  the  Folies  -  Fantassin 
(which  Eila  did  not  know  to  be  a  kind  of 
music-hall  or  cafe  concert)  made  a  bond-fide 
offer  of  five  thousand  francs  to  the  most 
beautiful  woman  who  should  compete  for  a 
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prize  of  beauty  upon  a  certain  evening  on  a 
certain  date  before  a  jury  of  connoisseurs  at 
the  aforesaid  Folies-Fantassin. 

'  It  can't  be  true,'  she  thought  ;  but  she 
read  the  announcement  again,  nevertheless, 
and  upon  a  second  reading  was  more  than 
half  inclined  to  believe  it.  Certainly  one 
must  come  to  Europe  to  hear  of  such  things 
as  these.  How  could  it  be  worth  anybody's 
while  to  give  five  thousand  francs — a  whole 
two  hundred  pounds — to  a  person  for  being 
merely  pretty  ?  What  could  the  director  hope 
to  gain  when  he  had  paid  the  money  ?  To 
be  sure,  the  exhibition  in  itself  might  attract 
people,  though  even  upon  that  point  Eila 
could  not  help  having  her  doubts.  Possibly 
the  director  was  himself  a  very  rich  man,  with 
a  mania  for  seeing  a  variety  of  pretty  faces — 
she  had  heard  of  such  people — and  perhaps 
this  was  his  way  of  gratifying  his  mania. 
Still,  was  it  not  extraordinary  that  in  our 
sober  nineteenth  century  men  should  amuse 
themselves  by  aping  the  pastimes  of  the  gods 
of  mythology  ?  Though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  the  gods  were  more  reasonable,  since 
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the  prize  that  Paris  offered  was  nothing  more 
than  an  apple,  between  which  and  five  thou- 
sand francs  there  was  certainly  a  considerable 
difference.  She  wondered  what  kind  of  beauti- 
ful women  would  contend  for  the  prize.  To 
compete  for  it  at  all  would  be  a  tacit  avowal 
that  one  was  very  vain  ;  but  naturally  only 
completely  beautiful  creatures  would  think  of 
competing.  Would  they  be  divinely  tall  and 
most  divinely  fair  ?  or,  failing  this,  might 
passably  good-looking  young  women  still  have 
a  show  ?  Eila  raised  her  eyes  as  this  reflec- 
tion occurred  to  her,  and  they  fell  directly 
with  unpremeditation  upon  her  own  image  in 
the  glass.  Quick  as  thought  the  idea  flashed 
across  her  mind  : 

*  Supposing  /  were  to  try  for  the  prize  ?' 
But  almost  as  quickly  it  was  discarded 
with  an  accompanying  warm  flush  of  shame. 
Low  as  the  family  had  fallen,  they  had  not 
fallen  so  low  as  that.  The  next  step  would 
be  to  stand  at  the  door  of  a  booth  in  tights 
and  spangles,  or  to  walk  in  a  procession 
singing  dolorous  songs  through  the  streets. 
What    would    Reginald    say   when    she  told 
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him  of  her  thought  ?  But  she  would  not  tell 
him  of  it.  He  would  be  too  grievously  hurt. 
Mechanically  Eila  took  up  her  waxing-brush 
again,  but  before  a  few  more  minutes  had 
passed  at  her  work,  the  idea  she  had  dis- 
carded rushed  back  with  new  and  over- 
whelming force.  An  idea  once  admitted  has 
all  the  efficacy  of  the  proverbial  thin  end  of 
the  wedge.  Before  the  day  was  over,  the 
notion  of  exhibitino-  herself  at  the  Folies- 
Fantassin  did  not  seem  nearly  so  awful  as  at 
first.  Her  mother,  who  had  been  indisposed 
for  some  days,  and  whose  spirits  had  de- 
scended proportionately,  was  seized  with  a 
kind  of  faint  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  wild 
panic  that  ensued,  a  doctor,  recommended  by 
the  two  concierges,  who  showed  themselves 
more  curious  than  sympathizing  upon  the 
occasion,  was  sent  for.  He  was  a  very 
young  man,  with  the  exaggerated  dignity  of 
youth  ;  but  he  unbent  in  presence  of  the 
anguish  of  this  strange-looking  family,  whose 
members  reminded  him  vaguely  of  a  group 
of  sculptured  castaways.  He  wrote  pre- 
scriptions for  the  patient,  whom  he  declared 
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to  be  attacked  by  a  kind  of  *  grippe,'  a  name 
that  had  the  effect  of  immeasurably  increas- 
ing the  terror  of  the  others  ;  and,  with  un- 
conscious irony,  insisted  that,  so  soon  as  the 
fever  had  left  her,  she  should  be  given 
'  surtout  des  choses  nourissantes,'  and  he  em- 
phasized the  nourissantes  in  a  manner  that 
recalled  visions  of  Sunday  sirloins  and  bowls 
of  Cowa  cream  to  the  family,  and  that  in- 
creased a  thousandfold  the  remorseful  misery 
that  possessed  our  heroine's  soul. 

How  cruel  and  heedless  she  had  been  ! 
How  could  she  ever  forgive  herself?  She 
had  allowed  her  mother  to  share  in  all  the 
wants  and  privations  to  which  they  had  been 
of  necessity  subjected,  and  the  awful  conse- 
quences lay  at  her  door  alone.  She  had 
foreseen  that  the  money  could  not  hold  out 
in  any  case,  but  had  thought  that,  by  reckless 
parsimony,  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  avoid 
making  debts  they  could  never  hope  to  pay. 
She  had  been  most  awfully  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.  Nay,  if  it  had  been  only  a 
matter  of  pounds,  it  would  not  have  mattered, 
though,  like  Marjory  Daw,  she  had  had  to  sell 
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her  bed  and  lie  upon  straw  ;  but  it  was  a 
matter  of  health,  of  life  itself,  perhaps,  to  the 
one  being  for  whom  she  and  her  brothers  and 
sisters  would  have  laid  down  their  young 
lives  unflinchingly.  Mrs.  Clares  children, 
indeed,  could  criticise  their  mother's  conduct 
freely,  they  could  dispute  her  views,  they 
could  feel  she  had  ruined  their  prospects  ; 
but  continue  to  live  without  her  in  this  world 
they  could  not.  The  very  expression  of  the 
doctor  as  he  felt  her  pulse  had  made  them 
sick  with  terror.  Moreover,  without  any  in- 
tention on  her  part,  Mrs.  Clare  unwittingly 
intensified  their  alarm  by  her  manner  of  be- 
having under  the  afifliction.  She  had  one  of 
those  instinctively  dramatic  natures  whose 
very  identity  seems  to  disappear  in  illness, 
by  reason  of  the  tragic  aspect  their  owners 
unconsciously  assume.  The  moods  of  most 
of  us  are  subject  to  the  vacillations  that  we 
call  familiarly  '  ups  and  downs,'  but  Mrs. 
Clare's  '  ups '  went  to  impossible  heights, 
and  her  '  downs  '  descended  to  unfathomable 
depths.  When  her  children  saw  her  ex- 
tended  on   her   bed,  with   the  dark  flush   of 
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fever  on  her  cheeks,  and  a  wild,  half-resentful 
light  in  her  eyes,  they  were  paralyzed  with 
fear.  All  but  Eila  seemed  to  lose  their 
heads  completely,  and  even  to  her  the  vision 
of  the  octagonal  bottle  recurred  more  than 
once  with  a  deadly  and  horrible  fascination. 
She  thought  of  it  that  night  as  she  sat  by  her 
mother's  pillow,  after  sending  the  others  to 
bed,  and  listened  despairingly  to  her  inco- 
herent mutterings  and  fevered  breathings. 

*  You  must  make  the  Chevalier  carry  his 
sword  unsheathed  when  he  takes  you  to  dine 
at  the  Elysee,'  Mrs.  Clare  said.  '  Mind  he 
doesn't  forget  the  sword  ;  and  ask  the  Presi- 
dent from  me  why  they  don't  have  an 
alabaster  crematorium  built.  How  does  he 
suppose  our  spiritual  essences  are  going  to 
be  liberated,  if  he  shuts  us  up  in  coffins  ? 
Tell  him  it  wouldn't  cost  any  more  ;  and 
we're  going  to  be  rich — rich.' 

Eila  pressed  her  palms  against  her  temples 
distractedly,  as  she  heard  her  mother's 
ravings.  The  old  sensations  of  anguish  and 
terror  that  she  had  experienced  a  few  years 
back  seemed  to  leap  up  in  her  again.      She 
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had  thought  them  dead  and  forgotten,  and 
here  they  were  assailing  her  with  new  vigour. 
It  was  as  though  a  nerve  that  had  been 
seared  by  a  red-hot  iron  had  awakened  unex- 
pectedly to  life.  Yet  it  was  incumbent  upon 
her  at  all  costs  to  maintain  her  outward  calm. 
She  felt  that  if  she  were  to  give  way  now,  it 
would  indeed  be  the  end  of  all  things  for  the 
family.  Her  sister,  for  one,  was  not  to  be 
depended  upon.  There  are  natures  that 
glow  like  molten  metal  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction  ;  others,  less  strong,  cannot  hold 
together  under  the  fiery  ordeal.  Trouble 
and  terror  seemed  to  have  demoralized 
Mamy.  She  could  not  look  beyond  the 
present,  or  act  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Sunday  -  school  refrain  she  had  so  often 
chanted  over  the  Cowa  hills,  to  wait  till  the 
clouds  rolled  by.  Age  is  apt  to  wonder  that 
youth  should  allow  itself  to  be  so  completely 
cast  down  by  the  troubles  that  beset  it. 
'As  if/  says  AgG,  'youth  were  not  compen- 
sation enough  in  itself,  since  in  youth  all 
things  are  possible,  even  to  the  striking  of 
new  roots  into  new  soils,  and  the  sowing  of  a 
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fresh  harvest  of  loves,  of  joys,  and  of  heart- 
interests,  in  the  place  of  those  we  have  lost." 
But  this  is  the  argument  of  mature  years  ;  for 
youth  does  not  foresee  the  inevitable  appease- 
ment that  Time  will  bring,  nor  comprehend 
that  his  scvthe  has  a  blunt  as  well  as  a  keen 
edge,  and  has  as  much  power  to  heal  as  to 
wound.  Moreover,  in  youth  our  feelings  are 
all  at  their  keenest.  We  extract  from  joy  and 
grief  alike  the  very  fullest  flavour  they  can 
yield  us  ;  and  though  in  later  years  we  know 
that  the  separation  and  bereavements  which 
befall  us  are  absolute  and  final,  we  yet  take 
them  more  calmly  than  of  yore,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  lost  the  faculty  of  feel- 
ing the  intense  and  heart-wringing  anguish 
that  moved  us  before.  Perhaps  the  know- 
ledge that  it  will  all  be  the  same,  not  a 
hundred  years  hence,  as  we  are  told  in  youth, 
but  in  a  very  few  years,  and  that  these  years 
will  rush  like  all  things  on  their  downward 
course,  with  an  added  momentum  to  the  end, 
may  help  to  render  us  philosophical,  not  to 
say  stolid.  Or  perhaps  it  is  only  that  our 
feelings,   like   rubber  bands  that   have  been 
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long  in  use,  have  lost  their  early  power  of 
tension.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  grief, 
as  a  rule  (for  to  every  rule  there  are  excep- 
tions), is  intenser  in  early  than  in  advanced 
years,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  extra  elasticity 
of  youth.  Even  to  enjoin  it  to  look  ahead  is 
ofttimes  but  a  vain  consolation,  since  the 
prospect  of  living  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  in  a  world  where  we  have  already 
suffered  so  much  seems  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  burden  of  our  affliction. 

While  Mamy  gave  herself  up  to  an 
abandonment  of  despair,  Eila  set  herself  to 
think  what  were  best  to  be  done  in  the  pass 
to  which  they  had  now  arrived.  She  saw  no 
help  either  at  hand  or  from  afar.  Willie 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
keep  body  and  soul  together  in  London,  and 
unless  their  mother  should  grow  so  much 
worse  as  to  necessitate  their  sending  for  him 
(how  Eila  shuddered  at  the  thought!),  it 
would  be  cruel  to  tell  him  of  their  dire  need. 
There  was  Reginald,  certainly  ;  and  he  would 
sell  the  coat  from  his  back  to  help  them  ;  but 
Reginald,  for    all    his  goodwill,   was   a   poor 
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man,  with  a  paralyzed  mother  depending 
upon  him.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
and  they  were  threatened  with  expulsion — if 
it  came  to  their  following  their  mother  upon 
a  stretcher  to  the  hospital,  and  having  to  beg 
a  night's  shelter  for  themselves  in  a  refuge, 
she  would  pawn  or  sell  the  Chevalier,  and 
telegraph  as  a  last  resource  to  Hobart.  But 
would  it  not  be  better  in  the  first  place  to  try 
and  earn  money  legitimately  by  seizing  the 
present  opportunity  ?  There  was  nothing, 
she  told  herself,  she  would  not  do  to  save 
her  mother  and  brother  and  sisters,  even  to 
selling  herself  body  and  soul,  like  the  people 
she  had  read  of  in  books.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  how  she  should  set  about  it.  She 
had  but  vague  notions  of  the  manner  in  which 
people  earned  money  by  selling  themselves. 
In  books  the  heroine  threw  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  went  out  with  a  hectic  flush  on 
her  cheeks  and  a  feverish  light  in  her  eyes, 
returning  in  the  dawn  with  her  pockets  full 
of  gold.  But  to  whom  did  she  address  her- 
self for  the  gold  ?  and  would  not  one  die  of 
shame  if  the  first  person  addressed  should 
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drive  one  contemptuously  away  ?  Eila  felt 
drearily  resentful  towards  Fate  as  she  com- 
pared her  lot  with  that  of  other  women.  If 
she  had  been  given  at  least  some  means  of 
making  money  by  honest  labour !  But  there 
was  nothing  she  could  do.  She  was  a  poor 
hand  with  her  needle.  She  could  neither 
draw,  nor  sing,  nor  play  the  piano.  She 
could  not  keep  accounts  ;  she  might,  indeed, 
have  undertaken  the  care  of  young  children, 
or  given  lessons  in  English,  though  even  in 
this  respect  she  had  neither  system  nor 
method.  But  how  could  she  help  her  family 
upon  the  wretched  pittance  either  of  these 
callings  would  bring  ?  *  I  am  only  a  cumberer 
of  the  ground,'  she  thought  bitterly ;  yet  she 
had  all  the  time  a  vague  consciousness  of 
possessing  certain  qualities  which,  albeit  they 
were  not  marketable  like  accomplishments, 
had  yet  a  certain  value  of  their  own.  She 
had  youth  and  health,  a  beautiful  body,  quick 
sympathies,  an  impressionable  mind,  and  a 
warm  heart.  If  she  could  only  find  an  em- 
ployment where  such  qualities  as  these  might 
be  turned  to  account !     Had  she  not  heard 
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that  models  were  well  paid  by  the  artists  who 
drew  from  them?  If  the  Folies-Fantassin 
venture  failed,  if  some  poor  second  or  third 
prize  should  be  yet  beyond  her  grasp,  she 
might  turn  model  as  a  last  expedient,  and  so 
tide  the  family  over  the  evil  days  that  had 
befallen  them.  Wild  ideas  of  going  into  the 
street  and  studying  the  faces  that  passed  her 
until  she  found  one  that  looked  kind  and 
sympathizing  enough  to  be  trusted  with  her 
story  next  occurred  to  her.  Tears  of  pity  for 
her  mother  and  Truca  welled  into  her  eyes 
as  she  reviewed  the  position.  By-and-by 
she  crept  out  upon  the  balcony  again,  and 
felt  the  cool  night  wind  blow  across  her  wet 
cheeks.  It  was  one  in  the  morning,  and  the 
city  was  bathed  in  the  balmy  light  of  a  golden 
autumn  moon.  Eila  could  distinguish  the 
mighty  dome  of  the  Pantheon  a  little  farther 
down,  duskily  defined  against  the  starless 
night  sky.  Farther  still  the  airy  spire  of  the 
beautiful  Sainte  Chapelle  pierced  the  soft 
gloom  ;  one  by  one  the  separate  monuments 
she  had  learned  to  recognise  shaped  them- 
selves before  her  gaze  in  gray  but  separate 
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distinctness.  She  could  even  see  where  the 
river-lights  twinkled  at  long  intervals  that 
marked  the  bridges  of  the  Seine.  How  vast 
and  solemn  the  wondrous  city  looked  at  this 
tranquil  hour  of  the  night,  and  how  tiny  a 
fraction  of  it  she  and  her  belongings  repre- 
sented, camped  down  in  their  bare  rooms  in 
the  tawdry  building  behind  her !  If  they 
should  all  be  swept  away  to  -  night,  not  a 
single  eye  would  grow  dim,  not  a  tear  would 
be  shed  by  any  one  of  the  unknown  millions 
of  fellow  creatures  around  them.  At  most 
the  milk  -  woman  and  the  auvergnat  who 
brought  the  braise,  from  both  of  whom  she 
had  obtained  a  fortnight's  credit,  would  feel 
justifiably  indignant  at  having  been  cheated 
of  their  due.  To  arouse  friendly  sympathy 
among  total  strangers,  it  was  evident  that 
money  was  the  first  requisite.  They  must 
pay  their  way  before  they  could  hope  to  make 
friends ;  and  they  had  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  a  roof,  to  say  nothing  of  a  ceiling,  over 
their  heads.  Their  mother's  illness  would 
exhaust  the  last  penny,  and  more  would  not 
be  forthcoming  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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Some  belated  students  went  past  at  this 
moment  with  unsteady  step,  and  seeing  the 
dark  figure  standing  in  the  moonlit  balcony, 
perched  midway  between  earth  and  heaven, 
like  a  sculptured  saint  enshrined  in  a  niche 
between  the  flamboyant  arches  of  some 
ancient  Gothic  cathedral,  took  off  their  hats 
and  sang,  '  Le  voila  !  Nicholas  !  Ah  !  ah  ! 
ah  !'  in  a  mocking  chorus.  Eila  retreated 
hastily  into  the  shadow  until  they  had  gone 
by.  Looking  despairingly  across  the  dark 
expanse  of  the  far-stretching  Paris  roofs, 
she  recalled  similar  nights  at  Cowa,  when 
she  had  stood  under  the  creeper-wreathed 
frame  of  the  veranda  in  their  dear  despised 
colonial  home  ;  and  surely  no  Peri  lament- 
ing her  exile  from  Paradise  could  have  felt 
more  bitter  regret  at  her  banishment  from 
that  peaceful  haven.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  hardness  of  her 
own  individual  lot  that  moved  her.  All  such 
egoistic  regrets  were  merged  into  passionate 
sympathy  for  the  lot  of  the  others.  It  had 
been  the  height  of  happiness  in  her  younger 
days  to  stand  treat  for  her  little  brothers  and 
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sisters.  She  loved  to  see  them  eat  their  fill  ; 
to  give  them  a  pleasure  and  to  see  them 
enjoy  it  was  the  keenest  delight  she  knew. 
And  now  pitiless  Destiny  was  constraining 
her  to  deny  them  the  satisfaction  of  their 
very  hunger  and  thirst.  As  long  as  boiled 
beef  from  the  rotisserie,  and  bread  and  tea  (of 
which  latter  they  had  brought  a  supply  from 
Tasmania)  were  forthcoming,  they  could  do 
without  luxuries.  But  even  this  poor  fare 
had  been  unduly  cut  down  to-day.  Chicken 
broth  would  be  needed  for  the  invalid,  and 
meanwhile  cough-mixtures  and  other  medica- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  lemons  and  barley- 
water,  were  immediate  requirements. 

How  often  Eila  went  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  balcony  and  her  mother's 
bed  that  night  she  could  not  have  told. 
Four  o'clock  sounded  from  the  distant 
Pantheon,  and  the  great  and  small  clocks  of 
churches  and  public  buildings  boomed  and 
rang  the  same  hour  in  a  confused  and 
irregular  chorus.  The  air  was  growing 
chiller  ;  behind  the  trees  of  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  the  sky  held  a  far  promise  of  dawn 
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in  its  ash- coloured  expanse.  Eila  felt  that 
her  hands  were  clammy,  and  her  hair  dank 
with  the  dews  of  night.  A  spasm  of  self- 
reproach  seized  her  as  she  hurried  back  into 
her  mother's  room.  What  if  she  should  have 
been  courting  the  advance  of  the  same  weari- 
some malady  as  had  laid  her  mother  low  ? 
Upon  her  health  and  courage  the  very  lives 
of  the  others  seemed  to  depend,  though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  what  were  their  lives 
worth  to  them  under  present  circumstances  ? 
Mrs.  Clare,  however,  was  still  sleeping, 
and  Eila  crept  softly  into  the  reception-room, 
where  Mamy  lay  asleep  face  dowmwards  on 
her  mattress,  and  took  the  Pe^t^  Journal 
from  the  cupboard  into  which  she  had  thrust 
it.  It  was  growing  light  enough  now  to  read 
without  the  aid  of  a  candle.  She  took  it  to 
the  window  and  glanced  over  the  '  Faits 
Divers,'  wherein  a  host  of  daily  tragedies  are 
laconically  recorded ;  among  them,  a  short 
paragraph  entitled  '  Les  Drames  de  la 
Misere '  described  the  suicide  by  charcoal, 
after  the  approved  Paris  fashion,  of  a  mother 
and  her  four  children. 
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'  Why  them  and  not  us  ?'  reflected  Eila, 
shuddering. 

And  suddenly  she  recalled  Mamy's  childish 
wish,  that  the  whole  family  could  ascend  to 
heaven  all  together  upon  the  same  fiery  car, 
or  if  not  to  heaven,  at  least  to  rest  and 
forgetfulness.  To  forgetfulness !  To  the 
'  sleep  eternal '  in  an  eternal  night,  of  which 
Swinburne  had  sung.  If  it  had  been  in  her 
power  to  procure  instant  annihilation  at  this 
moment  for  herself  and  those  she  loved,  to 
blot  them  out  of  existence  as  completely  as 
though  they  had  never  had  part  nor  lot  in  it, 
Eila  would  not  have  hesitated.  Perhaps  the 
Buddhists  were  right,  after  all,  in  regarding 
life  as  an  opportunity  afforded  them  for 
ridding  themselves  of  the  nightmare  of  exist- 
ence, and  who  anticipated  and  thus  averted 
the  worst  of  the  horrors  life  had  to  offer. 
And  yet — and  yet — when  one  was  young 
and  strong  and  comely,  when  the  world  had 
such  a  marvellous  store  of  interest  and  de- 
light to  offer  to  brain  and  heart  and  senses,  it 
was  hard  that,  for  want  of  a  few  round  bits 
of  metal,  existence  should  be  nothing  but  a 
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torture-hole  of  Tantalus  !  Surely  there  must 
be  some  place  left  that  she  and  her  belong- 
ings could  still  fill  in  the  world. 

It  was  curious  that  in  the  present  crisis 
Eila  did  not  think  of  consulting  her  brother. 
That  Dick  would  have  thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  any  project  she  might  devise 
for  their  rescue  was  certain,  but  she  doubted 
his  capacity  for  being  of  use  ;  and  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  tell  him  that  the  family 
was  on  the  brink  of  starvation  until  she  had 
made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  them. 

From  the  '  Drames  de  la  Misere '  she 
turned  once  more  to  the  '  Prix  de  Beaute,' 
and  this  time  she  read  the  paragraph  care- 
fully, weighing  every  word.  She  smiled 
ironically  as  she  read  that  only  /es  demoiselles 
honorables  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
exhibition.  It  was  furthermore  declared  that 
no  favour  would  be  shown,  that  the  strictest 
impartiality  would  be  observed  in  awarding 
the  prizes,  and  that  beauty  pure  and  simple, 
beauty  alone,  would  gain  the  suffrages.  A 
second  prize  of  two  thousand  francs  was  to 
be  awarded  to  the  second  on  the  list,  and  the 
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director  declared  his  willingness  to  receive 
the  applications  of  all  the  de//es  dames  who 
should  present  themselves  between  ten  and 
twelve  in  the  morning  at  the  Folies-Fantassin 
within  a  specified  date.  The  list  would  be 
closed  next  day.  When  Eila  came  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  her  mind  was  made  up. 
The  pallor  of  a  great  resolution  blanched 
her  cheeks  as  she  laid  the  paper  down.  She 
would  make  her  application  next  day  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  She  would  brave  all  the 
consequences  :  the  publicity,  the  notoriety, 
the  shame,  the  insolent  looks  of  the  men  who 
would  pass  her  *  points  '  under  review  ;  the 
insults  of  the  crowd,  who  would  have  pur- 
chased the  right  of  insulting  her.  She  would 
thankfully  take  her  seat,  if  need  be,  among 
the  painted  queens  of  fairs  and  casinos,  and 
bare  her  neck  and  arms  for  the  ribald  appre- 
ciation of  her  judges.  And  she  would  have 
room  for  no  other  feeling  than  a  prayer 
uttered  from  the  depth  of  her  heart  that  she 
might  find  favour  in  their  eyes,  and  that  they 
might  award  her  at  least  the  two-thousand- 
franc  prize  which  was  to  save  her  family  from 
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Starving.  The  five-thousand  franc  prize  was 
certainly  beyond  her  reach.  Whatever  might 
be  thought  of  the  plan,  it  was  preferable  to 
seeing  Truca  and  the  rest  gasp  out  their 
strong  young  lives  amid  hideous  charcoal 
fumes. 

Young  Mrs.  Frost's  next  operation  was  tc 
walk  softly  in  the  growing  dawn  to  the  gilt- 
edged  mirror,  and  to  look  at  herself  therein 
with  intent  and  severe  scrutiny.  I  think  she 
was  reassured  by  the  reflection  that  met  her 
gaze.  A  night-watch,  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  tear-shedding,  is  not  a  becoming 
process  ;  but  Eila's  beauty  was  proof  against 
more  than  this.  The  mental  suffering  she 
had  endured  had  had  no  other  apparent  effect 
than  that  of  darkening  her  eyes  strangely. 
They  seemed  to  shine  out  of  her  face,  which 
was  as  white  as  a  Pierrot's,  with  an  almost 
disquieting  lustre.  There  was  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  a  line  or  a  seam  to  be  seen 
in  the  colourless  face ;  hardly  the  vaguest 
indication  of  a  crease  in  the  round,  sculptured 
throat.  The  setting  of  low-growing  hair 
framed   her   forehead  and  cheeks   with  dark 
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tendrils,  as  fine  and  soft  as  though  they  had 
been  painted  against  the  flesh.  Not  all  the 
threadbare  shabbiness  of  the  old  jacket  and 
skirt  she  had  thrown  on  over  her  nightdress 
could  conceal  the  beautiful  proportions  of  her 
form,  nor  disguise  the  firm  roundness  of  her 
arms  and  bust ;  it  could  not  even  destroy  the 
statuesque  line  from  the  hip  downwards,  that 
Greek  sculptors  have  defined  so  perfectly  in 
the  marble  effigies  they  have  bequeathed  us 
of  their  draped  goddesses.  Eila  turned 
away,  nevertheless,  from  her  inspection  in 
the  glass  with  a  sigh  ;  but  a  sigh  may  mean 
many  things.  For  one  thing,  she  reflected 
that  she  had  no  dress  in  which  to  appear 
•"upon  the  scene.  Perhaps  the  director  of  the 
Folies-Fantassin  could  tell  her  where  to  hire 
one.  It  mattered  so  little  what  she  put  on, 
as  long  as  she  gained  a  prize.  Perhaps  the 
less  she  wore  the  better.  When  Virginia  in 
the  romance  refused  to  disrobe  on  the  sink- 
ing vessel,  and  to  suffer  herself  to  be  carried 
minus  her  clothes  through  the.  waves,  she 
had  no  starving  brothers  and  sisters  whose 
lives   depended   upon    her   own.       She   was 
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haunted  by  no  visions  of  a  home  besieged  by 
the  grim  spectre  of  Want.  She  might  throw 
away  her  own  life  in  deference  to  an  arti- 
ficiality of  civilization  ;  she  would  not,  surely, 
have  thrown  away  the  dear  lives  that  de- 
pended upon  hers. 

Eila  felt  almost  relieved  now  that  her 
resolution  was  finally  taken.  She  intended 
to  keep  her  plan  a  secret  from  the  others. 
She  even  cherished  the  hope  that  she  might 
so  manage  matters  that  they  would  never 
know  the  truth.  The  very  next  day  she 
would  call  upon  the  director  of  the  Folies, 
and  if  he  held  out  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  she  would  feel  herself  justified  in 
selling  or  pawning  the  few  little  personal  be- 
longings that  were  still  hers,  and  spend- 
ing the  money  thus  procured  in  keeping  the 
household  together  until  the  issue  of  the 
contest  for  the  '  Prix  de  Beaute '  should  be 
decided. 


CHAPTER  XII 


EILA  S    NOTION    TAKES    SHAPE. 


Almost  everyone  has  experienced  the  strange 
fact  that  trivial  words  and  unimportant  scenes 
will  engrave  themselves  enduringly  In  the 
memory,  while  golden  maxims  and  spectacles 
of  grave  import  will  leave  but  shadowy  im- 
pressions in  their  wake.  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  attempt  to  explain  this  humiliating  cir- 
cumstance. The  explanation  least  mortifying 
to  our  vanity  is  that,  when  the  meaningless 
joke  or  trivial  occurrence  inscribed  itself  so 
indelibly  in  our  minds,  our  brains  chanced  to 
be  in  a  peculiarly  receptive  condition,  so  that, 
like  highly  -  sensitive  plates,  they  retained 
whatsoever  was  recorded  on  them.  We  will 
not  admit  that  foolish  and  risqiid  refrains 
[90] 
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could  appeal  more  strongly  to  our  recollection 
than  weighty  and  solemn  discourses  ;  but  we 
are  fain  to  wish  sometimes  that  the  discourses 
could  have  found  our  brains  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  supersensltlveness  as  enabled  us  to 
retain  the  refrains. 

When  Ella  took  her  long  drive  on  the  top 
of  the  Clichy-Odeon  omnibus  in  search  of  the 
beauty-hunting  director  of  the  Folles-Fantas- 
sin,  the  Paris  that  lay  about  her  feet  was  the 
normal  workaday  Paris  with  which  she  was 
now  familiar.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise, 
her  mind  should  have  been  too  absorbed  by 
the  weighty  matters  that  filled  it — her  m.other's 
illness,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  family, 
and  her  own  desperate  resolution — to  allow 
of  her  noticing  what  passed  in  the  outward 
world.  Yet  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  her 
absorption  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  the  acuteness  of  her  vision.  It  was 
as  thouoh  the  tension  of  her  mind  had  affected 

o 

all  her  senses,  and  had  strained  them,  so  to 
speak,  to  concert-pitch.  For  ever  after  the 
recollection  of  this  drive  was  photographed 
on   her  brain   with    all   its   minutest   circum- 
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Stances — photographed,  moreover,  according 
to  latest  discoveries,  in  all  the  vivid  colours 
that  the  reality  had  worn.  Her  eyes  seemed 
to  embrace  in  one  sweep  the  pale  autumn 
sky  overhead,  the  drooping  leaves  that  clung 
weakly  to  the  branches  on  the  boulevard 
trees,  the  Brobdingnagian  gilt  letters  that 
adorned  the  fronts  of  the  endlessly  tall  houses, 
the  glimpses  of  indoor  life  in  the  entresols 
with  which  she  was  now  at  a  level  upon  her 
perch,  the  sweeping  Seine,  with  its  changing 
patches  of  light  and  shade,  the  bright  crowd 
in  the  streets  below — rich  and  poor,  busy  and 
idle,  virtuous  and  vicious,  fat  and  lean — all  so 
much  alike  in  their  outward  aspect  of  trimness 
and  neatness.  A  double  train  of  thought  was 
coursing  through  her  mind  as  she  watched 
the  scene.  While  her  eyes  were  taking  it  all 
in,  her  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  home 
she  had  left.  Her  mother  had  seemed  in- 
clined to  doze,  and  might  safely  be  left  to 
M amy's  care.  Mamy  herself,  upon  whom 
the  least  ray  of  hope  acted  as  a  charm,  had 
been  up  betimes  to  help  in  the  tidying-up. 
This  was  a  process  soon  accomplished  where 
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there  were  literally  but  a  few  sticks  of  furniture 
to  tidy.  She  had  also  run  down  before  seven 
in  the  morning  with  the  dac  d' ordure  rather 
than  allow  Dick,  who  was  still  asleep,  to  be 
awakened  to  perform  the  operation.  Two 
students  from  the  Ecole  de  Medeclne  had 
turned  round  to  stare  in  astonished  admiration 
at  the  vision  of  the  white-throated,  sunny- 
haired  maiden  setting  down  her  scavenger's 
burden  upon  the  pavement.  Next  Dick,  after 
he  had  devoured  half  the  spiral  loaf  and  a 
bowl  of  chicory  coffee  of  Ella's  preparing, 
had  been  sent  off  to  a  co-operative  chemist's 
where  a  reduction  was  made  upon  all  the 
drugs.  Ella  herself  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  prepare  for  her  expedition, 
and  Mamy  had  been  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  time  she  bestowed  upon  her  preparations. 
Her  surprise  was  still  greater  as  Ella  emerged 
from  her  room  dressed  In  her  best,  looking 
radiantly  handsome  in  her  shiny  black  alpaca 
and  her  little  Marie  Stuart  bonnet,  the  latter 
covered  by  a  flimsy  transparency  of  gauze, 
through  which  her  dark  eyes  and  vira-Inal 
complexion  looked  unutterably  soft.     She  had 
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unearthed  from  the  depths  of  one  of  the 
battered  trunks  a  small  square  of  Maltese 
lace,  a  relic  of  better  days,  which  encircled 
her  throat  of  marble.  Mamy  did  not  dis- 
simulate her  astonishment  as  she  noted  the 
transformation  In  her  sister's  appearance. 

'  What  are  you  dressed  up  to  the  nines  like 
that  for  ?'  she  asked  in  discontented  tones,  In 
which  a  certain  admiration  was,  however,  dis- 
cernible. 

'  The  only  decent  rig  I  have,  dear,'  replied 
Ella  apologetically.  '  One  mustn't  cry  misery 
when  one  is  in  search  of  work,  you  know.' 

'  You  in  search  of  work  !'  echoed  Mamy 
derisively.  '  People  will  be  more  likely  to 
think  they've  got ,  to  bow  you  out  to  your 
carriage !  I  should  never  believe  you  wanted 
work  If  you  came  to  me  like  that ;  I  should 
think  you  were  joking.  No  one  will  venture 
to  offer  you  work,  you'll  see.' 

*  What !  not  if  I  ask  for  it  ?  You  may  be 
sure  they  will.     Why  shouldn't  they  ?' 

*  Why  shouldn't  they  ?'  echoed  Mamy. 
*  Just  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  !  You 
might  be  a  princess  in  disguise.     One  can't 
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help  looking  grand  when  one  is  so  handsome, 
I  suppose.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  I  look  handsome  this 
morning,  Mamy  dear?'  Eila  asked,  with  an 
eagerly  appealing  air. 

Mamy  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully. 

'  You  can't  think  how  cross  you  make  me 
feel !  You  know  you're  frightfully  good- 
looking.  What's  the  use  of  talking  about 
it  ?  What  good  is  it  here,  excepting  to  make 
people  stare  at  you  and  follow  you  about  in 
the  street  ?' 

To  this  objection,  however,  Eila  did  not 
reply.  She  was  drawing  on  the  pair  of  kid 
gloves  that  had  been  destined  for  her  visit  to 
her  cousin.  Latterly  she  had  foregone  gloves 
altogether,  or  concealed  her  hands  out  of  doors 
in  an  old  muff  that  had  reached  its  limit  of 
perennial  shabbiness  several  years  ago. 

*  You'll  bring  something  in  with  you  for 
dinner,  anyhow,'  said  Mamy  anxiously,  as 
she  followed  her  sister  to  the  landing. 

Eila  nodded,  and  ran  lightly  down  the  long 
uncarpeted  flight  of  stairs.  The  man-con- 
cierge,  who  was  waxing  the  landing  of  the 
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premiere,  made  way  for  her  surlily  as  she 
passed.  He  was  too  much  of  a  Frenchman 
to  withhold  his  staring  tribute  of  admiration 
as  she  flitted  by  ;  but,  as  he  slid  his  foot 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  boards,  a 
muttered  '  'Cre-nom  '  betrayed  the  perplexity 
of  his  mind.  Indeed,  the  family  from  outre- 
mer,  on  the  quatrieme,  was  the  occasion  of 
chronic  bewilderment  to  the  concierge  pair. 
Inmates  such  as  these  were  a  new  and  un- 
explained fact  in  their  experience.  Not  only 
had  they  no  furniture  to  speak  of,  which  was 
a  suspicious  feature  in  itself,  but  they  had  no 
apparent  calling  or  occupation.  That  they 
were  miserably  poor  was  certain ;  yet  they  did 
nothing,  and  mother  and  daughters  were  ob- 
viously without  an  amant.  Anything  so  hope- 
lessly unpractical,  so  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
the  dictates  of  the  most  elementary  intelligence, 
had  never  been  witnessed  during  all  the  con- 
cierge's term  of  office.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  make  something  of  the  letters  from  Australia 
that  it  occasionally  behoved  him  to  carry  to 
the  qiiatricniey  and  of  which  he  had  begged 
the    stamps  ;   but   here,    too,    his   efforts   had 
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proved  unavailing.  He  would  have  set  the 
family  down  as  Nihilists  had  such  a  suspicion 
been  compatible  with  their  evident  ignorance 
of  even  the  names  of  those  who  held  the  reins 
of  power  in  France,  and  with  the  generally 
'  ofullible  '  and  innocent  air  that  characterized 
them. 

Eila  meanwhile  was  looking  down  into  the 
Paris  streets  from  her  elevated  seat  on  the 
top  of  the  omnibus.  All  her  life  long  she 
would  remember  the  aspect  of  the  river  as 
she  saw  it  dancing  beneath  her  while  she 
crossed  the  bridge,  with  the  autumn  sun 
pricking  it  into  sparkles,  and  the  trail  of  the 
steamers  scoring  its  silver-gray  surface  with 
undulating  bands.  Clattering  across  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  the  heavy  vehicle  rolled  beneath 
the  narrow  Louvre  archway,  and  came  to  a 
standstill  near  the  Palais  Royal  before  taking 
a  fresh  freight  of  passengers  for  Clichy  ;  then 
up  the  busy  Rue  de  Richelieu,  with  its  old- 
world  air  and  great  library,  where  students 
bury  themselves  in  past  ages  in  the  heart  of 
modern  Paris,  and  thence  into  the  seething 
life  of  the  Grands  Boulevards,  framed  in  an 
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indistinct  setting  of  pale,  gold  -  broidered 
facades  and  tremulous  yellow-green  leaves. 
Here  Eila  left  the  omnibus,  and  set  herself 
to  walk  bravely  through  unknown  streets  to 
the  Folies-Fantassin.  She  had  enough  of 
the  Marie  Bashkirtseff  element  in  her  nature 
to  have  felt  excited  and  elated  under  other 
circumstances  at  the  evident  admiration  she 
aroused  on  her  passage.  Now  she  only  valued 
it  as  an  encouragement  to  carry  out  the  thing 
she  had  undertaken.  She  was  obliged  to 
retrace  her  steps  more  than  once  before  she 
found  the  building,  for  the  streets  were  tor- 
tuous, and  she  was  diffident  of  asking  her 
way.  She  found  it  at  last — a  leprous-hued 
edifice,  with  a  side-entrance  that  led  into  a 
dark,  descending  passage.  The  front-doors 
appeared  to  be  closed,  and  she  was  hesitating 
whether  to  penetrate  into  the  passage  by  the 
side-entrance,  or  to  knock  boldly  at  the  front- 
door, when  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  large 
girth,  with  very  prominent  eyes,  and  the  kind 
of  fat  French  face  she  had  so  often  seen 
caricatured  in  Punch,  came  through  the  side- 
entrance  smoking  a  cigar.      '  Gentleman,'  she 
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would  have  called  him,  in  deference  to  his 
clothes,  which  had  an  air  of  premeditated 
smartness,  though  it  flashed  across  her  mind 
that  the  French  title  of  Monsieur,  which  is 
of  almost  universal  application,  would  have 
described  him  more  correctly.  She  had  lived 
in  Paris  just  long  enough  to  comprehend  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  monsieur  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, but  just  as  likely  that  he  may  be  the 
reverse.  An  mdzmduy  on  the  other  hand, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  anything  but  a  doubtful, 
ill-dressed  personage. 

The  monsieur  she  encountered  to-day 
started  back  as  he  came  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  her,  and  said  in  perfectly  audible 
tones  : 

*  Bonte  du  ciel !  quelle  jolie  fille  !' 
But  her  sense  of  the  exceeding  gravity  of 
her  mission  prevented  her  from  being  dis- 
concerted by  the  compliment.  She  hardly 
noticed  it,  in  fact ;  only  her  cheeks  grew 
visibly  paler,  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she 
inquired  timidly  in  her  best  French  whether 
it  was  here  that  she  might  expect  to  find  the 
director  of  the  Folies-Fantassin. 
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'  Mais  c'est  moi,  mademoiselle !'  replied 
her  new  acquaintance,  with  a  delighted  bow. 
'  Venez  done,  je  vous  ferai  inscrire  sur 
I'instant.' 

Eila  followed  him  down  the  dark  passage, 
with  a  trepidation  tempered  by  a  general 
feeling  of  unreality,  to  a  littered  room,  look- 
ing out  upon  one  of  those  foul,  damp,  dark, 
and  contracted  stone  spaces  that  are  assumed 
to  be  yards  in  Paris.  The  office  seemed, 
however,  only  to  form  part  of  a  wing 
attached  to  the  main  building,  which  appar- 
ently stretched  in  its  turn  a  long  way  back 
until  it  culminated  in  a  photographer's  studio 
perched  upon  so  elevated  a  house-top  that  it 
made  the  neck  as  well  as  the  eye  ache  to 
look  up  at  it.  Eila  felt  her  heart  flutter  like 
a  frightened  bird  as  she  took  the  seat  the 
director  pointed  out  to  her.  Though  he  had 
a  second-rate  theatrical  cast  of  face,  which 
made  her  think  vaguely  of  circus-riders  and 
organ-grinders,  and  especially  of  a  certain 
brigand  hero  she  had  seen  long  ago  on  the 
Hobart  stage,  and  whom  she  had  passion- 
ately worshipped  in  her  imagination  through- 
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out  an  entire  evening,  there  yet  seemed  to 
her  to  be  something  in  it  that  might  be 
appealed  to.  His  eyes,  it  was  true,  goggled 
undisguised  admiration  of  her  charms,  but 
there  was  nothing  deliberately  insulting  in 
their  expression.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  certain  comic  stupefaction  in  their  re- 
gard, as  though  they  had  been  saying  :  '  Que 
diable  vient-elle  faire  dans  cette  galere  !* 

She  was  spared  the  embarrassment  of  ex- 
plaining her  mission,  for  the  director  seemed 
to  know  it  intuitively,  and  she  was  inno- 
cently struck  by  what  she  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  great  tact  and  discrimination  on  his 
part.  If  he  had  not  guessed  why  she  had 
come,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  would  never 
have  found  the  courage  to  tell  him.  She  did 
try,  however,  to  explain  that  it  was  the  need 
of  money  that  had  driven  her  to  take  such  a 
step,  whereat  he  looked  at  her  again  with  an 
air  of  half- incredulous,  half- mocking  per- 
plexity that  might  have  been  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways.  As  she  said  nothing, 
but  only  blushed  under  the  look,  he  shrugged 
his  fat  shoulders,  as  though  to  imply  that  he 
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gave  up  trying  to  solve  the  mystery  for  the 
present.  Eila  gave  herself  the  name  of 
Clara  Rose,  of  which  she  had  thought  In  the 
night,  but  admitted  that  It  was  an  assumed 
one.  The  director  seemed  to  hesitate  be- 
tween his  desire  to  question  her  farther  and 
the  necessity  for  keeping  an  engagement. 
He  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  uttered  an 
involuntary  *  DIable !'  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair.  But  the  object  of  young  Mrs.  Frost's 
visit  had  been  fulfilled.  The  last  step  had 
been  taken.  The  director  had  even  given 
her  the  address  of  the  theatrical  costumier 
who  would  provide  her  the  costume  she  was 
to  wear.  He  had  hurriedly  jotted  down  the 
items  of  It  as  he  scanned  her  person.  She 
was  also  directed  to  return  the  morning 
before  the  exhibition,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  shown  the  place  she  would  have  to  occupy 
on  the  stage.  The  whole  affair  had  been  so 
easily  and  rapidly  arranged,  and  the  director 
seemed  to  look  upon  It  as  so  normal  and 
practical  a  proceeding,  that  Ella  felt  half  re- 
assured as  she  turned  away  from  him  on  her 
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homeward  way,  after  he  had  ushered  her 
through  the  dark  passage  to  the  street. 
There  was  yet  a  Httle  time  to  spare  before 
she  would  be  expected  home,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  it  to  go  once  more  to  the  address 
her  mother  had  brought  from  Hobart,  and  to 
see  whether  she  might  discover  some  news 
of  her  cousin.  It  seemed  a  forlorn  hope,  but 
this  time  she  was  more  successful,  though 
the  news  she  obtained  filled  her  with  despair. 
She  heard  that  a  Monsieur  Hubert  de  Merle 
had  actually  occupied  an  apartment  here- 
abouts before  the  street  was  changed  many 
years  ago.  It  was  before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Monsieur  de  Merle  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  friends  among  the  Com- 
munists, and  perhaps  he  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  France.  Some  exiles  who 
returned  from  New  Caledonia  had  reported 
that  he  had  become  a  '  squattere '  in  Australia. 
In  Australia  !  Eila's  voice  faltered  as  she 
thanked  the  man  who  gave  her  this  explana- 
tion. Nothing  more  definite  was  to  be  ob- 
tained, and    she    trudged    home    (three   sous 
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saved  counted  for  something)  with  a  de- 
pressing sense  that  the  family  migration  had 
been  even  a  greater  act  of  folly  than  she  had 
supposed.  Not  only  had  they  pursued  an 
ignis  fatuus  across  the  world,  but  they  had 
left  the  solid  substance  behind  them  in  a 
double  sense. 

Hubert  had  been,  in  all  probability,  within 
a  very  few  days  of  them,  while  they  had  been 
making  the  most  unheard-of  sacrifices  to 
come  to  Europe  in  search  of  him.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  living  for  years  in  their  very 
neighbourhood,  for  Australians  and  Tas- 
manians  are  neighbours.  Nay,  he  might 
even  have  come  to  Hobart  itself  among  the 
army  of  summer  strangers,  without  their 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

They  could  have  sympathized  with  his  life 
and  his  work,  for  doubtless  he  spoke  the 
same  language  as  themselves,  and  got  at  the 
rights  of  the  wonderful  ruby  story  that  con- 
cerned them.  Pondering  over  these  things, 
Eila  returned  home,  and,  to  the  eager  ques- 
tions poured  forth  by  Mamy  as  she  opened 
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the  door,  replied  gravely  that  she  had  put  In 
a  claim  for  a  kind  of  work  she  thought  she 
might  be  capable  of  undertaking,  but  that  it 
was  useless  to  question  her  further,  as  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  say  nothing  until 
the  matter  was  decided. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Bohemia's    visitors. 

About  ten  days  later,  as  Eila  was  returning 
along  the  old  Rue  St.  Jacques  from  a  secret 
expedition  to  the  theatrical  costumier,  who 
was  arranging  her  a  kind  of  Bacchante 
costume,  taken  from  a  mythological  ballet,  a 
very  different  aspect  of  Paris  was  greeting 
the  eyes  of  Lucy  Warden  and  her  brother, 
standing  in  one  of  the  balconies  in  front  of 
an  upper  room  of  the  Hotel  Continental, 
overlooking  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  branches  of  the  famous  elms  over  the 
way  were  only  sprinkled  now  with  limp 
leaves,  that  the  faintest  breeze  brought 
fluttering  down.  The  air  was  just  a  little 
chill,   for  the  summer  heats  had  long  been 
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cooled  by  the  frigid  nights  of  autumn,  and 
Lucy  had  thrown  a  sealskin  tippet,  as  new 
and  sleek  and  rich-looking  as  everything  else 
she  possessed,  over  her  not  too  plump 
shoulders.  Lucy  was  not  what  the  French 
expressively  call  ^toffde  in  a  fleshly  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  heaped  upon  her 
spare  little  person  stuffs  both  rich  and 
rare,  and  it  was  a  belief  in  the  family 
that  you  might  stick  a  pin  into  any  part 
of  Lucy's  attire,  when  she  was  '  dressed 
for  the  day,'  with  the  sole  exception  of  her 
waistband,  without  risk  of  encountering  her 
flesh. 

Mrs.  Warden,  with  her  son  and  daughter, 
had  arrived  in  Paris  only  the  day  before,  and 
Sydney  had  already  inscribed  their  names  in 
the  hotel-book,  with  a  proud  flourish  of  Black 
Swan  Station,  Victoria,  and  Emu  Villa, 
Tasmania,  appended  to  them.  He  had  con- 
sulted the  list  of  theatres  posted  up  for  the 
benefit  of  inmates,  and  had  taken  his  mother 
and  sister  to  see  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  *  La 
Tosca.'  The  young  people  had  been  im- 
mensely impressed,  and  their  mother  a  trifle 
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bewildered.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Warden  found 
it  necessary  to  remind  herself  more  than 
once  during  the  course  of  the  drama  that  it 
was  really  the  thing,  after  all,  to  go  and 
admire  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  this  particular 
piece.  Otherwise,  there  were  details  in  it 
she  would  rather,  for  her  own  part,  have 
avoided  witnessing.  To-day  their  time  was 
all  their  own,  and  Mrs.  Warden  was  casting 
about  for  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
shining  hours  of  the  bright  Paris  afternoon, 
and  moving  rather  laboriously  about  the 
charming  room  she  shared  with  her  daughter, 
when  Lucy  and  her  brother  discussed  their 
plans  outside. 

'  How  pretty  it  is  over  there,  to  be  sure !' 
said  Lucy  reflectively.  '  Do  look  at  the 
ribands  of  that  woman  with  the  children  !  A 
nurse,  I  suppose.  They  almost  sweep  the 
ground !  And  what  smart  gold  pins  she  has 
in  her  cap,  too  !' 

'  Just  look  how  that  fellow  holds  his  reins,' 
said  Sydney,  for  whom  the  aspect  of  the 
riders  and  their  mounts  on  the  way  to  the 
Bois  was  more  interesting  than  the  pins  and 
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ribands  of  the  nounous.     '  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  duffer  ?' 

*  He  has  a  nice  horse,  though,'  observed 
Lucy  doubtfully.  '  By-the-by,  Sydney,  if 
we  go  and  see  the  Clares  to-day,  will  you 
come  with  us  ?  We  have  their  address,  you 
know.' 

'  Why  ?  Did  mother  say  she  was  going  ?' 
asked  Sydney,  after  a  pause. 

His  tone  sounded  more  sulky  than  en- 
couraging, for  his  mother's  attitude  towards 
his  friends  had  been  long  a  sore  point  with 
the  young  man.  He  knew  that  she  looked 
upon  it  as  a  condescension  to  visit  them,  and 
was  prepared  to  resent  her  patronage  on  his 
own  account  as  well  as  on  theirs. 

'  She  didn't  exactly  say  she  was  going,' 
Lucy  replied  guardedly  ;  '  but  I  know  she 
will  if  I  ask  her.  After  all,  Sydney  ' — this 
after  a  moment's  reflection — 'you  must  see 
that  neither  Mrs.  Clare  nor  young  Mrs.  Frost 
is  altogether  mother's  sort.' 

*  They're  not  always  chattering  about  the 
fashions,  if  you  mean  that,'  said  Sydney 
warmly.     He  did  not  reply,    '  I   never  said 
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they  were,'  for  Lucy's  words  showed  that 
she  had  divined  to  a  certain  extent  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

'  No,  I  don't  mean  that,'  said  Lucy  calmly. 
Her  face,  however,  was  a  trifle  suffused  ; 
Sydney's  contemptuous  utterance  of  the  word 
'  fashions  '  seemed  like  a  reflection  upon  her 
mother  and  herself.  '  I  mean  something  quite 
different,  though,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  silly 
to  be  always  attacking  the  fashion  as  you  do. 
I  am  sure  there  are  heaps  of  clever,  fashion- 
able people  in  the  world,  whatever  you  may 
say,  just  as  there  are  stupid  unfashionable 
ones.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  the  Clares  in 
that  way,  nor  about  the  peculiar  style  in  which 
they  dress.  If  ^/la^  were  all,  one  would  not 
mind  so  much ' 

'  If  what  were  all  ?'  interrupted  Sydney 
gruffly.  '  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  you're 
talking  about !' 

'  If  their  being  outwardly  peculiar  were  all,' 
replied  Lucy  frostily,  *one  would  not  mind  so 
much,  though  they  are  unlike  everybody  else 
one  knows.  But  they  have  such  peculiar 
ideas.     They  scoff  at  religion,  for  one  thing  ; 
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Still,  I  suppose  they  are  to  be  pitied,  for  they 
really  are  an  unfortunate  family.  There's 
young  Mrs.  Frost,  for  instance  ;  if  she  hadn't 
married  in  such  a  hurry,  she  might  really  have 
made  a  good  match  in  the  end.  People  think 
her  very  good-looking,  and  she  zs  pretty,  in  a 
way,  if  she  were  only  a  little  better  dressed  ; 
and  Mamy,  too.  I  can't  think  how  she  could 
be  so  silly  as  to  behave  as  she  did  In  Hobart.* 

Sydney  pulled  his  travelling-cap — he  had 
set  It  on  his  head  as  he  came  out  upon  the 
balcony — farther  over  his  forehead. 

'  How  did  she  behave  ?'  he  said,  with 
studied  indifference,  but  quailing  Inwardly. 

He  had  looked  away  from  his  sister  as  he 
asked  the  question,  and  Lucy  affected  to 
yawn  as  she  replied  : 

'  Why,  everyone  knows  she  was  an  out- 
rageous little  flirt.  She  was  going  the  right 
way  to  ruin  all  her  chances  of  getting  settled 
in  life.' 

*  Getting  a  husband,  you  mean  !'  said  her 
brother  shortly.  '  I  don't  suppose  she'd  got 
to  the  end  of  her  chances,  as  you  call  It,  seeing 
she  was  only  seventeen  last  March.' 
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'How  well  you  know  her  age  for  a  stranger!' 
observed  Lucy,  with  meaning.  She  had 
coloured  a  little  at  Sydney's  comment  ;  for 
Lucy  was  sensitive  upon  the  score  of  her 
age,  and  often  secretly  regretted  that  she 
was  not  three  years  her  brother's  junior 
instead  of  his  senior.  '  I  know  Mamy's  only 
a  child,  if  it  comes  to  that,'  she  continued  ; 
*  but  she  was  a  most  precocious  little  flirt,  all 
the  same.  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to 
go  and  see  them  this  morning.  You  got  their 
address  from  the  bank  in  London,  you  know. 
How  astonished  they  will  be,  to  be  sure ! 
We  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  they 
would  think  of  seeing  in  Paris.' 

Sydney  would  infinitely  have  preferred 
calling  upon  his  friends  alone.  So  com- 
pletely, indeed,  did  he  incorporate  himself 
with  them,  that  he  would  have  liked  to  send 
them  timely  warning  of  his  mother's  intended 
visit.  He  did  not  do  so ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  couple  of  hours  later  a 
carriap^e  from  the  Hotel  Continental  drew 
up  before  the  tall  house  in  the  Boulevard  de 
rObservatoire,  and  two  richly-clad  ladies,  ac- 
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companled  by  a  young  man  whose  morning- 
suit  of  finest  serge  proclaimed  him  to  be 
dressed  by  a  genuine  English  tailor  —  no 
counterfeit  tailleur  Anglais — inquired  of  the 
evil-looking  concierge  the  number  of  Madame 
Clare's  apartment.  Little  did  the  visitors 
imagine,  as  they  rustled  up  the  stairs,  that 
their  visit  was  equivalent  to  bringing  a  week's 
rent  in  their  pockets,  since  it  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  concierge  to  extend  to  a  fort- 
night the  week's  credit  he  had  given  Eila. 

The  mid-day  meal  that  day  consisted  of  a 
franc  portion  of  cabbage-soup  and  some  bread. 
Ever  after  Eila  trembled  to  reflect  that  if 
Mrs.  Warden  had  arrived  just  five  minutes 
earlier,  she  must  have  seen  Dick  mounting 
the  stairs  with  the  tin  of  soup  in  one  hand, 
and  a  loaf  like  a  spiral  walking-stick  in  the 
other.  Fate,  however,  was  kind,  for  the 
family  were  all  indoors.  Unfortunately,  the 
table  in  the  ante-chamber  was  laid — that  is 
to  say,  it  was  covered  with  two  newspapers 
in  lieu  of  a  cloth,  and  four  coarse  soup-plates, 
into  which  Eila  was  about  to  pour  the  soup 
from   the  saucepan   in   which   she   had   been 
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heating  it  over  an  inadequate  fire  of  braize  in 
the  miniature  kitchen,  when  voices  and  the 
trailing  of  silk  skirts  were  distinctly  heard 
upon  the  landing.  A  peremptory  knock  at 
the  door  followed,  and  for  one  breathless 
moment  the  family  lost  their  presence  of 
mind.  Eila  rushed  into  the  kitchen  with 
her  saucepan,  and  threw  off  her  soiled  blue 
apron.  Truca  made  a  bolt  into  her  mother's 
room,  and  hid  behind  the  door.  Mamy, 
attired  in  an  old  walking  -  jacket  which 
had  shed  half  its  front  buttons,  whereby  a 
long  line  of  milk-white  throat  was  displayed, 
advanced  boldly  to  the  door.  She  opened  it 
cautiously,  with  an  air  of  frightened  expect- 
ancy, and  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
Sydney.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  poor 
child  repressed  a  cry  of  emotion.  Her  very 
home  in  Hobart  seemed  to  have  walked  up- 
stairs in  his  person.  Yet  the  distance  that 
separated  her  from  him  appeared  greater 
than  ever,  for  Mamy  had  begun  to  understand 
that  social  barriers  are  more  difficult  to  sur- 
mount than  geographical  ones.  But  Sydney's 
face  wore  the  same  expression   of  dog-like 
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devotion  as  ever.  No  heed  took  he  of  the 
absence  of  collar  or  the  lack  of  buttons  on 
Mamy's  jacket.  Buttons  or  no  buttons,  she 
was  always  the  one  maid  in  the  world  for 
him.  His  eager  grip  of  her  timidly-extended 
hand  almost  hurt  her  fingers,  and  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  fashionable  hand-shake  be- 
stowed by  Mrs.  Warden's  daintily-gloved 
fingers,  and  Lucy's  conventional  kiss  ;  for 
Lucy  had  no  understanding  of  kissing,  which 
is  a  thing  that  comes  naturally,  or  that  never 
comes  at  all.  And  now  Eila  emerged  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  grim  determination  to  keep 
up  appearances  in  the  teeth  of  everything. 
She  led  the  party  promptly  through  the  dark 
ante- chamber  into  the  brilliantly  bare  recep- 
tion-room, against  the  walls  of  which  the 
battered  trunks  stood  in  a  helpless  row,  feeling 
inwardly  wrath  with  Dick  for  leaving  his  coat 
and  boots  upon  the  floor. 

'  You  see  we  are  all  in  confusion,'  she  said 
apologetically  ;  '  but  we  hope  to  make  this 
room  look  pretty  by-and-by  when  we  get  the 
furniture  in.' 

*  It  will  look  sweet,  I  am  sure  !'  said  Lucy 
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graciously.      '  I   suppose  you  have  only  just 
come  here  ?' 

*We  have  not  been  here  long,'  said  Eila, 
with  a  frowning  aside  in  the  direction  of 
Mamy,  who  was  just  about  to  say,  '  Six 
weeks.'  'What  we  most  delight  In  is  the 
view.  Go  and  get  some  chairs — will  you, 
Dick  ?  You  won't  mind  their  being  kitchen 
ones  ?'  with  a  smile  at  her  visitors  ;  '  nothing 
is  in  its  place  yet.' 

The  chairs  were  brought,  and  Mrs.  Warden 
and  her  daughter  were  ensconced  In  them  at 
the  open  window,  whence  the  well-nigh  bare 
Luxembourg  trees,  brushed  with  a  haze  of 
lilac,  were  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Mrs.  Warden  inquired  after  each  member  of 
the  family  in  turn,  and  professed  herself  over- 
come with  sympathy  for  poor  dear  Mrs.  Clare, 
whom  she  would  have  been  so  charmed  to 
see.  Deeply  interested  she  declared  herself, 
too,  in  the  young  people's  pursuits.  She 
carried  on  a  conversation  with  Ella  in  an 
under-tone  respecting  art  studies  In  Paris 
generally. 

'  Lucy — dear  child  ! — would  so  like  to  im- 
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prove  herself  In  her  flower-painting.  She 
wants  me  to  leave  her  for  a  time  in  Paris 
with  Miss  Flyte-Smythe — the  Archdeacon's 
sister,  you  know.  Quite  a  charming  person  ! 
I  told  you  about  her  In  Hobart,  I  believe. 
It  seems  they  have  living  models  in  the 
studios,  after  all ;  and  I  have  heard,  though 
I  can't  quite  believe  it,  that  —  they  have 
nothing  on.  However,  Miss  Flyte-Smythe 
is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Paris  method — 
she  attends  the  best  studios,  and  she  Is  in- 
vited to  the  Embassy,  and  all ;  so  I  suppose 
it  must  be  the  thing,  though  it  sounds  very 
queer.  Where  does  your  brother  take  lessons, 
may  I  ask  ?' 

'  We  are  waiting  until  we  are  a  little  more 
settled  to  decide,'  said  Ella,  with  calm  assur- 
ance. '  There  is  so  much  to  see  to  and  to 
do  just  at  first — so  many  new  impressions  to 
take  in.' 

*  Quite  so,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Warden  blandly; 
'  and  when  you  are  settled  you  will  be  gather- 
ing a  little  circle  of  friends  around  you.  The 
great  thing  is  to  get  in  with  the  best  people 
at  first.     You   don't   know  perhaps  that  the 
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Tomlinsons  and  the  Miss  McCreadys,  and 
quite  a  number  of  Australians  and  Tas- 
manians,  are  staying  in  a  pension  in  the  Rue 
Marboeuf.  They  have  found  some  dehghtful 
society  there,  and  they  have  most  agreeable 
reunions.  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  secre- 
tary to  Marshal  Bazaine.  Then  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Lisle  are  at  the  same 
pension — they  go  to  all  the  receptions  at  the 
Embassy,  you  know.  We  are  to  make  a 
party  to  lunch  with  them  at  Robinson's  to- 
morrow. I've  never  been  there,  but  it  seems 
it  is  quite  the  thing  to  go  and  take  your  lunch 
in  a  tree.  Now,  if  you  and  your  sister  would 
join  us  we  should  be  very  pleased.  Then 
you  must  stay  and  dine  with  us  at  the  Conti- 
nental in  the  evening.  Perhaps  Marshal 
Bazaine's  secretary  will  honour  us  by  coming.' 
Many  conflicting  thoughts  came  into  Eila's 
mind  before  she  replied  to  this  invitation. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  denounce  herself 
as  an  impostor.  If  the  Tomlinsons,  the 
McCreadys,  and  the  Archdeacon's  sister — 
nay,  if  Mrs.  Warden  herself — could  imagine 
the    dire    straits    to    which    the    family    was 
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reduced  ;  if  they  could  have  been  told  that 
the  very  next  night  she  herself  was  pledged 
to  appear  in  a  Bacchante  costume  on  the 
stage  of  a  low  music-hall  to  be  gazed  at  by  a 
ribald  crowd  !  If  they  could  have  known  that 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  selling  herself  to  gain 
bread  for  her  family — for,  after  all,  what  did 
the  exhibition  of  her  personal  graces  on  a 
public  platform  amount  to  but  to  selling 
herself? — where,  then,  would  have  been  the 
invitation  to  Robinson's  ?  Young  Mrs.  Frost 
passed  through  a  severe  mental  ordeal  at 
this  moment.  Like  the  peasant  in  ^^.sop's 
Fables,  she  would  have  liked  to  blow  hot 
and  cold  at  the  same  time.  It  occasioned 
her  the  keenest  anguish  to  think  of  cutting 
herself  adrift  from  the  charmed  circle  to 
which  Miss  Flyte  -  Smythe  and  the  Arch- 
deacon's sister  belonged.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  could  she  sacrifice  the  only  chance  that 
seemed  to  offer  itself  of  improving  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  family  ?  Then,  as  long 
as  the  Wardens  took  them  by  the  hand, 
might  there  not  still  be  a  chance  for  Mamy  ? 
If  ever  her  roving  fancy  was  capable  of  being 
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fixed,  should  It  not  be  during-  the  actual  crisis, 
when  the  mere  difficulty  of  living  had  been 
brought  home  to  her  in  so  cruel  a  fashion  ? 
There  could  be  no  deceit  in  accepting  the 
invitation  for  Mamy,  at  least,  who,  indeed, 
knew   nothinor  of  the   deorradation  to  which 

o  & 

her  sister  was  about  to  subject  herself  of  her 
own  free  will,  and  who  never  should  know  it, 
if  Ella  could  possibly  prevent  it. 

*  It  is  very  good  of  you,'  she  replied  at  last 
to  Mrs.  Warden  in  grateful  tones.  '  I  can't 
say  how  much  I  should  like  to  go,  but  I  could 
not  feel  easy  at  leaving  mother  for  the  present. 
Mamy,  I  am  sure,  will  think  it  a  great  treat. 
I  will  call  her  in  to  thank  you  herself.' 

She  stepped  on  to  the  balcony,  where 
Sydney  and  Mamy  were  leaning  over  the 
railing  side  by  side,  with  their  backs  turned 
to  her.  She  called  to  them  softly,  and  it 
rejoiced  her  heart  to  see  that,  as  they  turned 
hastily  round,  there  was  a  startled,  almost 
guilty,  expression  In  the  eyes  of  both,  and 
that  their  cheeks  were  unmistakably  flushed. 

*  Mrs.  Warden  has  a  treat  in  store  for  you, 
Mamy,'    she    said.    In    unconsciously   elated 
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tones.  '  She  has  Invited  you  to  go  to  the 
Bols  with  her  to-morrow,  and  to  picnic  In  a 
tree  at  Robinson's.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  so  lovely  ?  And  you  are  to  dine 
with  them  at  the  Continental  afterwards,  she 
says.' 

'  I  can't  go,'  protested  Mamy  In  a  vehement 
undertone  ;   'I've  nothing  to  wear.' 

'  Not  go  !  Nonsense  !  You  7nus^,  dear,' 
said  Ella  with  Insistence.  Her  tone  was  play- 
ful, but  there  was  a  hint  of  almost  threaten- 
ing urgency  In  It  that  did  not  escape  Mamy's 
attention.  '  Come  and  thank  Mrs.  Warden 
yourself.'  Then,  as  the  younger  girl  pushed 
Irresolute  past  her,  she  whispered  hurriedly  : 
'  You  shan't  refuse — you  mustn't.  I'll  see 
that  you  are  decently  dressed,  I  promise  ;  but 
say  yes,  whatever  you  do.' 

And  Mamy  said  *  Yes,'  being  conscious  all 
the  time  of  a  desire  to  say  '  No.' 

'  Then  we  may  look  for  you  at  eleven  to- 
morrow, my  dear?'  said  Mrs.  Warden  amiably, 
after  Mamy  had  uttered  her  timid  and  reluc- 
tant acknowledgment  of  the  Invitation.  '  You 
haven't  seen  Robinson's  yet,  nor  we  either, 
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I'm  ashamed  to  say.  I  will  send  your  sister 
safely  back  to  you  to-morrow  evening,'  she 
added,  turning  to  Eila,  '  so  don't  be  uneasy  if 
you  should  not  see  her  till  late.' 

Nothing  could  have  fallen  out  better.  The 
visitors  now  took  their  leave,  and  Dick  con- 
ducted them  gravely  to  the  very  door  of  their 
carriage,  and  put  them  in  with  as  dignified  an 
air  as  was  compatible  with  his  frayed  and 
collarless  Crimean  shirt  and  rough  knitted 
ulster.  In  returning,  he  bounded  up  the 
staircase  four  steps  at  a  time,  and,  whether 
under  the  influence  of  some  pent-up  feeling  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  work  off,  or  because 
the  visit  had  produced  an  emotion  not  trans- 
latable in  w^ords,  he  was  no  sooner  within  the 
shelter  of  the  apartment  than  he  tilted  himself 
on  his  head  like  an  acrobat  near  the  entrance- 
door,  and  tapped  his  heels  against  the  panels. 

'  Good  gracious,  Dick  !  are  you  out  of  your 
senses  ?'  cried  his  sister.  '  What  do  you  do 
that  for  ?' 

'  That's  how  I'm  going  to  receive  Marshal 
Bazaine's  secretary,'  said  Dick,  bestowing  a 
kick  upon  the  panels. 
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'  Get  up,  for  goodness'  sake.  How  can  you 
be  such  an  idiot  ?' 

*  And  the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
de  Lisle,'  said  Dick,  with  another  tapping  of 
the  heels,  which  caused  him,  however,  this 
time  to  lose  his  balance,  and  to  come  down 
with  a  full-length  flop  on  the  floor. 

'  Come  and  take  your  bouillon,'  said  Eila. 

She  had  donned  her  kitchen  apron  again, 
and  was  filling  the  plates  with  the  scalding 
mess.  She  found  it  an  economy  to  serve  the 
soup  as  hot  as  possible.  It  seemed  to  make 
it  go  farther  and  last  longer.  A  hunk  of 
bread  was  set  by  each  plate.  The  family 
would  have  liked  to  make  the  meal  last  a  long 
time  (though  it  was  certainly  an  unsatisfactory 
thing  to  begin  and  end  with  soup),  had  they 
not  been  too  hungry  to  brook  delay. 

Meantime  a  savoury  sweetbread,  browned 
to  perfection,  and  having  an  aroma  that  might 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  appetizing 
whiffs  that  tortured  the  unhappy  Tantalus, 
was  borne  past  the  hungry  diners  to  the 
invalid's  room.  As  Eila  carried  it  to  her 
mother's    bed    and    set    it    before    her,    Mrs. 
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Clare  took  up  the  fork  eagerly,  then  let  it 
drop. 

*  What  good  thing  have  you  brought  me 
here,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Sweetbread,  mother.  The  doctor  said 
you  might  have  some.' 

'  I  won't  touch  it  unless  you  tell  me  what 
you  have  had  for  dinner.  What  meat  did 
you  have  ?' 

'Steak,'  said  her  daughter  in  a  low  voice. 
'  We've  all  eaten  as  much  as  we  can.  But 
you  must  take  this  at  once.  You  are  not  to 
talk,  the  doctor  says,  only  to  eat  and  get 
strong.' 

And  Mrs.  Clare  did  as  she  was  told,  and 
her  children  forgot  that  their  dinner  that  day 
had  been  but  a  Barmecides'  feast  after  all  in 
their  joy  at  hearing  that  mother  had  eaten 
nearly  every  scrap  of  her  sweetbread.  The 
precious  morsel  that  was  left  would  have  been 
given  by  common  accord  to  Truca,  only  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  it ;  and  it  was 
only  when  Eila,  losing  patience,  threatened  to 
throw  it  away  altogether,  that  Dick  rushed 
forward  to  appropriate  it. 
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Her  mother  having  dined,  Eila  was  free  to 
give  all  her  attention  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  Mamy's  dress  for  the  morrow.  When 
she  had  washed  the  soup-plates,  and  hung 
her  blue  apron  in  the  kitchen,  she  proceeded 
to  overhaul  the  trunks,  while  Mamy  stood  by 
her  side,  lending  only  a  half-hearted  acqui- 
escence to  the  operation. 

'  You  should  be  so  delighted  at  such  a 
chance,'  Eila  said  admonishingly,  as  she  knelt 
before  the  trunk  in  which  she  hoped  to  make 
a  find.  '  I  think  it  was  wonderfully  kind  of 
Mrs.  Warden  to  ask  you.  And  just  look 
here  !  Mother's  mantle  with  the  beads  will 
be  the  very  thing  for  you  to  wear.  I  don't 
think  Mrs.  Warden  ever  saw  her  in  it.  And 
you  can  have  my  Hobart  gloves  and  boots — 
only  do  be  careful  of  them  this  time.  And 
your  black  merino  skirt  looks  quite  decent 
since  we  arranged  it.  The  body  is  all  to 
pieces,  but  I  can  lend  you  my  jersey  to  wear 
with  it.' 

'  But  I  haven't  got  a  parasol,'  said  Mamy 
dejectedly. 

*  No  more   you  have.     That's  a  pity  !     I 
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never  thought  of  it,  either.  I  would  lend  you 
my  umbrella,  but  it's  dreadfully  Mrs.  Gampish. 
Never  mind  ;  it's  always  allowable  to  forget 
one's  parasol.  They  may  think  you  left  it 
behind.  And,  what's  more,  it's  sure  to  be 
shady  if  you  lunch  in  a  tree.  Let  me  see 
what  you  look  like  in  this  mantle.  Mother 
won't  mind  lending  it  you  for  once.' 

Eila  continued  to  chatter  on  while  Mamy 
donned  the  mantle. 

'  It's  too  fine  for  me,'  she  said,  shaking  her 
head,  as  she  tied  the  string  round  her  supple 
waist,  and  turned  to  admire  herself  in  the  long 
mirror  with  juvenile  curves.  '  Why  are  you 
so  set  on  my  going  to-morrow,  Eila  ?'  she 
continued.  *  I  shall  only  be  miserably  un- 
comfortable and  out  of  my  element  all  day. 
What  am  I  to  do  if  the  Rawlinsons  and 
McCreadys,  and  all  those  people  Mrs.  Warden 
talked  about,  were  to  ask  me  about  our  life  in 
Paris,  and  offer  to  come  and  call  upon  us  ?' 

'  Say  you'll  let  them  know  as  soon  as  we're 
settled.  We're  not  obliged  to  give  them  an 
account  of  what  we  have  for  dinner,  or  how 
we  may  choose  to  live,  are  we  ?' 
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'  Of  how  we're  forced  to  live,'  interrupted 
Mamy  dolefully. 

'  Only  for  a  little  time,  dear,'  said  Ella, 
with  well-assumed  cheerfulness.  '  What  with 
mother's  Illness  and  our  money  being  delayed, 
we  have  had  to  go  through  rather  a  rougher 
time  than  we  reckoned  upon.  But  It  will  all 
come  right  In  the  end,  you'll  see.  Only  mind 
you  try  and  have  a  good  time  to-morrow  for 
once ;  and  don't  go  refusing  things  at  dinner 
when  they're  handed  to  you.  It's  not  like 
being  at  a  Duval  to  dine  at  the  Continental, 
you  know.  All  the  courses  are  paid  for 
beforehand,  so  just  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.' 

Mamy  shook  her  head. 

'  I  couldn't,'  she  said  vehemently.  '  I  shall 
be  thinking  the  whole  time  of  all  of  you  at 
home.  If  only  Dick  had  been  Invited  too ! 
I  shall  feel  as  though  every  mouthful  would 
choke  me.' 

'  Nonsense  !'  said  Ella.  *  I  shall  never 
forgive  you,  if  you  don't  tell  me  when  you 
come  home  that  you  "■  reg'lar  enjoyed  "  your 
dinner — like  the  woman  we  met  on  the  New- 
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haven  steamer.  Don't  fret  about  things, 
either.  It's  no  use ;  and  I  suppose  it  is 
better  to  eat  one's  black  bread  first,  after  all' 
She  sighed,  however,  as  she  made  the 
admission,  kneehng  before  the  trunk  filled 
with  home  relics — the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
their  early  Cowa  possessions.  How  foolish 
they  looked  as  she  tumbled  them  out  on  the 
smooth  fioor !  How  much  money  had  been 
wasted  in  dragging  these  poor  remnants  over 
the  world  !  There  was  something  grotesque 
as  well  as  pathetic  in  their  aspect.  Flounces 
and  soiled  artificial  flowers  from  old  ball- 
dresses,  broken  fans  and  odd  gloves,  the 
remains  of  a  little  Neapolitan  costume  in 
which  Dick  had  achieved  his  one  social 
success  in  his  childish  days  at  a  juvenile 
fancy  ball.  All  that  the  trunk  contained 
would  hardly  have  been  worth  the  trouble  of 
carting  it  away,  yet  how  many  happy  associa- 
tions, how  many  moments  of  careless,  un- 
conscious joy  in  living,  were  bound  up  with 
the  worthless  frippery.  Eila  bowed  her 
head  to  prevent  her  sister  from  seeing  the 
tears  that  were  welling  into  her  eyes.     What 
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demon  of  folly  could  have  prompted  her  to 
advocate  the  scheme  of  bringing  the  family 
to  Europe  —  she  who  had  always  prided 
herself  upon  her  prudence  ?  Was  she  not  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  reducing  her  loved 
ones  to  beggary  ? 

'  I  suppose  it  is  better  to  eat  our  black 
bread  first,'  she  repeated  drearily;  'but  oh, 
Mamy,  when  one  thinks  what  a  big  white 
loaf  you  might  have  to  yourself  if  you  chose, 
and  what  slices  you  could  give  us  all  out  of 
it !  Did  Sydney  speak  to  you  again,  dear, 
to-day,  on  the  balcony  ?' 

*'He  spoke  to  me,  of  course,'  was  Mamy's 
flippant  reply.  '  He  said  he  thought  Paris 
a  fine  place  —  much  too  fine  for  the  little 
monkeys  of  men  that  lived  in  it.' 

'  Did  he  ?  How  absurd  !  But  I  don't 
want  to  know  his  opinion  about  Paris.  I 
want  to  know  what  he  said  to  you  particu- 
larly.    You  know  about  what ' 

Mamy  reflected  for  a  moment. 

'  He  said  nothing  about  ^/la^,  and  I  don't 
want  him  to,  either.' 

'Not  want  him   to!'     Eila  looked  up  re- 

VOL.  II.  29 
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proachfully.  '  It's  no  use  telling  me  you  care 
about  mother  and  the  rest  of  us,  Mamy.  If 
you  did,  you  could  not  see  us  brought  to 
such  a  pass  and  not  be  anxious  to  help  us 
out  of  it ;  when  it  would  not  cost  you  more 
trouble,  either,  than  to  raise  your  little 
finger.' 

'  It's  not  the  trouble  I'd  mind,'  said  Mamy 
gravely,  *  and  you  know  quite  well  I  would 
do  anything  in  the  world  to  help  mother  ; 
but  this  is  different.  I  don't  believe  you 
know  how  I  feel  one  bit.  Supposing  yozc 
were  free,  would  you  marry  the  first  person, 
no  matter  who,  so  long  as  he  could  give  you 
money  ?' 

'  No  matter  whom,'  said  Eila  solemnly, 
thouofh  with  reference  to  the  sentiment, 
rather  than  the  grammatical  construction  of 
her  sister's  question,  *  I  would  try  to  make 
him  a  good  wife.  I  would  do  my  duty  by 
him ;  but  I  would  look  upon  my  whole 
existence  as  a  sacrifice  made  to  the  family. 
1  would  try  to  crush  down  all  personal  feel- 
ings, and  to  find  my  happiness  in  putting 
poor  mother  into  decent  surroundings,    and 
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providing  for  you  and  the  others.  When 
people  are  as  poor  as  we  are,  Mamy,  as  abso- 
lutely, abjectly  poor,  they  are  forced  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  some  way  or  other.  What 
are  all  our  lives  now  but  one  perpetual  strain 
of  self-denial?  If,  by  making  no  greater 
sacrifice  than  the  little  one  of  not  marrying 
for  love,  you  could  raise  yourself  and  all  who 
are  dear  to  you  out  of  the  mire,  you  should 
consider  yourself  a  most  w^onderfully  fortu- 
nate girl.  Look  at  the  thousands  and 
millions  of  girls  whose  husbands  are  chosen 
for  them  by  their  parents.  Look  at  the 
princesses,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter 
at  all.  In  what  way  would  you  be  worse  off 
than  they  ?  and  why  should  you  be  so  selfish 
as  to  put  your  own  feelings  first,  and  to  con- 
sider them  so  exclusively,  when  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  very  lives  of  the  others 
are  in  the  balance  ?' 

*  But  it's  not  myself  and  my  own  feelings 
only  that  I'm  considering,'  protested  Mamy, 
almost  whimpering.  '  You  were  always  the 
special  pleader,  Eila,  and  I  never  could  make 
black    look    white    as    you    can.       Still,    you 
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ought  to  understand  that  I  am  considering 
the  man  I  would  have  to  marry  quite  as 
much  as  myself.  I  couldn't  help  hating  him, 
if  I  didn't  marry  him  for  love.  It's  no  use 
pretending  I  should  make  him  a  good  wife, 
for  I  shouldn't ;  I  feel  it  in  my  heart.  I 
should  make  him  the  worst  wife  in  the  world. 
The  fonder  he  was  of  me,  the  more  I  should 
dislike  him.' 

Eila  had  already  shaken  out  the  folds  of 
the  black  merino  skirt  carefully,  but  some 
unacknowledged  irritation  induced  by  Mamy's 
words  caused  her  now  to  shake  it  again  more 
vigorously.  When  next  she  spoke  she  made 
a  visible  effort  to  control  herself. 

'  How  like  a  romantic  little  schoolgirl  you 
do  talk  sometimes !  What  do  you  know 
about  the  way  in  which  you  would  feel  to- 
wards a  husband  until  you  try,  I  should  like 
to  know  !  Nothing  would  make  me  believe 
that  you  have  such  a  cold,  ungrateful  nature 
as  you  want  to  make  out.  Why  should  you 
think  you  would  dislike  a  person  all  the  more 
for  being  fond  of  you  ?  On  the  contrary, 
you  would  be  grateful  first,  and  then  affection 
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would  come,  and  then  love.     Besides,  when 
you  are  a  litde  older,  Mamy,  you  will  under- 
stand that  marrying  for  love  signifies  nothing 
at   all.      You  must  know   how  many  cases 
there   are    of  people   who   love   each    other 
passionately   at   first,    and    who    quite    turn 
against  each  other  at  the  end  of  a  few  years, 
or  who  get  tired  out  of  each  other's  society 
in  the  course   of  time.      People  can    never 
really  tell  whether  they  suit  each    other  or 
not  until  they  come  to   live  together  ;    and 
often    the   very   ones    who    seem    the    least 
suited  to  each  other  in  the  beginning  hit  it 
the   best    in  the  long-run.       If  your  whole 
heart  were  set  upon  another  man  to  whom 
you    were    already    engaged,    I     would    not 
advise  you  as  I  do  ;  but  see  how  many  times 
you   have   had    fancies   for   different   people 
already.     That  shows  how  little  importance 
you  need  attach  to  your  feelings.     You  may 
believe  me  that  they  will  never  really  be  fixed 
for  good  at  all  until  you  are  a  wife.    Then,  it 
is  not  as  though  I  were  asking  you  to  make 
any  pretence,  either.     If  Sydney  still  wants 
you  to  marry  him,  with   the   full  knowledge 
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that  you  are  not  In  love  with  him,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  sure  of  being  able  to  win  your 
heart  in  the  end.' 

Mamy  had  listened  somewhat  abstractedly 
to  her  sister's  argument,  and  her  next  obser- 
vation seemed  to  show  that  she  had  been 
rather  following  out  a  mental  speculation  of 
her  own  than  attending  to  it  closely. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said  slowly,  finding  her 
words  with  effort,  *  whether,  if  a  man  persists 
in  wanting  a  girl  to  marry  him  after  she  has 
told  him  she  can't  care  for  him,  and  she 
married  him  In  the  end,  whether  he  or  she  is 
the  most  to  blame  If  they  are  unhappy  after- 
wards.' 

'  It  depends  upon  how  the  woman  behaves 
after  they  are  man  and  wife,  I  should  think,' 
said  Ella.  '  For  if  she  consents  to  marry 
him  at  all,  she  should  at  least  Intend  to  try 
and  make  the  best  of  him.  .  .  .  But,  talking 
of  Sydney,  you  used  to  be  rather  fond  of  him 
at  one  time,  Mamy — don't  you  remember  ?' 

'When  I  was  quite  young,  perhaps,'  said 
Mamy  with  a  sigh  ;  '  but  there  were  other 
boys  I  liked  better  afterwards  ;  and  as  soon 
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as  Sydney  wanted  me  to  marry  him  in 
earnest,  I  felt  I  did  not  care  for  him  in  that 
way  at  all.  Besides,  only  think  of  what  Mrs. 
Warden  would  say  !  She  would  be  horribly 
disgusted  !' 

Mamy  emphasized  the  '  horribly '  with 
pathetic  earnestness,  and  Eila  paused  in 
smoothing  out  the  pleats  of  the  black  merino 
skirt,  while  a  little  flush  mounted  in  her 
cheeks. 

'  You  are  shifting  your  ground  now, 
Mamy.  Mrs.  Warden  is  a  worldly  woman, 
but  she  cares  to  see  her  children  happy  first 
of  all' 

'  She  cares  more  to  have  them  make  grand 
marriages,'  interposed  Mamy,  nodding  her 
head  with  an  air  of  wisdom  ;  '  and,  after  all, 
I  think  I  could  understand  her  being  a  little 
disgusted,  too,  at  my  marrying  Sydney.  What 
would  he  gain  in  return  for  giving  his  heart 
— to  say  nothing  of  his  money — but  a  pauper 
wife  who  wouldn't  care  for  him,  taken  out  of 
a  pauper  family  ?' 

'  He  would  gain  the  wife  he  cares  to  have, 
and  that  is  all  that  really  matters,'  said  Eila 
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warmly.  '  You  need  not  insult  us  by  calling 
us  a  pauper  family,  either,  Mamy.  We  are  not 
paupers  as  long  as  we  don't  ask  for  charity.' 

*  What    else    do    you   want    me    to    marry 
Sydney  for,  then  ?'  said  Mamy  bluntly. 

Eila  s  cheeks  glowed  a  deeper  red.  ^ 
'  We  won't  discuss  the  matter  any  more,' 
she  answered  loftily.  '  You  take  everything 
I  say  in  a  wrong  sense.  If  you  were  Sydney's 
wife,  you  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  all 
he  possesses.  There  would  be  no  question 
of  charity  in  that ;  and  the  fact  of  your  being 
rich  and  having  Influence  would  enable  you 
to  open  all  kinds  of  careers  to  the  others  that 
are  hopelessly  closed  to  them  now.  It  would 
not  be  charity  to  have  Truca  to  stay  with 
you  sometimes,  I  suppose  ?  nor  to  put  Dick 
in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  ?' 

*  It  is  strange  that  Mrs.  Warden  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  idea  that  Sydney  cares 
about  me,'  observed  Mamy  reflectively.  She 
had  ignored  Eila's  indignant  refutation  of  the 
charge  of  being  a  pauper.  *  As  for  his  marry- 
ing me,  I  don't  believe  she  would  let  him,  if 
it  came  to  the  point' 
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*  She  couldn't  help  herself,'  cried  her  sister 
eagerly.  She  thought  she  divined  a  faint 
indication  of  wavering  in  Mamy's  last  words. 
*  Sydney  has  more  power  than  you  think. 
Mrs.  Warden  only  has  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  his  fortune  and  Lucy's  to  spend  in  her 
lifetime.  She  can't  really  interfere  in  the 
marriage  of  either.  I  think  you  are  a  little 
unjust  to  her,  too,  Mamy.  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  very  fond  of  you  as  a  daughter-in- 
law,  once  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Why 
should  she  have  come  all  the  way  here  to-day 
just  to  invite  you  to  Robinson's  to-morrow  ?' 

*  She  invited  us  all.  She  would  leave  Paris 
to-night  if  she  thought  such  a  fearful  cata- 
strophe as  the  one  you  want  to  bring  about 
could  overtake  her.  What  a  cruel  way  of 
repaying  her,  too,  it  would  be  !  She  would 
be  like  the  engineer  "  hoist  with  his  own 
petard."' 

Mamy  was  pleased  to  air  this  grown-up 
metaphor,  which  she  had  only  chanced  upon 
the  day  before  ;  but  Eila  was  thinking  more 
of  what  her  words  implied  than  her  choice  of 
them.      If  it  were  really  possible  for  her  to 
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bring  about  what  Mamy  called  the  '  cata- 
strophe '  of  her  engagement  to  Sydney  War- 
den, what  a  joy  and  triumph  it  would  be  !  She 
told  herself  that  she  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  procure  so  blessed  a  consummation. 

*  Though  I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  heaven 
I  should  move  in  the  matter,'  she  reflected 
grimly  ;  *  they  say  marriages  are  made  there, 
but  I  am  afraid  this  one  would  not  be  recog- 
nised. Am  I  doing  wrong,  I  wonder,  in  urging 
the  match  upon  Mamy  against  her  will  ?  I 
am  acting  in  the  full  trust  that  it  will  be  for 
her  ultimate  happiness.  If  we  could  only  see 
ahead  ever  such  a  little  way — ^just  far  enough 
to  enable  us  to  foresee  the  result  of  our  actions 
and  combinations  before  their  consequences 
are  quite  irretrievable !  But  what  is  life,  after 
all,  but  a  groping  in  the  dark  ?  Even  the 
next  hour  is  hidden  behind  a  black  veil.  I 
can  see  no  farther  now  than  that  we  have 
fallen  into  a  kind  of  quagmire  of  discomfort 
and  misery,  and  that  Sydney's  arm  is  stretched 
forth  to  pull  us  out  of  it.  If  Mamy  were 
rescued,  the  rest  would  be  saved  too.  And 
what  is  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  her  ?    Only 
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to  let  herself  be  loved  and  adored  by  a  worthy, 
honourable,  pure-minded  young  fellow,  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  who  would  give  her  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  I  don't  believe 
there  Is  any  sentiment  In  the  world  that  can 
make  up  for  the  want  of  a  dinner  and  a  bed. 
What  miracle  does  Mamy  expect  to  happen, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  Does  she  think  a 
Prince  Charming  is  going  to  climb  into  this 
miserable  apartment  on  purpose  to  look  for 
her  ?  There  is  much  more  danger,  so  pretty 
and  young  and  light-minded  as  she  is,  that 
some  handsome  adventurer  will  take  her  fancy, 
and  make  utter  shipwreck  of  her  life.  Even 
if  we  were  not  as  wretched  as  we  are — even 
if  the  family  had  not  to  be  considered  at  all 
— I  should  still  consider  It  my  duty  to  per- 
suade her  to  listen  to  reason.  Marriage  is 
her  only  port  of  refuge — I  see  that  clearly. 
I  should  feel  her  to  be  safely  anchored  if  she 
were  Sydney  Warden's  wife.' 

Thus  Ella  mused,  while  apparently  en- 
grossed In  the  arrangement  of  M  amy's  apparel 
for  the  morrow.  For  the  latter  part  of  her 
task,  she  was  amply  rewarded  by  her  sister's 
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appearance  next  morning  as  she  tripped  into 
her  mother's  room  to  bestow  a  good-bye  kiss 
upon  the  invalid's  sallow  cheeks  before  taking 
herself  off  for  the  day. 

Wonderful  is  the  elasticity  of  youth  !  The 
morning  was  soft  and  balmy  ;  a  faint  mist 
rested  upon  the  half-stripped  branches  of  the 
trees  in  the  Observatoire  Gardens,  while  the 
dome  of  the  lofty  sky  overhead  showed  a 
smooth  expanse  of  turquoise  blue.  There 
was  a  promise  of  an  exquisite  day  in  the 
prospect  from  the  little  balcony  outside,  and 
Mamy's  face  was  a  radiant  reflection  of  the 
same. 

'  Will  I  do  in  my  borrowed  plumes  ?'  she 
called  out,  in  tones  of  tremulous  excitement, 
as  Eila  hurried  from  the  kitchen  in  her  blue 
check  apron,  carrying  the  coffee-pot  in  her 
hand. 

'  Do !  It  is  a  perfect  get-up  !  It  is  ^patant, 
as  the  concierge  says.  You  might  be  a  prin- 
cess. Listen  to  me,  Mamy,'  solemnly;  'you 
must  always  wear  black  when  you  want  to 
look  your  best.' 

'  And  jingly  things,'  said  Mamy,  surveying 
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the  bead  fringe  of  her  mother's  mantle  with 
naive  admiration. 

'  And  a  little  sailor  hat  like  that,'  continued 
her  sister.  '  Dick  is  going  to  walk  with  you 
as  far  as  the  Continental.  You  will  go  down 
the  Rue  de  Seine,  past  the  brocanteur  s,  you 
know.' 

'  I  don't  want  Dick,'  said  Mamy  quickly. 
*  I  know  the  way  quite  well  by  myself.' 

*  Dick  is  going  with  you,  all  the  same.' 
There  might  be  detected  occasionally  a  note 
of  calm  decision  in  Eila's  soft  tones  that 
spoke  of  a  hidden,  inflexible  will.  '  He  is 
putting  on  his  boots.  Good-bye,  dear ;'  and 
she  bestowed  a  warm  kiss  on  Mamy's  pouting 
lips  ;  then,  in  a  hurried  whisper  :  '  And  have 
a  little  pity  on  us  all,  pray.' 

'  You  haven't  any  pity  on  me,'  protested 
Mamy,  her  bright  blue  eyes  suddenly  suffused. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  like  a  lamb 
led  to  the  slaughter  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  her  air  that  would  have  suggested  a  sacri- 
ficial lamb,  save  the  skip  of  joyous  anticipa- 
tion with  which  she  prepared  to  descend  the 
staircase  in  her  brother's  wake. 
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In  a  world  where,  as  Ella  had  reflected, 
even  the  coming  hour  is  hidden  behind  a 
black  veil,  the  best  philosophy  is  to  make 
the  most  of  every  passing  minute.  Now,  the 
minutes  this  morning  were  fraught  for  Mamy 
not  only  with  joyous  expectation,  but  with 
actual  and  positive  delight.  Every  step  down 
the  Boulevard  St.  Michel  by  Dick's  side  was 
a  joy  in  itself ;  the  air  was  so  bright  that  she 
could  have  danced  instead  of  walking.  Her 
insufficient  diet  had  had  no  other  effect,  so 
far,  than  that  of  making  her  feel  like  a  young 
racehorse  in  training.  Her  sedate  and  seem- 
ingly pompous  attire  formed  a  quaint  contrast 
to  the  round  and  childlike  face,  fair  and  deli- 
cate as  a  painted  Greuze.  To  look  beyond 
the  next  few  hours  would  have  been  a  work 
of  supererogation.  Was  there  not  a  long- 
drive  in  the  Bois  awaiting  her,  and  a  lunch 
in  the  open  air  up  a  tree  (was  ever  such  a 
delightful  notion  heard  of  out  of  Tasmania  ?), 
and,  superlative  treat  of  all,  a  dinner  at  the 
^ad/e  d'hote  of  the  Continental  ?  With  such 
a  prospect  in  store,  life  was  indeed  a  boon, 
and  Paris  was  the  place  to  enjoy  it  in. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EILA    PREPARES    FOR    THE    SACRIFICE. 


How  the  long  day  of  Mamy's  absence  wore 
away  Eila  did  not  rightly  know.  She  was 
only  conscious  that  there  was  little  repose  for 
her  in  it,  either  of  body  or  of  mind.  While 
she  was  carrying  on  such  household  duties  as 
could  still  be  performed  in  a  home  that  was 
well  -  nigh  stripped  of  all  that  rendered  it 
deserving  of  the  name,  her  thoughts  were 
fixed  upon  the  ordeal  that  awaited  her  in  the 
evening.  As  the  afternoon  dragged  on,  she 
found  herself  trembling  under  the  influence 
of  a  strange  feverish  excitement  that  nothing 
would  allay.  A  sudden  spasm  of  realization 
of  the  thing  that  was  to  come,  such  as  a 
criminal  condemned  to  the  gallows  might 
[  143] 
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experience,     overcame     her     at     unexpected 
moments,  when    the  whole    scene  of  a  few 
hours  hence  would  shape  itself  vividly  before 
her  imagination.     The  building,  the  people, 
and   the  lights   made  a  horrid   impressionist 
picture  that   thrust  itself  on   her  conscious- 
ness by  anticipation.     She  could  see  herself 
advancing  slowly  to  her  seat  upon  the  stage 
in    her    Bacchante    dress,   her    flowing    hair 
crowned   with    a  garland   of   fabricated  wild 
vine -leaves,   the  leopard-skin  that  encircled 
her  body  partly  opened  to  display  her  shapely 
knee.     Thousands  of  eyes  like  burning  glasses 
directed  at  her,  through  which  the  hot  rays 
would  travel  over  her  person  and  scorch  and 
wither  it  up !     How  should  she  bear  these 
oflances  and  not  cover  her  face  with  her  hands 
as   before  a  blast  from  a  furnace  ?     Would 
she    have    the    fortitude    to    remember    that 
Famine  was    knocking   at   the  door  of  the 
apartment,  and  that   his  skeleton  form  was 
more   dreadful    to  encounter  than    her  own 
reflection  in  the  glass  clothed  in  a  leopard- 
skin  ?     She  had   found  among  the  battered 
volumes  that  Dick  flung  about  on  the  floor 
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of  his  room  an  early  volume  of  Punch,  with 
a  caricature  of  Father  Thames  in  the  days  of 
his  pollution,  presenting  his  offspring  to  the 
fair  city  of  London.  There  was  a  ghastly 
suggestion  of  Truca's  face  in  the  present- 
ment of  the  youngest  member  of  the  terri- 
fying trio,  which  never  failed  to  make  Eila 
feel  that  the  martyrdom  she  had  imposed  on 
herself  in  Truca's  behalf  was  but  a  light  one 
after  all.  To  give  herself  courage,  she  studied 
the  caricature  at  odd  moments  in  the  day. 
She  also  tried  to  divert  her  mind  by  specu- 
lating upon  the  possible  result  of  the  day's 
expedition  with  the  Wardens.  If  Mamy 
would  only  be  wise  and  good  (our  use  of 
these  terms  is  for  the  most  part  purely  sub- 
jective), her  own  sacrifice  might  prove  un- 
necessary. But  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back. 
As  the  French  proverb  said  :  '  The  wine  was 
drawn,  and  it  must  now  be  drunk  !'  Bitter  as 
was  its  flavour,  she  would  drain  it  to  the 
dregs.  She  had  put  her  hand  to  the  plough, 
or,  rather,  she  had  stretched  it  forth  for  the 
martyr's  palm,  and  she  would  not  draw  it 
back.  In  any  case,  it  was  too  late  to  save 
VOL.   II.  30 
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herself,  since  by  breaking  her  engagement 
she  would  only  succeed  in  aggravating  the 
family  distress.  Even  should  Mamy  be 
reasonable,  Mrs.  Warden  might  be  less  easy 
to  convince  than  Eila  herself  had  been  willing 
to  believe ;  and  in  any  case  the  marriage 
could  not  take  place  for  some  time  to  come. 
With  reflections  of  this  nature,  our  heroine 
strove  to  arm  herself  for  the  evening's  ordeal. 
She  thought  of  Sainte  Blandine,  an  early 
Christian  saint,  martyred  many  centuries  ago 
by  being  placed  in  a  red-hot  chair,  whereby 
her  fair  young  flesh  was  frizzled  living  upon 
her  bones. 

'And  she  suffered  this  for  Christianity,* 
said  Eila  to  herself  '  Surely  I  care  for  my 
family  as  much  as  Sainte  Blandine  could  have 
cared  for  an  abstract  idea !  and  there  is  no 
red-hot  chair — no  positive  physical  suffering 
of  any  kind,  indeed — awaiting  me.  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  do,  only  to  sit 
still  and  let  myself  be  stared  at,  and  to  try 
and  keep  my  thoughts  fixed  upon  the  possible 
joy  of  gaining  eighty  pounds  to  save  my  dear 
ones  from  starving.' 
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It  drew  to  a  close  at  last — the  long  and 
weary  day.  Mrs.  Clare  had  been  assisted 
out  of  bed  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  spent 
two  hours  by  the  window,  lying  back  in  a 
cane  arm  -  chair,  hired  from  the  furniture- 
dealer  on  the  boulevard,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  paid  for  in  English 
lessons  to  the  dealer's  daughter,  a  dejiioiselle 
de  magazin  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  by  young 
Mrs.  Frost.  Mrs.  Clare  had  been  eager  to 
hear  all  the  details  of  Mrs.  Warden's  visit, 
and  had  listened  to  them  with  a  kind  of 
bitter-sweet  satisfaction  depicted  in  her  coun- 
tenance. For  the  twentieth  time  she  had 
reminded  her  children  of  that  epoch  before 
they  were  born,  when  it  had  been  considered 
a  condescension  on  their  mother's  part  to 
invite  Miss  Lydia  Simpson  into  the  parlour 
of  the  Davey  Street  house  wherein  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clare,  recently  arrived  in  Hobart,  had 
taken  their  first  lodgings. 

'  Mrs.  Simpson  was  a  most  vulgar-looking 
person,  my  dears,  and  there  were  some  very 
queer  stones  connected  with  her  coming  to 
Hobart.      As   for   Mrs.   Warden,   she   never 
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looks  a  lady,  whatever  she  may  put  on.' 
Eila  had  been  giving  her  mother  a  detailed 
description  of  a  blue  fox  boa  worn  by  their 
visitor  the  day  before.  *  There  is  something 
essentially  commonplace  in  her  appearance.' 

*  It  was  kind  of  her  to  think  of  coming, 
anyhow,'  said  Eila  deprecatingly ;  *  and  really, 
mother,  you  would  have  admitted  that  Lucy 
looked  charming  at  least.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  of  Lucy !'  replied  Mrs. 
Clare  impatiently.  '  She's  all  very  well  in 
her  fashionable  clothes,  I  dare  say ;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  where  Lucy  would  be 
without  them — tell  me  that  if  you  can.  Not 
that  It's  to  be  wondered  at,  either  ;  for  of  all 
the  bad  figures  I  ever  saw,  Mrs.  Warden's  is 
one  of  the  worst.' 

*  She  hasn't  mucA  figure,'  Eila  allowed — 
her  mother  was  in  the  stage  of  convalescence 
which  requires  humouring — *  but  she  has  a 
kind  heart.  She  seemed  really  anxious  about 
you  yesterday  when  I  told  her  how  ill  you 
had  been.' 

*  Well,  if  she  has  any  memory  at  all,  she 
must  remember  that  she  has  good  cause  to 
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be  grateful  for  what  I  did  for  her  in  the  past. 
I  remember  when  Mr.  Warden  first  came  to 
stay  in  the  Davey  Street  house  where  we 
were  lodging.     We  were  very  particular — at 
least,    I    was — about    the   acquaintances    we 
made  in  a  colony  in  those  days,  and  we  did 
not  ask  him  into  the  parlour  in  the  beginning. 
But   would   you    believe  ?       He    would    be 
found  sitting  on  the  staircase  outside  when- 
ever I  was  playing  or  singing  at  the  piano. 
Nothing   could  drag   him   away ;    and    Miss 
Simpson — Mrs.   Warden    now — who    was    a 
buxom -looking   girl    with    a    false    chignon, 
would  seize  the  opportunity   to    go    up  and 
down  stairs  upon  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  until 
the  poor  young  man  was  inveigled  into  pro- 
posing to  her.      He  came  to  ask  me  what  I 
thought  of  it  first,   and  if  I   had  discounte- 
nanced it,  Lydia  Simpson  would  never  have 
been  Mrs.  Warden  to-day.      But  I   dare  say 
she  finds  it  convenient  to  forget  those  times 
now.' 

'  I   suppose   Mr.   Warden    was   something 
like  Sydney  is  to-day,'  said  Eila. 

*  Just  the  same  thick-set,  awkward-looking 
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youth — such  a  contrast  to  your  poor  father, 
my  dear !' 

'  Yes  ;  I  know  our  father  must  have  been 
handsome/  said  Eila.  '  So  many  people 
have  told  me  so  ;  and,  then,  I  can  just  re- 
member what  he  was  like  myself.' 

*  Ay,  that  is  one  thing  no  one  can  rob  you 
of,'  observed  Mrs.  Clare  proudly,  '  your  heri- 
tage of  good  looks.  It  is  curious  that, 
though  I  was  married  first,  you  were  not 
born  until  Lucy  was  three  or  four  years  old. 
A  plain  little  creature  she  was,  too,  with  quite 
an  old  face.  But  you  get  your  looks  on 
both  sides,  one  may  say,  though  Mamy  is 
the  only  one  who  has  her  father's  skin.' 

In  talk  of  this  kind  did  Eila  beguile  the 
invalid's  hours  by  the  open  window  of  the 
bare  reception-room  through  the  long  after- 
noon. Conversation  upon  the  present  and 
future  was  avoided.  There  seemed  to  be  so 
little  to  look  forward  to,  and  a  review  of  the 
actual  position  would  have  been  more  de- 
pressing still.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  advisable  to  fall  back  upon  a  long- 
vanished  past.    Involuntarily  Eila  was  driven 
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at  this  time  to  study  certain  aspects  of  her 
mother's  character.  It  was  evident  that  the 
lower  the  present  declined,  the  more  the  past 
became  magnified.  Mrs.  Clare  had  always 
been  proud  of  her  origin  and  early  associa- 
tions, but  now  she  glorified  herself  in  them 
to  an  extent  unheard  of  before.  To  judge 
by  her  present  impressions,  there  had  never 
been  such  a  commingling  of  blue  blood  and 
lordly  descent  as  in  the  alliance  between  the 
De  Merles  and  her  father's  family  of  the 
Wiltons.  Of  Mr.  Clare  less  w^as  said,  the 
existence  of  Uncle  William  and  the  half- 
boxes  of  candles  being  impossible  to  ignore. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chevalier  was  raised 
to  an  elevated  perch  in  the  genealogical 
tree. 

The  disappearance  of  Hubert  de  Merle, 
whom  Mrs.  Clare  had  come  across  the  world 
to  discover,  was  not  often  alluded  to  by  her 
children.  They  felt  that  this  must  be  a 
peculiarly  sore  point  with  their  mother,  and 
Eila's  discovery  that  their  cousin  had  possibly 
been  in  Australia  while  they  were  coming 
away  in  search  of  him  was  the  last  drop  of 
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bitterness  added  to  the  already  overflowing^ 
cup  of  their  disappointment. 

The  young  Clares,  moreover,  were  tender 
of  their  mother — tender  of  her  weakness  as. 
of  all  that  belonged  to  her  ;  and  even  though 
their  faith  had  become  a  little  shaken  in  the 
royal  antecedents  of  the  Begum,  they  liked 
to  have  their  imaginations  stimulated  by  the 
ever-fascinating  tale  of  her  early  adventures. 
in  the  land  of  her  adoption. 

The  days  closed  in  earlier  now.  It  was 
soon  after  six  when  the  sun  went  down  in  a 
blaze  of  crimson  and  Sfold  behind  the  soft 
lilac  haze  that  shrouded  the  trees  over  the 
way. 

When  Eila  had  put  her  mother  to  bed,  and 
given  Truca  her  tea,  she  left  Dick  in  charge, 
and  prepared  to  go  out  upon  her  dread 
mission.  She  had  found  the  pretext  of  a 
lesson  to  be  given  to  the  furniture  dealer's 
daughter,  adding  that  she  had  half  arranged 
with  her  pupil  to  go  to  a  late  choral  service 
at  St.  Roch's  ;  and  never  had  she  been  more 
inclined  to  rejoice  at  her  few  years  of 
seniority  over   Dick,   which   enabled    her   to 
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put  her  foot  upon  his  well-meant  attempts 
at  brotherly  surveillance. 

'  You  have  enough  to  do  in  looking  after 
Mamy,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  offsr  of 
accompanying  her  down  the  boulevard.  '  Don't 
trouble  your  head  about  me,  Dick.  Even  in 
Paris  a  married  woman  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  herself.' 

Nevertheless,  her  heart  stood  still  as  she 
walked  past  the  man  -  concierge,  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  at  the  entrance  to  the  porte- 
cochere,  and  who  nodded  at  her,  as  she 
thought,  with  an  insolent  air,  as  though  he 
had  divined  the  object  of  her  expedition.  She 
pretended  not  to  notice  him,  and  walked  stiffly 
by  with  her  head  erect,  out  upon  the  boule- 
vard. Here  she  found  herself  in  the  midst  of 
noise  and  turmoil.  The  clamorous  orchestra 
of  the  Bal  Bullier,  towards  which  students 
and  grisettes  were  hurrying,  was  distinctly 
audible,  playing  a  wild  waltz  from  the 
'  Mousquetaires  au  Couvent.'  The  lovely 
evening  air  was  full  of  cigar-smoke  and  whiffs 
from  patchouli  and  powder  scented  grisettes. 
Eila  had  concealed  her  face  entirely  in  her 
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board-ship  veil,  and  covered  her  house-frock 
with  a  long  ulster  that  was  beginning  to  look 
sadly  shabby  in  the  day-time.  Experience 
had  taught  her  that  it  was  wise  to  dissimulate 
the  outward  graces  of  her  person  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel. 

She  reached  the  Odeon  unmolested,  and 
clambering  on  the  top  of  the  huge  omnibus 
waiting  outside,  took  her  seat  on  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  bench  at  right  angles  to  the 
driver.  The  moon  was  rising  in  the  night 
sky,  and  Eila  thought  of  her  childish  contests 
with  Dick  on  the  score  of  its  size  as  she  drove 
solitary  through  the  brilliant  heart  of  Paris 
The  blinds  against  the  windows  of  the  entresols 
through  which  she  had  looked  the  other  day 
were  not  all  drawn,  and  occasionally  she  had 
a  glimpse  of  a  family  seated  at  a  round  table 
at  their  evening  meal.  So  small  was  the 
space,  so  low  the  ceilings,  it  almost  looked  as 
though  they  were  living  in  a  box.  The  river 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever  this  evening, 
with  the  long  spiral  reflections  from  the  lamps 
that  lined  its  shores  trembling  in  its  depths, 
and  the  red,  green,  and  golden  lights  of  the 
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small  river  steamers  darting  hither  and  thither 
in  the  gloom.  The  Place  du  Carrousel  looked 
fantastically  lovely,  with  its  triumphal  arch 
and  mighty  Louvre  Palace  illumined  by  the 
heaven-high  splendour  of  the  Jablokoff  elec- 
tricity. Yet  all  the  time  Eila  felt  as  though 
this  beautiful  night  aspect  of  Paris  were 
nothing  but  an  imaginary  and  fanciful  back- 
ground to  a  weird  and  troubled  dream,  out  of 
which  she  would  presently  wake  to  find  her- 
self leaning  over  the  veranda  at  Cowa,  watch- 
ing the  moon  rise  over  the  harbour.  She 
had  reached,  in  a  measure,  the  state  of  feeling 
which  all  who  sacrifice  themselves  heart  and 
soul  for  a  cause,  Buddhists  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians, enthusiasts  of  all  creeds  and  all  colours, 
seek  to  attain.  She  was  fast  losing  the  oppres- 
sive consciousness  of  her  own  personality. 
Her  identity  was  becoming  merged  into  her 
idea.  If  she  could  have  maintained  this  feel- 
ing, Galatea  in  her  marble  coldness  could  not 
have  shown  herself  more  indifferent  to  the 
ardent  glances  of  her  sculptor-lover  than  she 
to  the  gaze  of  the  crowd  that  awaited  her. 
But  the  dreadful  conviction  that  *  life  is  real 
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and  life  is  earnest '  came  back  to  her  with  a 
tightening  of  her  heart-strings  as  she  de- 
scended from  the  omnibus  and  made  her  way 
with  knees  that  trembled  under  her  towards 
the  Folies-Fantassin,  along  the  ascending 
street,  to  where  she  saw  the  name  of  her  tor- 
ture-chamber picked  out  in  flaming  gas  letters 
against  the  impalpable  background  of  the 
night. 

The  sight  of  her  actual  goal  did  not  make 
her  pause  for  an  instant.  Before  her  mental 
vision  this  evening  there  rose  a  spectre  that 
beckoned  her  on.  She  must  keep  her  mother 
out  of  the  hospital  and  her  sisters  and  brothers 
from  the  streets,  at  whatever  cost.  Also,  she 
must  keep  her  thoughts  from  reverting  to  the 
ghasdy  litde  botde  in  dark-blue  glass,  with 
octagonal  sides,  that  the  Hobart  chemist  had 
given  her.  She  had  allowed  her  imagination 
to  wander  to  the  poisoned  phial  more  than 
was  wise  during  the  long  night  hours  she  had 
spent  by  her  mother's  bedside.  Better  be 
blotted  out  of  existence,  it  had  seemed  to  her 
sometimes,  than  continue  to  live  upon  such 
terms  as  these.     What  was  life  worth,  unless 
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for  the  satisfaction  of  the  senses  with  which 
we  apprehend  it  ?  When  it  was  merely  an 
instrument  for  the  torturing  of  these,  what 
resource  was  left  but  to  escape  from  it  ?  Even 
if,  as  the  Buddhists  said,  we  were  chained 
indefinitely  to  the  wheel  of  existence,  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  the  individualities  with 
which  we  were  actually  burdened  would  come 
to  an  end  with  our  lives  upon  this  earth.  And 
what  mattered  most  at  present  was  that 
Truca,  and  Mamy,  and  all  of  them,  should 
cease  to  be  tormented  in  their  existing  forms. 
Eila,  I  fear,  was  destitute  of  the  quality  known 
as  moral  courage ;  but,  then,  she  had  no  foun- 
dation to  rest  it  upon.  The  smallest  spark  of 
faith  would  have  been  more  sustaining  in 
such  a  plight  as  hers  than  all  the  philosophical 
reasoning  in  the  world.  But  faith  is  no  more 
to  be  got  for  the  asking  than  any  other  de- 
sirable possession  we  may  covet.  It  is  con- 
fined, indeed,  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
minds.  For  the  faith  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  human  race,  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere, 
which  holds  that  existence  is  a  bad  business 
on   the  whole,  and  that  the  sooner  we  free 
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ourselves  of  it  the  better,  is  hardly  deserving 
of  the  name.  Neither  is  the  faith  that  fore- 
shadows stagnant  beatitude  or  perpetual 
misery  for  the  whole  human  race  a  staff  to 
lean  upon  in  time  of  trouble.  The  natural 
groundless  faith  peculiar  to  the  optimist  tem- 
perament, which  holds,  without  knowing  why, 
that  everything  will  come  right  in  the  end,  is 
the  only  kind  of  faith  really  worthy  of  being 
so  called,  and  even  this  is  apt  to  be  affected 
by  the  liver.  Eila  had  known  this  kind  of 
unreasoning  faith,  induced  by  the  mere  ecstasy 
of  living,  upon  certain  heavenly  mornings  at 
Cowa,  but  it  crumbled  away,  not  before  a 
liver  out  of  order,  which  was  a  thing  of  which 
she  was  happily  ignorant,  but  before  the 
accumulation  of  family  troubles  that  beset  her. 
The  leprous-hued  building,  like  many  a 
battered  belle  in  real  life,  gained  by  being 
surveyed  by  gaslight.  Its  leprous  surface 
looked  soft  and  creamy  -  hued  behind  its 
brilliant  adornment  of  gas.  The  spectators 
were  already  crowding  down  the  wide  de- 
scending entrance,  which  made  Eila  think 
vaguely  of  the    broad  path   that  leadeth  to 
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destruction.     She  stood  for  an  instant  on  one 
side,  anxiously  scanning  their  faces  through 
her  veil,  before  seeking  the  side-entrance  by 
which  she  had  been  told  to  enter.      For  an 
instant  she  felt  a  wild  impulse  to  stop  each 
person  who  passed  her,  and  to  say,  '  Please 
let  me  tell  you  why   I  am  going  to  do  this 
to-night ;  it  is  because  we  are  without  bread 
in  the  house,  and  my  mother  is  ill — not  for 
any  other  reason.'     Yet  why  torment  herself 
after  all  about  the  construction  the  spectators 
might  put  upon  her  action  ?     Why  think  of 
them  as  human  beings  at  all  ?     For  her  the 
crowd  should  be  like  the  corporation  of  Sir 
Edward   Coke — a  thing    that    had    no    soul. 
What  matter  what  the  crowd  thought  of  her 
if  it  only  gave  her  the  preference  !     What 
were  the  people  to  her  or  she  to  them  ?    They 
would  never  see  her  again.     For  them  she 
was  a  mere  passing  apparition,  without  name 
or  individuality — not  the  Eila  Clare  of  Hobart 
of  whose  fair  repute  Reginald  was  so  jealous. 
Thus  reflecting,  she  passed  into  the  building. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT    THE    ANTIPODES. 

Some  two  or  three  years  before  the  Hegira 
of  the  Clare  family,  Tarragunyah  Station, 
situated  on  the  border  of  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  presented,  at  the  end  of 
the  shearing  season,  a  vast  undulating  ex- 
panse of  brown  and  yellow  carpet,  covered 
with  dark -toned  trees  and  shrubs,  among 
which  a  Linnaeus  would  doubtless  have  dis- 
covered endless  varieties  of  different  families 
in  the  vegetable  world,  but  which  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  like  the  squatter  who  now 
rode  among  them,  conveyed  no  impression 
but  that  of  a  most  disastrous  sameness. 
Indeed,  scraggy  she-oak  trees,  and  scraggier 
gums,  whether  blue  or  red  ;  native  cherry, 
[  163] 
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mimosa,  and  myrtle — all  look  equally  black 
and  uncultured  upon  a  cursory  inspection. 
There  is  nothing  green  and  bounteous  in 
their  demeanour,  like  that  of  their  leafier 
sisters  in  the  Old  World — no  sweet  change 
of  fashion  with  every  succeeding  season  ;  no 
ermine  mantle  in  the  winter,  nor  coat  of  many 
colours  in  the  autumn  ;  no  downy  budding  in 
the  spring,  nor  luxurious  thicket  of  verdure 
in  the  summer.  Dark,  sullen,  and  frowning, 
ofttimes  with  their  ragged  bark  hanging  in 
tatters  about  them  like  the  torn  apparel  of 
some  sturdy  beggar,  they  wear  the  same  for- 
bidding aspect  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  ; 
and  save  where  groves  of  native  plum-trees 
cast  a  soft  blue  halo  upon  the  distant  land- 
scape, or  where  in  certain  favoured  gullies 
giant  ferns  and  tropic  creepers  twine  round 
each  other  with  Brazilian  luxuriance,  or  where, 
again,  upon  fertile  mountain  slopes  the  mighty 
eucalyptus  towers  to  heaven  wreathed  with 
the  wild  convolvulus,  they  could  never  inspire 
that  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  which  led 
the  Druids  of  old  to  kneel  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  oak,  and  w^hich  has  moved  poets  in  all 
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ages  to  sing  impassioned  songs  of  the  forest 
trees  and  sylvan  bowers  of  '  merrie  England.' 
The  squatter,  however,  riding  over  the 
Tarragunyah  plains  to-day  did  not  bestow 
much  thought  upon  the  monotony  of  their 
aspect.  Years  of  familiarity  had  bred,  if  not 
contempt,  at  least  indifference,  in  his  mind. 
He  knew  eternal  sameness  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Australian  Bush — 
knew  that  it  presented,  indeed,  one  of  those 
rare  types  in  which  a  study  of  the  part  is 
almost  equal  to  a  study  of  the  whole  ;  and 
knew  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  not  come 
to  Australia,  like  Dr.  Syntax,  upon  a  tour  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  but  simply  because 
it  had  served  his  purpose  and  his  interests  to 
expatriate  himself.  He  had  had  reasons  for 
preferring  to  invest  his  money  in  a  station  in 
Australia  to  sinking  it  in  some  vague  specula- 
tion in  the  Old  World,  though,  for  all  the 
return  it  had  given  him,  he  might  as  well 
have  hidden  it,  like  the  man  with  his  one 
talent,  in  a  napkin.  He  had  sunk  some  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  Tarragunyah,  and  some- 
times it  appeared  to  him  that  he  had  sunk 
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them  so  effectually  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  bring  them  to  the  surface  again.  He 
had  thought  as  much,  at  least,  until  quite 
lately,  when  Dame  Fortune  had  suddenly 
waved  her  wand  in  the  direction  of  a  certain 
ridge  of  hills  that  ran  slantwise  across  his 
run.  Whether  she  was  merely  mocking  him, 
or  whether  she  had  some  serious  purpose  in 
her  action,  he  had  yet,  however,  to  determine, 
and  it  was  this  thought  that  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind  as  he  rode  on  his  homeward  way. 
The  homestead  stood  upon  rising  ground  in 
the  midst  of  far -stretching  plains.  These 
plains  were  dotted,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
sombre,  ungraceful  trees,  and  clothed  in  parts 
with  a  tangle  of  scrub.  At  their  best,  when 
the  grass  was  at  its  prime,  their  surface  was 
sparsely  brushed  with  yellowish  green  ;  at 
their  worst,  they  were  brown  and  shrivelled, 
and  scored  by  cracks  and  fissures,  with  a 
burning  air  shimmering  over  them,  and  traces 
of  the  passage  of  starving  sheep  and  bullocks 
in  the  bones  that  strewed  their  tracks.  The 
season  of  the  year  when  the  squatter  rode  over 
them  was  a  summer's  evening  in  February, 
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and  pleasant  are  the  images  that  the  words 
call  up  to  those  who  connect  summer  with 
English  fields  and  hedgerows,  moist  with 
falling  dew,  and  echoing  with  the  song  of 
thrush  and  lark.  How  different  a  vision  do 
they  evoke  in  the  mind  of  a  native-born 
Australian !  As  the  squatter  rode  on  his 
way,  an  occasional  whirl  of  dust,  driven  high 
into  the  air  by  the  scorching  wind,  enveloped 
his  head  like  a  cloud.  The  air  was  heavy 
with  dust  ;  the  harsh  leaves  of  the  trees  were 
hidden  under  it.  A  colony  of  hungry  flies 
followed  horse  and  rider,  settling  in  black 
clusters  wherever  they  could  find  settling- 
place  ;  and  each  time  the  hungriest  of  the 
band  was  driven  away,  he  returned,  like  the 
devil  in  the  Scriptures,  with  seven  devils 
worse  than  himself. 

The  horse  clearly  knew  his  way  home ;  for 
his  rider,  holding  a  slack  rein,  allowed  him 
to  take  his  own  direction,  and  to  go  at  his 
own  preferred  jog-trot  pace.  There  was  no 
living  soul  to  observe  either,  though,  had 
there  been  such  an  one,  his  attention  would 
not  long  have  rested  upon  the  horse.     Not 
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that  the  animal  was  unworthy  of  notice,  albeit 
of  wild  stock  and  unknown  pedigree  ;  for  he 
had  points  that  would  have  recommended 
him  instantly  to  a  connoisseur.  But  as  we 
are  ever  more  apt  to  be  struck  by  the  strange 
and  grotesque  than  by  the  beautiful  and  well- 
proportioned,  these  points  would  only  have 
served  to  bring  into  stronger  relief  the  un- 
couth form  of  the  person  who  bestrode  him. 
It  was  only  too  evident  at  a  glance  that  the 
squatter  was  what  the  French  expressively 
call  ma/  venu.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat, 
which  was  strapped  in  front  of  him  on  his 
saddle  ;  and,  in  his  gray  Crimean  shirt,  his 
deformity  became  doubly  apparent.  It  was 
a  deformity  that  there  was  no  disguising. 
The  squatter  was  a  hunchback  ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  all  hunchbacks,  his  head  appeared 
to  protrude  angularly  from  between  his  mis- 
shapen shoulders.  The  face,  like  those  of 
the  unfortunates  to  which  he  belonged,  must 
have  been  long  and  peaky  in  extreme  youth  ; 
now  it  was  large,  harsh,  and  rugged,  partly 
concealed,  however,  under  a  coarse  black 
beard    and    moustache.      Even    so,   it   would 
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have  worn  the  pathetic  expression  that  comes 
from  the  constant  strain  of  the  eyes  in  an 
upward  direction,  in  the  effort  to  take  in 
surrounding  objects,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
determination  Its  owner  betrayed  that  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  pitied.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  habitual  scowl,  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  face  of  a  stage  Quilp  ;  but 
there  are  expressions  which  are  not  far  re- 
moved from  it.  The  eyes  of  the  squatter 
seemed  to  say,    '  Pity  me  If  you  dare,  and  be 

d d  !'  and,   as  no  one  cares  to  gain  the 

latter  form  of  benediction,  there  were  not 
many  found  to  risk  bestowing  the  former. 
What  Hubert  de  Merle  really  thought  about 
himself,  no  one  knew.  Nature — that  is,  God 
and  devil  In  one — had  employed  her  twofold 
power  when  she  fashioned  him  ;  for  she  had 
given  him  the  perception  and  understanding 
of  grace  and  beauty,  and  then  had  mocked 
him  by  imprisoning  these  faculties  in  a  dis- 
torted body. 

The  human  Imagination  has  loved  at  all 
times  to  picture  a  sphere  in  which  the  out- 
ward presentment  of  the  individual  shall  be 
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the  complete  expression  of  his  inward  nature 
— a  sphere  where  the  body  shall  be  nothing 
but  the  plastic  garb  of  the  spirit  animating  it, 
like  the  delicate  and  transparent  drapery  that 
clings  round  the  sculptured  form  of  a  Greek 
goddess.     There  is  compensation  in  such  a 
fancy   for    the    melancholy    fact    that   in   our 
actual  state  our  bodies  are  often  sad  misfits. 
We  can   cast  off  at  our  will  an  ungainly  or 
ill-fitting  garb  ;  but  what  are  we  to  do  when 
our  immaterial  selves  are  encased  in  a  fleshly 
covering  that  is  a  constant  outrage  to  them  ? 
To  bring  ourselves   into  harmony  with  our 
personalities,  we  should  have  to  do  constant 
violence  to  our  instincts.     This  was  the  fate 
of  Hubert  de  Merle,  owner  or  part  owner  ot 
Tarragunyah.    If  his  outward  man  could  have 
been  moulded  by  his  inner  spirit,  he  would 
have  possessed  in  all  likelihood  the  form  of 
an  Apollo  Belvedere — not,  perhaps,  that  his 
moral  character,  or  even  his  mind,  would  have 
been  completely  and  faultlessly  balanced,  far 
from  it  ;  but  that  his  appreciation  of  perfect 
proportions  and  harmony  of  outline  was  so 
instinctive    and   keen.      Under  such   circum- 
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Stances,  it  might  also  have  happened  that  his 
better  qualities  would  have  gained  the  ascen- 
dant. It  is  so  easy  to  feel  benevolently  dis- 
posed and  indulgent  towards  the  world  when 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  ourselves,  since, 
after  all,  it  is  only  our  own  moods  that  the 
people  and  objects  about  us  reflect.  Hubert, 
being  made  as  he  was,  could  not  give  expres- 
sion to  the  transcendental  part  of  his  nature, 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  too  morbidly  alive 
to  the  incongruity  of  the  material  part  of  it. 
From  the  time  when  he  had  attained  to  self- 
consciousness,  which  is  almost  coincident  in 
intelligent  beings  with  the  consciousness  of 
existence  itself,  this  terrible  truth  had  been 
borne  in  upon  his  mind — that  he  must  stifle 
all  impulses  of  admiration,  of  enthusiasm,  and 
of  love,  for  they  could  never  react  upon  him- 
self. In  his  childish  days,  he  had  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  wish  that  he  had  been  born  blind 
as  well  as  deformed.  Better  be  enveloped 
eternally  in  the  darkness  of  Hades  than  dwell 
open-eyed  and  sentient  in  the  hell  of  Tantalus. 
Perhaps  if  he  could  have  brought  himself  to 
accept  pity  and  sympathy,  his  lot  would  have 
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been  less  hard  ;  but  pity  he  resented  even 
more  fiercely  than  repulsion.  What  was  it 
but  another  way  of  reminding  him  that  he 
was  an  outcast  and  a  pariah — a  creature  of 
whom  the  most  that  could  be  said  by  his 
fellow- creatures  was  '  Poor  devil !'  as  they 
turned  their  heads  in  another  direction  ? 

It  was  in  giving  Hubert  this  particular 
kind  of  temperament  that  Nature  had  dealt 
so  hardly  by  him.  There  was  no  reason 
why,  when  she  gave  him  a  hump,  she  should 
not  have  given  him  at  the  same  time  the 
mirthful  qualities  which  cause  the  French  to 
say  of  a  person  who  laughs  heartly,  'II  rit 
comme  un  bossu';  no  reason  why  she  should 
have  bestowed  extra  clear-sightedness,  sensi- 
tiveness and  appreciation  of  form  and  colour 
upon  him.  She  might  have  given  him  reck- 
lessness, or  indifference,  or  stolidity,  in  which 
case  he  would  speedily  have  discovered  that 
his  deformity  made  no  more  difference  to 
others  than  it  did  to  himself,  and  that  it  need 
not,  and  did  not,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  doing 
and  enjoying  most  things  that  other  men  did 
and   enjoyed.     The   world,   as  we  all  know, 
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takes  us  at  our  own  valuation.  There  are 
only  a  very  few  with  discernment  enough  to 
establish  a  standard  of  their  own.  Had 
Hubert  taken  his  affliction  indifferently,  the 
world  would  have  taken  it  indifferently.  If 
he  had  taken  it  merrily,  the  world  would 
have  taken  it  merrily.  He  chose  to  take  it 
tragically.  It  was  in  the  order  of  things  that 
the  world  should  take  it  tragically  also.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  say  bitter  and 
caustic  things,  though  the  opportunity  for 
saying  them  was  limited,  seeing  that  for 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  had  led  an 
almost  isolated  existence  in  the  heart  of  the 
Australian  Bush.  Whence  he  had  come  no 
one  knew.  There  were  rumours  that  he  had 
been  in  New  Caledonia  in  his  earlier  years, 
though  in  what  capacity  no  one  ventured  to 
inquire.  His  library  bore  evidence  that  he 
had  studied  much,  and  that  he  still  continued 
to  study.  The  latest  works  on  scientific  sub- 
jects found  their  way  from  Europe  to  his 
homestead.  He  remained  in  touch  with  the 
Old  World,  and  kept  pace  with  new  develop- 
ments of  literature  in  France  and  England. 
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Thus,  he  was  familiar  with  the  *  decadents ' 
and  the  '  symbolistes '  in  his  far-away  retreat 
— centuries  away,  to  all  seeming,  from  modern 
civilization — before  the  echo  of  their  writings 
had  spread  to  England.  A  man  with  an 
active  intellect,  who  never  sleeps  more  than 
six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  who  has 
(even  when  allowance  is  made  for  meals,  and 
dressing,  and  riding  upon  a  squatter  s  rounds) 
six  or  seven  hours  per  diem  to  give  to  his 
books — a  man  who  possesses,  moreover,  a 
memory  like  a  vice — may  lay  in  a  large  fund 
of  book-lore  in  the  course  of  ten  years  of  a 
solitary  and  studious  existence.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  Hubert  should  carry  about  a 
kind  of  encyclopaedia  in  his  brain.  Unfortu- 
nately the  heart  has  claims  as  well  as  the 
brain,  but  of  this  fact  he  did  his  utmost  to 
fight  down  all  reminders. 

Before  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  ride,  the 
homestead,  standing  upon  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  loomed  in  view.  The  horse  had 
taken,  as  he  might  well  be  trusted  to  do,  the 
shortest  and  directest  route  home,  and  the 
white  walls  of  the  cottage   shone,   as    in  a 
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picture,  from  amid  their  setting  of  wild 
fuchsia-bushes,  interspersed  with  the  bright 
green  foHage  of  the  native  plum.  The  station 
buildings  formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  of 
which  the  dwelling-house  represented  one 
side,  the  stores  another,  the  kitchen  and 
men's  hut  a  third.  There  were  outlying 
buildings  and  sheds  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  house,  and  post  and  rail  fences 
enclosing  paddocks  where  the  station-milkers 
and  horses  ungroomed  were  running  at 
liberty.  The  buildings  were  made  of  cob, 
a  kind  of  sun-dried  clay,  tempered  and  worked 
with  water  and  dry  grass  ;  they  looked 
compact  and  comfortable.  The  walls  of 
the  homestead  were  whitewashed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep,  cool  veranda.  The 
roof  was  thatched  with  coarse  grass.  Four 
kangaroo  dogs  and  a  collie  ran  lightly  for- 
ward with  yelps  and  bounds  of  welcome  as 
the  squatter  approached,  and  a  man  who  was 
leaning  against  a  fence  smoking  his  pipe 
sauntered  across  the  square  past  the  monster 
wood-heap  to  take  his  employer's  horse.  It 
was  past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  all  the 
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inmates  had  time  and  to  spare  on  their  hands. 
Hubert  dismounted  with  his  habitual  half- 
sullen  nod  at  the  man.  Standing  next  to 
him,  the  misshapen  outline  of  his  dwarfed 
body  was  more  perceptible  than  ever  against 
the  whitening  evening  sky.  He  walked 
slowly  towards  the  house  and  entered  it  by  the 
back-door,  standing — like  all  the  other  doors  in 
the  establishment — wide  open.  There  was  no 
upper  story.  A  broad  passage,  covered  with 
coir  matting,  ran  lengthways  through  the 
house,  connecting  the  front  and  back  doors. 
Along  this  passage  a  young  man  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  with  a  generally  sun-burnt 
and  sunny  face,  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

The  squatter's  expression  brightened 
visibly  as  he  approached. 

'  So  you're  back,  Wilton  ?'  he  said.  His 
voice  was  musical,  and  might  have  suggested 
that  of  a  rejuvenated  Faust,  had  you  heard 
it  from  behind  a  screen.  '  I  didn't  expect 
you  so  soon.' 

He  had  raised  his  eyes  as  he  spoke — dark, 
resentful,  brooding  eyes,  that  were  scarcely 
on  a  level  with  the  young  man's  chest — and 
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the  look  of  welcome  that  shone  in  them 
transformed  them  pleasantly  for  a  moment. 

'Yes,  I'm  back,'  replied  the  young  man, 
holding  out  his  hand  and  exchanging  a  cordial 
greeting  with  the  '  boss.'  Half  the  conver- 
sation in  life  is  made  up  of  obvious  remarks 
of  this  kind.  *  I've  got  through  with  the 
business  sooner  than  I  expected.' 

Hubert  looked  up  quickly  with  a  half- 
eager  gesture  of  inquiry.  He  had  been 
standing  with  his  riding-whip  in  his  hand, 
his  coat  carelessly  attached  by  one  button 
round  his  neck,  while  the  empty  sleeves 
dangled  loosely  over  his  half- discovered 
breast — hairy  as  an  Orson's.  He  wore  a 
conically- shaped  felt  wideawake  of  the  ap- 
proved brigand  pattern,  beneath  which  his 
thick  grizzled  hair,  that  greatly  needed 
trimming,  hung  dusty  and  unkempt.  He 
might  have  been  still  under  forty,  or  con- 
siderably over  that  age.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lines 
on  the  forehead  were  the  result  of  much 
working  of  the  brows  in  frowning,  in  strain- 
ing the  eyes  upwards,  or  of  age.     The  nose 
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was  rugged,  with  a  suggestion  of  Hebraic 
origin  in  its  curves.  The  eyelids  were 
singularly  thick,  with  a  short  stubble  of  dark 
lash.  As  he  stood  there,  with  the  dust  of 
the  plains  marking  every  seam  upon  his 
harsh  countenance,  as  though  with  a  charcoal 
pencil,  his  whip  in  his  hand  and  his  hat 
thrust  back  from  his  temples,  he  was  an 
object  out  of  whose  path  a  woman  or  child 
meeting  him  alone  would  have  stepped 
hastily. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HUBERTS    PROPHECY. 


'  Well,  what  did  the  experts  say  ?'  was  his 
first  eager  question.  '  Is  our  discovery 
worth  following  up  ?' 

Jack  Wilton  did  not  answer  immediately 
in  words.  He  was  one  of  those  people  to 
whom  Nature  seems  to  have  accorded  the 
privilege,  in  a  mood  of  kind  caprice,  of  doing 
ungraceful  things  gracefully.  The  gesture 
with  which  he  replied  to  the  squatter's  ques- 
tion by  laying  his  right  finger  against  his 
nose  and  playfully  kicking  up  his  left  leg  like 
a  colt  that  has  been  touched  on  the  hock, 
would  have  been  offensively  vulgar  and 
flippant  in  another  person.  Performed  by 
him,  it  conveyed  nothing  but  the  expression 
[  179  ] 
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of  a  concentrated  glee  and  triumph  past  con- 
veying in  words,  and  that  the  squatter  appre- 
hended it  in  this  sense  was  clear  from  the 
gleam  of  corresponding  satisfaction  that 
flitted  for  an  instant  across  his  sombre  face. 

*  So  it's  turned  out  trumps  ?'  he  said. 
'Well,  I'm  not  surprised.  Come  in,  and  let 
me  hear  all  you've  done  from  the  beginning.' 
Jack  Wilton  obeyed.  '  It '  related  to  a 
notable  discovery  that  had  been  made  some 
months  ago  at  Tarragunyah.  Riding  one 
day  upon  his  rounds — for  Jack  condescended 
to  do  amateur  boundary-rider  upon  occasion 
— his  attention  had  wandered  to  a  strange 
jagged  line  of  low  hills  on  Tarragunyah  run. 
Along  the  top  of  this  ridge  was  a  heavy  out- 
crop of  rusty,  burned-looking  stone,  that  he 
recognised  at  once  as  iron-stone.  He  had 
broken  off  a  piece  of  it,  more  from  curiosity 
than  from  any  other  motive,  and  had  carried 
it  to  the  head  station,  where  it  had  lain  kick- 
ing about  until  Hubert,  who  had  a  know- 
ledge of  geology,  as  of  all  else,  picked  it  up 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  outcrop  of  some 
mineral  lode.     The  matter  did  not  rest  there. 
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Two  days  later,  Hubert  himself,  accompanied 
by  Jack,  the  boundary-rider,  a  shepherd,  and 
a   worn-out    miner,     who    happened    to    be 
knocking    about    the  run    in    the    undefined 
capacity   of   'generally    useful    man,'    sallied 
forth    with    picks   and    shovels,   and    sunk  a 
small  shaft.     The  stuff  extracted  was  judged 
by  Mr.  de  Merle  to   be   worth   testing,  and 
Jack,    who    was    equally    pleased    to    leave 
Tarragunyah  or  to  come  back  to  it,  upon  the 
'anything  for  a  change'  principle,   was  de- 
spatched to  Sydney,  where  his  father  was  a 
physician  with  a  fashionable  practice,  to  have 
the  ore  analyzed.     The  analyst  had  declared 
the    specimen    to    be    exceptionally    rich    in 
silver,  and  as  the  possession  of  a  silver-mine 
may    signify    the    holding    of    an    Aladdin's 
purse  to  the  happy  possessor.  Jack's  triumph 
as  he  recounted  the  good  news  was  not  un- 
natural. 

'  It'll  be  a  glorious  thing  if  it  does  turn  out 
trumps,  as  you  say,'  he  concluded  confiden- 
tially. '  I've  been  having  a  talk  with  the  old 
governor  this  time  down  in  Sydney,  and  he's 
got  a  lot  of  worry,  I  tell  you.* 
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*  Why,  I  thought  your  father  had  such  a 
good  practice,'  interposed  Hubert. 

'  So  he  has  ;  but  they  keep  up  a  lot  of 
style.  You've  no  idea  how  much  it  costs. 
I've  got  three  sisters  out  now,  and  not  one 
of  'em  married  or  even  engaged  ;  and  it's 
driving  and  shopping  from  morning  till  night. 
The  poor  old  governor  has  all  his  work  cut 
out  for  him,  I  tell  you.' 

This  '  I  tell  you  '  was  Jack  Wilton's  watch- 
word ;  he  employed  it  almost  unconsciously, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  give  an 
additional  weight  to  the  statements  which  his 
limited  phraseology  seemed  to  him  to  convey 
inadequately  to  the  understanding  of  his 
hearers.  Eloquence,  indeed,  was  not  one  of 
his  strong  points,  but  he  had  others  which 
served  him,  perhaps,  in  better  stead.  He 
was  essentially  well  favoured  and  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  His  eyes  were  blue  enough  to 
be  attractive  for  their  colour  alone,  inde- 
pendently of  all  their  other  qualities  ;  and  he 
bore  the  air  of  having  been  warmed  and 
gilded  by  the  sun,  until  something  of  the 
influence  of  that  radiant  orb  had  passed  into 
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his  hair,  his  glance,  and  even  his  expression. 
Hubert  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
say  of  Jack  as  Desdemona  said  of  Othello, 
that  he  wished  '  Heaven  had  made  him  such 
a  man.'  Jack  was  his  David,  and  without 
the  aid  of  a  harp  could  charm  the  evil  spirit 
from  his  breast  by  the  mere  magic  of  his 
presence.  He  was  the  only  being  in  whose 
society  the  deformed  man  was  able  to  forget 
that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  and  from  the 
day  that  Jack  had  come  to  do  'jackaroo  '  on 
Tarragunyah  station,  its  owner  had  tasted 
for  almost  the  first  time  the  sweets  of  human 
companionship. 

Not  that  Jack  was  in  any  respect  the 
intellectual  mate  of  his  friend  and  employer. 
He  had  no  pretensions  and  no  ambitions 
other  than  to  be  a  good  shot  and  a  first-rate 
rider.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  was 
simply  a  more  than  ordinarily  good-looking 
and  good-hearted  young  fellow,  whom  men 
and  women — women  especially — were  certain 
to  like.  In  his  own  eyes  his  physical  graces 
counted  as  nothing.  He  had  not  sufficient 
imagination     to    picture    existence    without 
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them,  and  would  have  told  you  in  all  good 
faith  that  he  would  as  lief  be  Hubert  de 
Merle  as  himself.  It  was  this  want  of 
appreciation  of  personal  gifts  that  the  other 
would  have  esteemed  so  passionately  that 
had  drawn  Hubert  to  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  gulf  which  separated  the  hunch- 
back, to  his  own  thinking,  from  his  fellow- 
men  seemed  to  disappear  when  he  was  in 
Jack's  company.  The  lad,  moreover,  had  a 
wondering  veneration  for  the  squatter's  lore. 
Though  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
Greek  or  German  or  French,  and  though 
his  vocabulary  was  limited  to  an  Australian 
slang  rendering  of  his  mother-tongue,  there 
had  yet  been  evenings  in  camp  upon  cattle- 
mustering  expeditions,  when  the  two  men 
had  lain  wrapped  in  their  rugs,  with  their 
feet  to  the  fire  and  their  eyes  to  the  stars, 
and  when  the  younger  had  tasted  a  new 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  elder  roll  out  frag- 
ments of  Euripides,  scenes  from  '  Faust,'  or 
sonorous  passages  from  Victor  Hugo.  His 
nearest  approach  to  an  understanding  of 
intellectual    delights    was    embodied    in    the 
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hearing  of  these  spontaneous  recitations. 
He  experienced,  unknown  to  himself,  the 
symboHst  s  pleasure  of  gathering  sensation 
and  emotion  from  the  juxtaposition  of  words, 
unhampered  by  ideas. 

Hubert  had  taken  him  upon  his  station 
some  two  years  previously,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  at  the  outset  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  would  regard  his 
jackaroo  aid  with  liking  or  with  hatred.  The 
latter  contingency  might  have  seemed  the 
more  probable,  for  there  was  something  almost 
insolent  in  Jack's  good  looks  when  seen  by 
the  side  of  his  ill-favoured  boss.  The  con- 
trast was  suggestive  of  nothing  but  Apollo 
and  Vulcan  keeping  house  together  ;  and  no 
one  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  contrast 
than  Hubert  himself.  But  Jack  was  so  un- 
conscious of  it  on  his  own  side,  and  so  blunt 
in  his  perceptions  of  beauty  in  any  of  its 
manifestations,  that  the  morbid  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  other  was  mollified.  From  tolera- 
ting the  young  man,  he  had  come  to  like  him. 
Jack  Wilton  served  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  there  was,  after  all,  something 
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in  the  consoling  theory  of  the  equalization  of 
lots: 

*  For  some  ha'  meat  and  canna  eat, 
And  some  can  eat  and  have  na  meat, 
So  let  the  Lord  be  praised.' 

Jack  had  the  attributes  of  Phoebus,  the  sun- 
god,  and  no  appreciation  of  them.  Hubert 
had  appreciation,  but  no  attributes.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  times  when  It  angered 
him  to  think  of  the  keen  pleasure  he  would 
himself  have  extracted  from  life  had  he  been 
clothed  In  Jack's  body.  What  riches  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
outward  graces  bound  up  with  our  very  being  ? 
With  Jack's  physical  advantages,  Hubert  would 
have  given  the  reins  to  all  his  Impulses,  for 
he  possessed  an  Oriental  Imagination.  The 
Turkish  Idea  of  Paradise  had  the  stronger 
hold  upon  his  secret  fancy  that  he  had  been 
but  grudgingly  admitted  Into  Its  outer  courts 
upon  earth.  Had  he  been  In  the  position  of 
a  Nero,  he  would  have  wished,  not  that  his 
fellow-men  had  one  neck,  that  he  might  de- 
capitate them  at  a  blow,  but  that  his  sister 
women  had  one  mouth,  that  he  might  press 
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his  lips  to  theirs  in  a  single  embrace.  Such 
stormy  episodes  as  he  had  been  through  in 
his  earlier  years  were  only  vaguely  hinted  at 
in  the  colonies.  It  was  noticed  when  he  was 
beside  himself  with  anger  that  he  swore 
strange  oaths,  which  those  versed  in  such 
matters  declared  to  be  French.  It  was  also 
rumoured  that  he  had  played  a  ro/e  in  the 
Commune,  and  had  escaped  being  shot 
judicially  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had 
been  wounded  in  a  street  fray,  and  had  been 
carted  away  to  the  hospital.  Whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  whether,  as 
was  asserted  by  some,  he  had  really  seen  gaol 
life  in  New  Caledonia,  or  whether  he  had 
only  gone  thither,  as  he  himself  gave  out, 
upon  a  mission  from  the  French  Government, 
no  one  in  Australia  rightly  knew.  Nor  did 
anyone  make  a  particular  point  of  inquiring. 
'  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,' 
Hubert  kept,  as  the  common  saying  goes, 
*  himself  to  himself '  in  his  lonely  homestead 
at  Tarragunyah,  and  no  one  had  any  motive 
for  dragging  him  out  of  it.  Even  Jack,  to 
whom  he  felt  nearer  than  to  any  being  upon 
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earth,  had  never  ventured  to  question  him 
about    his   past    career.      It    was  the    young 
man's  belief  that  the  squatter  had  omnipotent 
knowledge,  not  only  as  regarded  books,  but 
as  regarded  all  that  men  may  do,  can  do,  and 
dare  do  in  the  world.     He  would  have  liked 
to  hear  all  about  his  experiences  of  life  in  the 
wonderful     European    capitals,    but    though, 
when  Hubert  was  In  the  vein,  he  would  con- 
descend to  enter  Into  a  few  details  concerning 
the  Grand  Prix  or  a  masked  ball  at  the  opera, 
in  response  to  Jack's  eager  questions,  no  refer- 
ence to  his  own  doings  ever  crossed  his  lips. 
Jack  had  ended  by  accepting  his  silence  upon 
these  points  as   final.      The  station  and   its 
affairs    offered    congenial    topics    for  general 
conversation,  or,  when  these  were  exhausted, 
there  was  always  the  theme  of  colonial  politics 
to   fall  back  upon.      Besides  which,   the  two 
men  had  been  long  upon  the  intimate  footing 
that  renders  silence  on  both  sides  a  natural 
and  easy  way  of  enjoying  mutual  companion- 
ship.     Hubert  could  read  and  smoke  by  the 
hour  together  without  apparent   fatigue,   his 
uncomely,    shaggy   head   hardly  reaching   to 
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the  top  of  the  old  station  armchair  in  which 
he  sat  crouched.  Jack,  though  he  could  not 
read  for  long  at  a  time,  could  smoke  unobtru- 
sively through  an  entire  evening,  content,  after 
he  had  read  the  colonial  papers  and  studied 
the  Queensland  Mail  from  end  to  end,  to  sing 
or  whistle,  or,  if  these  resources  failed,  to  go 
'possum-shooting  by  moonlight  with  the  dogs 
at  his  heels. 

Tarragunyah  was  not  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  a  squatter's  abode.  The  room  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Hubert  and  his  aid  had  no  pre- 
tensions to  style.  Tables  and  sideboard 
heaped  with  the  evidences  of  the  male 
presence  in  pipes,  tobacco-pouches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  odd  straps,  bags  of  seeds,  newspapers, 
writing  materials,  the  inevitable  whisky-bottle 
and  tumblers,  with  some  odd  samples  of  wool, 
represented  its  principal  appointments.  Guns 
and  native  weapons  were  ranged  around  the 
walls.  Bookshelves,  whereon  books  of  every 
description  lay  piled  in  confusion,  were  the 
only  superfluous  luxuries.  Hubert's  books, 
indeed,  overflowed  the  establishment.  They 
climbed  from   floor  to  ceiling  in  the  sitting- 
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room,  reduced  his  sleeping-room  to  the  size 
of  a  cabin  by  the  space  they  filled  upon  the 
walls,  and,  besides  appropriating  the  whole  of 
the  spare  room,  thrust  themselves  into  every 
available  corner  in  Jack's  chamber  wherein 
they  could  find  standing  or  lying  room. 

For  two  years  the  monotony  of  life  upon 
the  station  had  been  broken  by  nothing  more 
eventful  than  the  every-day  occurrences  o^ 
Bush  life.  The  lambing  and  the  foaling,  the 
breaking  in  of  two-year-olds  and  three-year- 
olds,  cattle-mustering  and  cattle-draughting, 
bullock  -  branding  and  bullock  -  slaying,  two 
Bush  fires,  and  one  flood,  these  had  been  the 
only  events  that  had  marked  the  even  tenour 
of  the  way  at  Tarragunyah.  Jack  had  taken 
periodical  leaves  during  the  so-called  Carnival 
Week  In  Melbourne  and  Race  Week  in  Sydney, 
returning  for  the  most  part  a  sadder  if  not  a 
wiser  man.  For  the  rest,  he  put  his  mind  and 
heart  into  the  interests  of  Tarragunyah,  in 
which  his  father,  a  Sydney  doctor  with  aristo- 
cratic pretensions,  had  bought  him  a  part  share. 

But  now  had  come  the  first  hint  of  a  chancre, 
which  promised  to  lift  Tarragunyah  and  its 
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owners  from  the  ruck  of  Australian  stations 
worked  by  their  own  proprietors  for  ever- 
more. It  was  upon  a  February  evening  that 
Jack  had  returned  with  the  great  news  of  the 
analyst's  verdict  on  the  Tarragunyah  ore,  and 
the  same  nio^ht  he  and  Hubert  discussed  the 
matter  as  they  sat  smoking  together  in  the 
warm  blackness  of  the  front  veranda  after 
dinner.  The  rough-and-ready  (rougher,  per- 
haps, than  ready)  married  couple  who  served 
them  had  cleared  away  the  roast  wild  turkey 
and  the  omelette  of  emu's  eggs  that  had 
formed  their  evening  meal,  and  now  they  had 
carried  their  cups  of  black  coffee,  the  only 
foreign  innovation  introduced  by  Hubert,  into 
the  less  stifling  atmosphere  without.  Less 
stifling  in  a  relative  sense  only,  for  even  here 
the  air  was  thick  with  heat  and  flies,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  tobacco-smoke  they  would 
have  drawn  but  dust-laden  breaths.  No 
tuneful  note  disturbed  the  sullen  stillness  of 
the  hour.  Only  from  time  to  time  the  sad 
wail  of  the  curlew  was  borne  through  the 
night,  while  from  beneath  a  native  shrub  in 
the  darkening  garden  a  morepork  uttered  his 
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solemn  croaking  refrain.  Hubert  liked  the 
friendly  veil  of  darkness  that  covered  him. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  had  dreams  of 
adoring  a  beautiful  mistress  upon  the  terms 
on  which  Cupid  possessed  Psyche — a  mistress 
who  should  know  him  as  a  wooer  by  night 
alone.  He  leaned  back  in  his  wicker- chair, 
taking  slow  puffs  at  his  cigar,  while  the  lithe 
kangaroo  dog,  that,  by  a  curious  contradic- 
tion, never  noticed  Jack  when  Hubert  was 
by,  thrust  his  head  between  his  master's  knees 
and  whined  for  a  caress.  Jack  was  sitting, 
American  fashion,  with  his  feet  thrown  over 
the  veranda  railing  as  he  tilted  back  his  chair 
at  an  angle  that  only  long  practice  guaranteed 
against  the  ignominy  of  a  capsize.  The 
accustomed  pipe  was  between  his  lips,  and 
unwonted  dreaminess  in  the  gaze  he  directed 
through  the  darkness  at  the  night  sky. 

*  It's  a  rum  go,'  he  said  at  last,  in  abstracted 
tones,  after  a  long  and  profound  silence. 

'What  is  ?'  asked  Hubert,  with  lazy  scorn 
in  his  accents. 

*  Why,   life  altogether — the  whole  blessed 
business.     I'm  hanged  if  I  can  make  head  or 
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tail  of  it  when  I  get  to  thinking  about  it.  It's 
a  good  thing  for  me,  I  tell  you,  that  I  don't 
often  puzzle  my  brains  about  it,  for  I  believe 
I  should  go  off  my  chump  altogether  if  I  did. 
Look  at  those  patches  in  the  sky  up  there — 
right  up  beyond  the  Southern  Cross — the 
white  and  the  black  ;  you  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  those  are  all  filled  up  with  worlds  ?' 

'  What  white  and  what  black  ?'  asked 
Hubert,  always  with  the  same  inflexion  of 
good-natured  contempt.  '  The  Milky  Way, 
do  you  mean  ?  Well,  I  believe  it  is  pretty 
generally  allowed  by  those  who  know  that 
there  are  millions  of  planetary  systems  in  the 
course  of  formation  over  there,  not  to  speak 
of  those  that  are  in  full  swing  already. 
Apres  ?' 

'And  then  that  black  patch,'  Jack  went 
on  ;  '  the  boundary-rider  told  me  the  other  day 
— he's  a  regular  learned  chap,  the  boundary- 
rider — he  told  me  if  there  were  any  stars  in 
it,  or  planets,  as  he  called  'em,  they  were  so 
far  off  you  couldn't  get  a  sight  of  them  even 
through  the  telescope.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  where  does  it  come  to  a  stop  ?' 

VOL.  II.  2>2> 
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*  It  doesn't  stop  at  all,'  said  Hubert  quietly. 
*  It  s  eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach.' 

*  It's  got  to  come  to  some  kind  of  a  stop, 
anyhow,'  declared  Jack  oracularly,  *  though  it 
beats  me,  I  tell  you.' 

*  You're  not  the  only  one  who's  been  beaten 
by  that  problem,'  said  Hubert  indifferently. 
'  Time  and  space  are  nicely  calculated  to 
shake  our  dispositions 

'  "  With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls." 

But  what  has  induced  these  profound  reflec- 
tions ?  I  always  took  it  for  granted  you  were 
of  those  who  accepted  the  green- cheese  theory 
of  the  moon,  if  you  gave  the  moon  a  thought 
at  all.  Have  the  bookmakers  been  making 
things  unpleasant  for  you  at  Randwick  ?' 

'  The  bookmakers  }  Not  they  !  I  haven't 
given  them  another  chance  of  lambing  me 
down,  I  tell  you.  No !  it  all  came  into  my 
head  while  I  was  looking  at  the  stars.  I've 
been  thinking  about  the  silver-mine  and  one 
thing  and  another  till  my  head's  in  a  whirl. 
All  of  a  sudden  something  seemed  to  tell  me 
it  wasn't  worth   making  such  a  fuss  about, 
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any  way  ;  for  if  it's  all  true,  what  you've  been 
saying,  our  own  affairs  are  such  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  after  all ' 

'Our  own  affairs!'  exclaimed  Hubert. 
'  Why,  man,  for  all  you  know,  the  world,  the 
very  universe  itself,  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
ocean.  But  unless  you  turn  Trappist,  which 
would  be  one  way  of  settling  the  difficulty, 
you'll  have  to  give  your  own  affairs  the 
biggest  place  in  it,  after  all.  What  were  you 
telling  me  about  your  father  this  afternoon  ? 
He's  not  in  any  serious  difficulties,  I  hope ' 

'  No — oh  no  !'  said  Jack  hastily.  He  got 
up  from  his  chair  as  though  to  shake  off  the 
unusual  thoughts  that  had  been  oppressing 
him,  and  took  one  or  two  turns  up  and  down 
the  veranda.  When  he  next  spoke,  his  voice 
had  resumed  its  usual  unemotional  tones. 
There  was  no  ring  of  English  cultivation, 
but  a  pleasant  well-to-do,  sure-of-yourself, 
devil-may-care  colonial  inflexion  in  it.  *  You 
see,'  he  said  thoughtfully,  '  the  governor's 
had  his  nose  to  the  grindstone  the  best  part 
of  his  life.  It's  about  time  he  thought  of 
taking  a  rest ;  but  while  my  mother  and  the 
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girls  go  the  pace,  as  they  do,  there's  not 
much  chance  of  his  getting  a  holiday.  He 
told  me  this  time  I  mustn't  draw  upon  him 
the  same  as  I  did  last  year,  or  he'd  never  be 
able  to  go  on  paying  his  life-policy  to  the  end.' 

Hubert  smoked  gravely  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments.     Then  he  said  between  the  puffs  : 

'  I  don't  believe  in  counting  your  chickens 
before  they're  hatched,  but  I  wouldn't  take  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  down  in  cash  at 
this  moment  for  my  share  in  the  new  mine. 
If  I'm  not  very  much  mistaken,  you  won't 
want  to  draw  on  your  father,  and  he  can 
double  his  life-policy  and  retire  with  a  fortune 
before  two  years  are  over.' 

Jack  grunted,  whether  from  satisfaction  or 
as  a  sign  of  incredulity  it  would  be  hard  to 
say. 

*  First  thing  I'd  do,'  he  said  after  a  pause, 
'when  everything  was  fixed,  I'd  take  a  trip 
home.  A  fellow  doesn't  feel  half  a  man,  I 
tell  you,  until  he's  seen  the  world,  and  I 
reckon  you'd  come  too.  If  we  could  go  to- 
gether, and  you  were  to  show  me  the  ropes ! 
What  a  lark  it  would  be — eh,  commander  ?' 
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The  foregoing  appellation  was  a  title  Jack 
had  hit  upon  for  his  patron  from  the  outset 
without  having  given,  however,  the  subject 
any  previous  consideration.  He  could  not 
call  Hubert  'governor,'  which  was  a  name 
sacred  to  his  own  father.  '  Boss  '  was  too 
familiar,  and  '  sir'  or  '  Mr.  de  Merle  '  savoured 
of  the  schoolmaster  or  Mentor.  At  the  same 
time,  as  Jack  was  in  the  position  of  a  subor- 
dinate, and  almost  young  enough  to  be  his 
employer's  son,  he  did  not  like  to  address 
him  by  either  of  his  names  stripped  of  a 
prefix,  nor  yet  to  address  him  upon  all  occa- 
sions without  naming  him  at  all.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  suggestion  of  something  not  to 
be  trifled  with  in  Hubert's  manner  of  giving 
his  orders  that  made  the  title  of  commander 
peculiarly  suitable  to  him,  and  once  adopted, 
Jack  continued  to  employ  it  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

In  answer  to  the  proposal  that  he  should 
accompany  Mr.  Wilton  to  Europe,  if  things 
turned  out  as  might  be  expected,  Hubert 
shook  his  head.  The  words,  however,  were 
responsible  for  inducing  a  state  of  mind  that 
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Jack  was  far  from  divining ;  though,  even 
had  he  divined,  he  would  have  been  equally 
far  from  comprehending  it.  In  his  secret 
heart  Mr.  de  Merle  was  gratified  that  his 
companionship  should  be  desired  by  his  un- 
sophisticated 'jackaroo,'  for  the  wish  could 
not  possibly  be  prompted  by  any  other  motive 
than  the  original  and  humorous  one  of  a 
personal  sympathy  and  liking  for  him.  Had 
he  been  a  woman,  the  case  might  have  worn 
another  aspect,  for  then  Jack  might  have 
desired  to  have  him  as  a  foil,  though  even 
so,  a  woman  with  Jack's  looks  would  have 
been  handsome  enough  to  hold  her  own 
without  the  aid  of  any  such  grotesque  con- 
trast. A  hundred  conflicting  thoughts  coursed 
through  Hubert's  brain  as  he  pondered  over 
the  questions  that  Jack's  words  seemed  to 
open  up.  Supposing  he  could  bring  himself 
to  get  a  kind  of  flavour  at  second-hand  out 
of  Jack's  experiences  and  adventures,  or  even 
to  take  a  vicarious  enjoyment  in  his  conquests 
and  bonnes  forhcnes  during  their  travels  .-^ 
Might  not  such  a  course  be  preferable  to  the 
one  he  had  hitherto  forced  himself  to  follow. 
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of  crushing  down  every  germ  of  sentiment 
and  emotion  in  himself?  If  he  should,  indeed, 
make  up  his  mind  to  accompany  this  young 
Adonis  on  his  European  travels,  he  must 
prepare  to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives. 
Either  he  must  be  devoured  by  a  burning 
ealousy  of  him,  and  must  endure  purgatorial 
tortures  every  time  a  woman's  glance  should 
wander  with  pitying  repulsion  from  Jack's 
face  to  his  own,  or  he  must  force  himself 
once  for  all  to  seek  his  own  personal  and 
individual  satisfaction  in  Jack's  triumphs. 
The  proverb  says,  '  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread  ;'  but  this  seemed  hardly  to  fit  the 
case,  for  Hubert  would  not  have  even  a 
crumb  of  Jack's  loaf  to  his  share.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  appeasement  he  could  look 
for  would  be  that  the  more  he  himself  should 
starve  the  more  Jack  would  eat  his  fill. 
Hitherto  the  line  already  quoted  of  '  Some 
have  meat  and  canna  eat,'  had  most  fittingly 
described  Jack's  position  ;  but  Hubert  was 
sure  that  neither  the  appetite  nor  the  meat 
would  be  wanting  when  the  young  man  came 
to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  travelling  '  for 
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his  pleasure.'  But  he  could  not  review  the 
situation  in  his  own  mind  as  calmly  as  he 
would  have  wished.  The  hardest  reflection 
was  the  consciousness  that  in  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned  a  whole  volcano  full 
of  misspent  enthusiasm  and  passion  lay  hidden 
beneath  his  uncouth  and  repellant  exterior. 
Why  was  he  made  so  ?  Why  had  Nature 
singled  him  out  as  her  special  butt  and  victim  ? 
Why  had  she  given  him  a  temperament  that 
rendered  his  misshapen  body  so  sorry  a  joke  ? 
Why  had  she  caused  his  pulses  to  beat  more 
quickly,  his  blood  to  flow  more  rapidly  than 
other  men  s  ?  He  felt  as  though  a  beaker  of 
the  warm  South  had  been  poured  into  his 
veins  to  ferment  and  turn  to  vinegar.  Had 
he  not  fought  against  the  wild  impulses  that 
surged  up  within  him  ?  When  he  condemned 
himself  to  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  the  Australian 
Bush,  it  was  not,  as  some  said,  to  increase  his 
store  of  wealth,  or,  as  others  hinted,  because 
he  bore  a  branded  name.  The  thing  that 
had  driven  him  into  the  wilderness  was  the 
conflict  between  his  own  dreams  and  the 
horrible  reality.     Nothing  could  alleviate  the 
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bitterness  of  that,  though  he  would  have 
rushed  Into  the  most  reckless  of  dissipations 
to  purchase  an  hour  of  forgetfulness.  If  he 
could  have  found  relief  in  the  wildest  orgies, 
such  orgies  as  laid  the  Roman  Empire  In  the 
dust,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take 
part  in  them.  But  here  again  Nature  had 
interposed  with  a  diabolical  refinement  of 
cruelty.  He  could  not  drown  his  trouble  in 
debauch.  It  would  have  been  not  only  in- 
different, but  hateful  to  him.  He  must  have 
all  or  nothing — a  grand  passion  or  nothing 
at  all  —  his  ideal  made  Incarnate,  or  the 
crushing  out  of  the  ideal  altogether.  But 
where  was  the  woman  who  would  stoop  to 
him,  or  who  would  dream  of  looking  for  the 
prince's  soul  through  the  life-long  disguise  of 
the  beast  ?  Away  with  such  pitiful  illusions  ! 
Let  him  flee  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the 
earth.  He  would  not  even  assume  the  mask 
of  a  woman-hater,  lest  he  should  draw  down 
added  ridicule  upon  his  person.  He  would 
content  himself  with  ignoring  the  existence 
of  one-half  of  the  human  creation  entirely. 
And  upon  this  principle  he  acted,  or  tried  to 
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act  throughout  his  Australian  career.  The 
only  representative  of  the  fair  sex  who  had 
ever  been  seen  at  Tarragunyah  was  the  bigger 
if  not  the  better  half  of  Alexander,  the  stock- 
man, a  bony,  weather-beaten  Scotchwoman 
with  about  as  much  suggestion  of  feminine 
graces  as  a  jointed  Dutch  doll.  .  .  .  But 
now  St.  Anthony  was  to  be  dragged  from 
his  cave,  and  Hubert  was  to  be  forced  away 
from  Tarragunyah. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MAMY    SEES    THE    OWNER    OF    THE    RUBY. 


It  was  not  at  the  Continental,  after  all,  that 
Mamy  was  introduced  to  the  splendours  of  a 
table  d'hote  in  a  first-class  Paris  hotel.  Mrs. 
Warden  had  declared  herself  in  favour  of  the 
Louvre,  which  had  not  yet  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  mighty  Magazin  du  Louvre,  and 
thither  the  party  repaired  after  a  day  full  of 
entrancing  delights  to  at  least  one  among  its 
members.  Mamy  was  intoxicated  by  the 
atmosphere  of  luxury  into  which  she  had 
been  plunged  since  the  morning.  The  sight 
of  the  magnificent  equipages  that  thronged 
the  tree-lined  Champs  Elysees  on  their  way 
to  the  Bois,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
some  especially  gracious  and  lovely  lady 
[203] 
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inside  (despite  her  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  Balzac  and  Dumas  Fils,  our  little  girl  was 
not  versed  enough  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
to  recognise  the  queens  of  the  demi-monde 
when  she  saw  them),  were  still  in  her  mind 
as  she  took  her  seat  between  Lucy  and  her 
brother  at  a  side-table  in  the  splendid  dining- 
room  of  the  hotel.  She  was  not  already  so 
satiated  with  magnificence  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  new  phase  of  it  she  now  beheld.  A 
Boulevard  St.  Michel  Duval  was  the  grandest 
type  of  restaurant  Mamy  had  hitherto  seen  ; 
and  at  the  Louvre  the  gorgeous  painted 
ceiling,  the  heavy  gilding  of  the  cornices,  the 
glow  of  colour  represented  by  the  pictures  on 
the  walls — real  suggestions  of  real  old  masters, 
freshly  painted  and  varnished — appeared  to 
her  a  combination  of  palatial  pomp  and  splen- 
dour that  surpassed  all  her  imaginings.  It 
was  pleasant  to  experience  for  once  how  kings 
and  queens  fared  in  their  daily  lives,  for 
assuredly  kings  and  queens  could  not  sit  down 
fo  table  amid  grander  surroundings  than  these. 
A  little  sun-burned,  owing  to  the  lack  of  the 
parasol,  her  eyes  shining  with  the  rejection 
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of  all  they  absorbed  and  were  still  absorbing, 
Mamy  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  looked  up 
at  the  ceiling  with  naive  awe  and  wonderment. 
In  this  posture  she  looked  so  like  a  seraph 
let  loose  for  a  holiday  that  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  two  travellers,  who,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  were  of  the  male  sex,  and  who  were  like- 
wise seated  at  a  little  table  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  one  selected  by  Mrs.  Warden. 

The  travellers  in  question  did  not  appear 
to  find  the  same  charm  as  Mamy  did  in 
detailing  the  decorations  of  the  dining-room, 
which,  doubtless,  conveyed  no  other  impres- 
sion to  their  minds  than  that  of  furnishing  a 
suitable  background  to  a  tolerable  repast. 
Mamy's  personality  attracted  them  more  than 
the  goddesses  who  figured  in  the  pseudo  '  old 
masters '  on  the  walls ;  and,  finally,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  a  man  with  close-clipped 
yellow  hair  and  pleasant  blue  eyes,  remarked 
approvingly  : 

'  What  a  jolly  little  girl  over  there  staring 
up  at  the  ceiling  !  She's  bound  to  be  English 
or  American,  though  she  might  be  Australian, 
too  ;  for  I  could  take  my  oath  I've  seen  that 
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Other  girl  next  to  her  somewhere — the  one 
with  the  pale  cheeks,  I  mean.  I've  seen  her 
on  some  lawn  in  Australia — at  a  cup-meeting 
or  a  tennis-meeting,  I  don't  know  which. 
What  a  queer  thing  memory  is  !  If  I'd  seen 
her  at  a  ball,  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  have 
known  her  again.' 

The  person  addressed  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  speaker,  but  immediately 
turned  away  his  head.  He  had  encountered 
a  glance  of  pained  and  startled  bewilderment 
that  did  not  encourage  further  investigation. 
The  personality  of  this  individual  was  not, 
indeed,  of  a  kind  to  be  overlooked,  if  only 
for  the  painful  reason  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men.  Apart,  however,  from  the  pro- 
minence of  his  deformity,  which  seemed  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  a  yoke  like  that  of 
a  beast  of  burden  concealed  under  his  coat, 
there  was  something  in  the  face  that  immedi- 
ately impressed  itself  upon  the  imagination. 
There  are  faces  that  have  this  peculiar  power ; 
we  hardly  know  why,  though  perhaps  when 
the  secrets  of  hypnotism  and  magnetism  are 
better  understood,    the    explanation   may   be 
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found  in  the  simple  fact  that  their  owners 
have  compelling  wills.  Set  upon  an  ordinary 
man's  shoulders,  a  certain  rugged  attractive- 
ness might  have  been  found  in  the  head  ;  in 
the  rough-hewn  features  and  dark  eyes  full 
of  a  smouldering  fire — eyes  that  could  not  by 
any  possibility  belong  to  a  native  of  Northern 
climes,  or  to  one  of  phlegmatic  Teutonic  origin. 
Mamy  had  turned  away  after  an  involuntary 
glance  of  half-terrified  curiosity  at  the  strange 
figure.  She  thought  that  Orson,  In  the  story 
of  Valentine  and  Orson,  might  perhaps  have 
resembled  him,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
devil  In  '  Paradise  Lost.' 

The  young  man  opposite  to  him  was  as 
great  a  contrast  as  a  spring  sunrise  to  a  mid- 
night storm.  Jack  Wilton  had  gained  his 
end,  and  congratulated  himself  both  secretly 
and  openly  upon  being  '  shown  the  ropes  ' 
by  such  an  authority  as  his  friend  anci  'boss,' 
the  commander.  His  respect  for  Hubert 
was  more  than  ever  Increased  by  perceiving 
that  he  spoke  French  like  a  native. 

'  ril  be  hanged  if  the  French  you  and  the 
rest  of  'em  talk  over  here  is  the   same  we 
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learned  at  the  grammar  -  school !'  he  said 
naively  one  day.  '  I  was  top  of  the  French 
class,  too  ;  but,  Lord !  it's  no  particle  of  use 
to  me  in  France.' 

At  the  Louvre  it  was  Hubert  who  arranged 
the  menu,  and  gave  the  orders  to  the  waiter, 
handing,  however,  the  wine-card  to  his  friend 
to  make  such  choice  as  might  please  him. 

'  Lafitte  and  Mumm,'  Jack  said  diffidently, 
after  a  long  pondering  of  the  names,  many 
of  which  were  unknown  to  him  ;  '  but  if  you 
would  rather  have  any  other  sort ' 

'  Lafitte  and  Mumm  are  good  enough  for 
me,'  Hubert  said  shortly,  as  he  signed  to  the 
waiter,  and  pointed  to  the  names  selected. 

'  I  don't  see  any  Australian  wines  on  their 
list,'  Mr.  Wilton  said,  between  the  intervals 
of  radish-crunching  and  olive-munching.  '  I 
always  believed  they  thought  such  a  lot  of 
our  wines  in  France,  judging  by  the  reports 
of  the  experts  in  the  Australian  papers.' 

Hubert  shrugged  his  distorted  shoulders. 
It  was  the  only  answer  he  vouchsafed,  and 
Jack  continued  plaintively  : 

'  You  can't    believe   a   word    they  say  in 
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the  papers.'  Then,  after  a  pause,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone  :  *  What  a  devilish  lucky 
thing  our  mining  venture  was,  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it !  Who  would  have 
thought,  two  years  ago,  that  we  should  be 
swelling  it  here  in  Paris  in  this  way  ?  To 
think  of  the  fortunes  that  were  lying  under 
the  stones  of  Tarragunyah  all  the  time  we 
were  bursting  ourselves  riding  after  those 
blessed  cattle  !  Memory  ts  a  dashed  queer 
thing,  anyhow,'  he  continued  reflectively, 
reverting  once  more  to  the  subject  of  the 
Australian  appearance  of  the  people  seated 
at  the  neighbouring  table.  '  I  can't  for  the 
life  of  me  tell  where  I've  seen  that  girl 
before  ;  but  I'll  swear  I've  seen  her  some- 
where. Doesn't  she  remind  you  of  anybody, 
commander  ?' 

'  I  can't  say  she  does,'  replied  Hubert,  after 
he  had  taken  a  second  and  more  deliber- 
ately critical  glance  at  the  occupants  of  Mrs. 
Warden's  table  ;  '  but  the  little  girl  next  to 
her  puts  me  in  mind  somehow  of  my  youth- 
ful days.      She's  not  unlike  a  Greuze.' 

Jack  was  not  sure  whether  a  Greuze  was  a 
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person  or  an  animal,  and  thought  it  wise  to 
bring  the  conversation  back  to  the  Australian 
wine  topic,  In  which  he  was  more  sure  of  his 
ground.  For  the  next  half-hour,  therefore, 
Albury  wines,  sugar-planting,  Chinese  labour, 
Protectionist  policy,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  formed  fertile  and  con- 
genial themes  of  discussion.  In  the  meantime 
the  potage  financier,  croustades  and  tourne 
dos  Rossini,  and  all  the  endless  other  pom- 
pously and  fantastically  -  named  delicacies 
that  comprised  the  Louvre  menu,  were  duly 
brought  and  disposed  of. 

At  the  neighbouring  table,  the  talk,  though 
continuous,  had  been  of  a  fragmentary  and 
disjointed  description.  An  occasional  burst 
of  silvery  laughter,  childishly  joyous  and  un- 
restrained, from  the  little  girl  with  the  seraph 
head,  had  more  than  once  caused  people  to 
turn  round  in  the  direction  whence  it  emanated. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  nothing  to  warrant 
such  extravagant  mirth,  and  Mrs.  Warden 
did  not  join  In  her  children's  laughter.  She 
was  discussing  Bon  Marche  mantles  with  the 
Miss     McCready    who    trimmed    her    own 
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bonnets  ;  and  if  she  thought  of  the  young 
people  at  all,  It  was  as  a  parcel  of  children 
together.  To  suppose  that  Sydney  was 
actually  paying  court  to  his  little  playmate 
under  cover  of  their  noisy  merriment  was  a 
thing  she  would  never  have  Imagined  ;  yet 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  mirth  Mamy  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  Sydney  loved  her  and 
desired  her.  Perhaps  the  feeling  was  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  her  unreasoning- 
laughter,  In  which  there  might  have  been 
detected  a  hint  of  something  unstrung  and 
hysterical.  The  contrast  between  her  own 
home  surroundings  and  those  in  which  she 
found  her  friends,  the  longing  to  possess 
some  of  the  same  enjoyments  and  luxuries 
as  they,  without  having  Sydney  attached  to 
them,  real  liking  and  pity  for  Sydney  himself, 
and  a  loyal  aversion  to  allow  him  to  woo 
her  with  no  warmer  feeling  for  him  in  her 
heart — all  these  warring  emotions  required 
an  outlet  of  some  kind.  If  Mamy  had  not 
laughed,  she  must  have  cried.  A  few  more 
years  added  to  her  life,  and  she  would  prob- 
ably have  acted  very  differently.      It  is  the 
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first  and  early  ideal  of  love  that  holds  so 
lofty  a  sway,  and  which  it  is  so  hard  to  dis- 
lodge— harder,  indeed,  than  a  flesh  and 
blood  lover  ;  for  it  is  a  creation  of  the  im- 
material part  of  our  natures,  and  we  have 
put  into  it  all  that  seems  to  render  our  indi- 
vidual existences  worthy  of  being  projected 
into  a  hereafter.  Yet,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
Mamy  was  being  brought  nearer  to  Sydney 
step  by  step  through  the  sheer  tenacity  of  his 
purpose.  Do  not  mathematicians  describe 
two  lines  that  continue  to  approach  each 
other  through  infinite  space  without  ever 
actually  meeting  ?  But  human  hearts  cannot 
act  like  these  mathematical  lines.  In  Hobart 
Mamy  had  been  fain  to  promise  Sydney  that 
she  would  engage  herself  to  no  other  man 
for  a  whole  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  year 
had  already  slipped  away.  No  sign  of  a 
lover  had  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and 
Mamy  had  willingly  renewed  her  promise  to 
Sydney  that  she  would  pledge  herself  to  him 
conditionally  for  yet  another  twelvemonth. 
Sydney  had  little  doubt  that  at  the  end  of 
this    second    year    his    patience    would    be 
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finally  rewarded.  He  was  not  of  those 
whose  fancy  *  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
love,'  and  he  was  sure  of  knowing  his  own 
mind.  Physiologists,  indeed,  may  maintain 
that  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  maid  is  not 
called  forth  by  the  maid  herself,  but  only  by 
his  own  spring-time  mood  made  incarnate  in 
her.  Lovers  of  the  Sydney  Warden  type 
are  a  refutation  of  this  purely  physiological 
theory  of  love.  The  young  man,  indeed, 
had  no  eyes  for  any  woman  save  his  child- 
hood's sweetheart,  and  the  graces  and  charms 
of  other  maidens  were  powerless  to  fire  his 
imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging,  for  he  never  be- 
stowed any  attention  upon  them.  Even 
upon  the  homeward  voyage,  during  the  long 
trip  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  when  board- 
ship  becomes  a  very  hot-bed  of  flirtations, 
and  the  passengers  play  at  being  in  love  as 
they  watch  the  phosphorus  fiy  through  the 
foam  over  the  vessel's  sides  on  nights  of  heat 
and  darkness — even  under  such  influences  as 
these  Sydney  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
one   imaee   he   carried    in    his   heart.       He 
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would  sit  in  the  smoking-room  with  the 
elderly  card  -  players  while  the  sound  of 
moonlight  dancing  was  heard  on  the  deck. 
In  the  day  he  would  carry  his  pipe  and  book 
to  the  fo'c's'le,  and  curl  himself  up  against 
the  bowsprit,  far  from  the  madding  crowd  on 
the  hurricane  deck.  He  was  uncouth  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  was  conscious  of  his 
defect.  He  did  not  know  what  subjects  to 
talk  about  that  might  interest  them.  The 
only  woman  with  whom  he  had  ever  felt  en- 
tirely at  his  ease  was  Mamy,  who  had  intro- 
duced herself  to  his  notice  in  the  first  instance 
by  aiming  a  potato  at  his  head.  How  well 
he  remembered  her  Amazonian  attitude  on 
that  occasion,  with  the  flushed  little  face,  and 
straw-tangled  hair,  and  childish  arm  uplifted 
in  the  act  of  throwing  !  Young  as  he  had 
been  at  the  time,  he  had  felt  vaguely  that  the 
unconventionality  of  this  first  introduction 
would  facilitate  his  future  relations  with  her. 
Mamy  was  likewise  the  only  girl  in  whose 
society  he  had  never  felt  himself  hampered 
by  any  kind  of  awkward  self-consciousness. 
It  was  his  delight  to  picture  her  running  or 
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riding  by  his  side  over  the  sheep-station  he 
intended  to  purchase  in  Victoria  on  his  re- 
turn. For  Mamy  was  not  only  his  fancy  in 
the  passional  sense  :  he  felt  towards  her  as 
towards  a  sister,  a  mate  and  a  boon  com- 
panion as  well.  The  side  of  her  character 
that  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  him  for  a 
husband  was  closed  to  Sydney.  Had  he 
been  capable  of  understanding  it,  he  might 
have  found  it  easier  to  win  her. 

As  Mrs.  Warden's  party  prepared  to  leave 
the  room,  Mamy  cast  a  last  lingering  look 
around  at  its  varied  splendours,  and  in  so 
doing  her  eyes  swept  over  the  table  where 
Hubert  and  his  friend  were  seated.  By  this 
means  she  made  the  discovery  that  the  blue 
orbs  of  the  latter  were  fixed  intently  upon 
herself  Jack  was  so  clearly  detected  in  the 
act  of  looking  his  fill,  that  he  shifted  his  gaze 
with  somethinor  of  a  shame-faced  conscious- 
ness,  though  not  before  Mamy's  glance  had 
been  involuntarily  arrested  by  his  own.  He 
saw  her  colour  and  turn  her  head  away,  and 
by  looking  in  the  mirror  he  could  follow  her 
progress  as  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
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something  of  a  vacant  and  wondering  look  in 
her  eyes  that  he  felt  himself  responsible  for 
bringing  there.  She  gazed  no  more  at  the 
glories  of  the  epergne  on  the  long  central 
table  or  the  dusky  glory  of  the  goddesses  on 
the  walls.  She  hardly  knew  herself  whether 
it  was  from  elation  or  vexation  that  her  heart 
beat  as  she  descended  the  stairs  by  Sydney's 
side  and  passed  out  into  the  white  light  of 
the  Louvre  court.  She  only  knew  that  the 
worshipful  admiration  she  had  seen  depicted 
in  the  pleasant,  sunny,  manly  face  would 
stamp  that  face  upon  her  memory  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Poor  little  Mamy  !  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  this  great  overflowing  world  of 
Paris  she  would  ever  see  the  face  again  ;  but 
even  the  fact  that  it  had  momentarily  im- 
pressed itself  upon  her  fancy  made  her  feel 
that  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  fortify  her- 
self against  Eila's  pleadings  as  regarded  her 
attitude  towards  Sydney.  Poor  Sydney ! 
It  was  not  his  fault  if  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  care  about  him  in  the  right  way. 
Rather,  it  was  the  fault  of  her  own  perverse 
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temperament  that  placed  all  kinds  of  obstacles 
in  the  way.  Yet  how  could  she  consent  to 
bind  herself  to  him  for  evermore,  when  the 
first  stranger  she  ran  across,  and  the  most 
unlike  him  in  appearance,  was  able  to  stimu- 
late her  imagination  as  Sydney  had  never 
done  merely  by  looking  at  her  ? 

Mr.  Wilton  did  not  speak  for  a  few 
moments  after  the  party  of  Australians  had 
disappeared.  Apparently  he  was  engrossed 
in  finishing  his  cigarette  and  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  theatres  in  the  Figaro.  He  made 
no  further  allusion  to  the  little  girl  whom  his 
friend  had  compared  to  a  Greuze,  but  studied 
the  paper  while  Hubert  was  settling  the  bill 
(for  the  functions  that  come  under  the  head 
of  '  shepherding  '  include  those  of  paymaster). 

'  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  this 
evening  ?'  he  said  at  last  with  a  half-yawn. 

Hubert  reflected  for  a  moment. 

'  What's  going  on  at  the  Francais  }'  he 
asked. 

'The  Francais!'  repeated  Jack  interroga- 
tively. 

*  The    Francais  —  the    Theatre    Fran9ais, 
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man !     There's     no     better     actlno-     in     the 

o 

world/ 

'  Isn't  there  ?'  said  Mr.  Wilton  naively. 
He  stroked  his  blonde  moustache  with  an 
embarrassed  air.  '  You'll  think  me  a  fright- 
ful Goth,  I  know,'  he  added,  with  a  shame- 
faced laugh;  *  but  I'd  rather  knock  about 
some  of  the  music-halls  to-night.  It's  better 
fun.  Where  does  Judic  play  ?  And  there's 
a  place  the  fellows  used  to  tell  me  about — not 
Mabille — the  Folies — Folies — something — it 
was  called.' 

'The  Folies-Bergere,'  said  Hubert,  with 
a  half-contemptuous  smile ;  '  but  you  could 
never  put  through  a  whole  evening  there.' 

'Couldn't  I?    Well,  then '    Mr.  Wilton 

picked  up  the  neglected  Figaro  and  applied 
himself  once  more  to  a  laborious  study  of  its 
contents.  The  result  of  his  inspection  was 
to  make  him  exclaim  an  instant  later  in  a 
gleeful  voice  :  '  Here's  a  lark  !  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  born  days  !  Just 
listen  to  this,  commander,  only  don't  make  fun 
of  my  accent — "  Prix  de  Beaute  "  '  (he  called 
it,  however,    '  Botay ').     Thereupon  he   read 
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the  announcement  referring  to  the  exhibition 
promised  for  that  evening  at  the  Folies-Fan- 
tassln.  '  From  what  I  can  make  out,'  he 
concluded,  '  it's  going  to  be  a  genuine  beauty 
show — the  real  article,  and  no  deception. 
Let's  ofo  and  have  a  look  at  it.' 

But  Hubert's  face  showed  little  enthusiasm. 

*  Where  is  it?'  he  asked,  with  an  unmis- 
takably discouraging  intonation. 

'  Here,  you'd  better  read  it  yourself,'  replied 
Mr.  Wilton,  handing  him  the  Figaro.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  all  a  take  in,  there's  no 
saying ;  but  there's  a  big  sum  offered,  any« 
how.' 

Hubert  made  no  further  comment  until  he 
had  cast  his  eye  over  the  announcement  with- 
out removing  his  cigar  from  his  lips.  Then 
he  held  it  in  his  fingers,  and  a  smile  of  half- 
pitying  irony  flitted  across  his  face. 

'  Beauty  and  virtue,  too !'  he  said  mean- 
ingly. '  Thus  saith  the  Figaro !  A  large 
order  truly !  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  at  least  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
I  don't  remember  any  place  called  the  Folies- 
Fantassin  in  my  day.      It  must  be  a  kind  of 
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second-rate  Eden,  I  Imagine — the  very  place 
in  which  to  look  for  a  first-class  collection  of 
Rosieres.  You're  not  really  going  to  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  go  there,  Jack !  It's  all  a  hoax — 
take  my  word  for  it.' 

'  I  don't  care  ;  I  want  to  go !'  said  Mr. 
Wilton  obstinately  ;  '  and  what's  more,  I 
want  you  to  come  too  :  you  might  give  in 
this  once,  commander,  and  I'll  go  anywhere 
you  want  the  rest  of  the  time.  But  I'd  rather 
you  came  with  me  to-night.  I  won't  answer 
for  the  consequences  if  you  let  me  go  alone, 
I  tell  you.' 

Hubert  smiled  a  second  time — a  somewhat 
grim  and  bitter  smile.  The  beauty  and  virtue 
promised  in  the  bill  formed  a  bait  very  ap- 
propriate to  the  kind  of  fish  that  nibbled  at 
it.  Certainly  five  francs  for  the  stalls  and 
eight  francs  for  a  closer  inspection  of  these 
attractions  on  the  stage  itself  were  not  much 
out  of  the  pockets  of  two  silver-kings  ;  but 
Hubert  regarded  them  nevertheless  as  eight 
francs  thrown  away.  Not  so  his  companion. 
There  was  still  much  that  was  unsophisticated 
in  Jack's  nature  :  he  had  spent  the  best  part 
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of  his  youth  hitherto  in  the  Bush,  and  the 
feeHng  of  the  shearer  who  thirsts  to  knock 
down  his  cheque  in  the  nearest  township  was 
not  unknown  to  him.  The  feeling  was  strong 
upon  him  to-night,  and  so  evident  was  his 
hankering  after  the  cafe-concert  seductions 
that  Hubert  said  at  last,  in  the  tone  in  which 
one  would  humour  a  child  out  for  a  holiday  : 
'  Well,  if  nothing  else  will  content  you ! 
Only  don't  say  afterwards  that  I  didn't  warn 
you.' 

*  Oh,  it's  only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  !' 
said  the  young  man  deprecatingly  ;  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  his  eager- 
ness. '  We  needn't  do  more  than  just  take  a 
look  in,  you  know,  and  then  come  away.  I 
dare  say  it's  all  humbug,  as  you  say.' 

Hubert  nodded,  and  the  curiously  matched 
pair  left  the  hotel  and  sauntered  through  the 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  thence  up 
the  comparatively  deserted  Rue  de  Richelieu 
towards  the  Grands  Boulevards,  where  they 
seated  themselves  in  front  of  the  Maison 
Dore  and  called  for  an  absinthe.  The  air 
was  becoming  a  little  chilly  for  outdoor  inac- 
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tion,  but  the  Continental  races,  who  will 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  sleeping  with  their 
bedroom  windows  open  by  a  finger's  breadth 
in  the  warmest  weather,  think  nothing  of 
sitting  up  to  all  hours  and  almost  in  all  seasons 
in  the  damp  night  air.  Therefore  there  were 
numberless  people  grouped  behind  the  small 
tables  upon  the  pavement  outside  the  cafe. 
The  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers  w^as  streaming 
by  with  faces  illumined  and  bleached  like  a 
harlequin's  by  the  strong  electric  light.  Mr. 
Wilton  found  great  amusement  in  watching 
them  pass.  Hubert  sat  back  in  the  shade, 
with  his  hump  against  the  wall  and  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  paying  little  attention  to  Jack's 
comments. 

Besides  the  theatre-goers  and  ordinary 
fidneurs,  there  were  the  unmistakable  family 
parties  from  across  the  Channel  who  came  to 
a  standstill  before  the  brilliantly-illuminated 
windows  of  all  the  chocolate  shops  and 
jewellers' ;  then  there  were  the  powdered  and 
perfumed  petites  dames,  who,  albeit  most 
elegantly  attired,  were  yet  abroad  with  an 
eye   to   business  ;  these  appeared  and   reap- 
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peared  at  regular  intervals,  like  the  circular 
processions  that  pass  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  theatre  and  then  emerge  again  upon  the 
stage  ;  there  were  also  specimens  of  the  real 
genuine  boulevardier,  who  has  an  amazing 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  lies  between  the 
Madeleine  and  the  Vaudeville,  but  is  ignorant 
as  a  Hottentot  of  all  that  lies  beyond  it. 
Jack's  attention  was  quite  absorbed  in  watch- 
ing these  varied  specimens  of  his  kind  defile 
past  him,  though  I  will  not  answer  for  it  that 
the  eyes  of  the  little  girl  with  the  seraph  head 
did  not  occasionally  look  out  from  the  smoke- 
wreaths  that  went  curling  up  from  his  second 
Havana.     The  pipe  was  discarded  now. 

As  for  Hubert,  sitting  with  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  his  thoughts  were  busy  in  a  past  in 
which  Jack  had  no  share.  To  no  one  in  the 
world  had  he  spoken  of  the  scenes  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  Paris  of  the  siege 
and  the  Commune.  Looking  back  upon  that 
time  now,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  lived  two 
distinct  lives,  and  possessed  a  distinct  per- 
sonality in  each.  In  the  first  he  had  been 
young,    and   the   enthusiasm  of  youth   for  a 
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lofty  ideal  might  have  animated  his  soul  had 
it  not  been  for  the  oppressive  consciousness 
of  his  bodily  affliction  that  haunted  him. 
This  it  was  that  had  poisoned  his  youth  and 
dried  up  all  the  founts  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
nature.  It  had  made  a  social  and  political 
rebel  of  him.  It  had  driven  him  to  throw  in 
his  cause  with  whosoever  revolted  against 
the  established  order  of  things.  He  had 
hated  the  organized  army,  whence  his  pitiable 
deformity  excluded  him — hated  the  entire 
existing  social  edifice,  wherein  there  seemed 
no  place  or  scope  for  one  cursed  like  himself 
Under  the  influence  of  this  hatred  he  had 
taken  part  and  lot  with  the  Commune.  He 
had  not  said  to  himself,  however,  in  so  many 
words,  '  I  hate  my  fellow-creatures  who  are 
better  off  than  myself,  and  I  will  revenge 
my  mischance — my  own  hard  lot  in  life — 
upon  them  !'  On  the  contrary,  he  had  masked 
his  real  motives  even  to  himself,  and  said 
(believing  that  he  was  sincere  in  saying  so), 
'  I  love  my  fellow-creatures  who  are  worse 
off  than  myself  I  will  help  them  to  equalize 
lots  by   the   exercise   of  justifiable   violence. 
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A  bas  les  bourgeois  !  and  Place  au  soleil  for 
the  oppressed !' 

The  Commune,  however,  had  been  stamped 
out  by  the  hoofs  of  MacMahon's  chargers,  and 
Hubert  was  obliged  to  own  that  even  if  his 
impulses  had  been  pure  and  unalloyed  his 
action  had  been  unwise  and  blamable.  From 
the  Spencerian  and  utilitarian  standpoint, 
which  judges  by  results  alone,  it  was  without 
a  plea,  for  it  had  ended  in  ruin  and  defeat. 
It  was  true  that  when  he  had  thrown  himself 
so  passionately  into  the  cause  he  had  not 
foreseen  the  bloody  issue  of  the  experiment. 
He  had  fought  for  a  change  for  the  same 
reason  as  his  fellow-combatants — to  wit,  that 
he  was  miserable  and  discontented.  Only 
whereas  their  ills  were  remediable,  his  was 
incurable.  An  unexpected  inheritance  would 
have  solved  the  question  for  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  while  for  himself  Hubert  had 
money  and  to  spare. 

He  had  paid  dearly  for  the  incorporation  of 
his  own  personal  embitterment  with  the  holy 
cause  of  freedom.  The  accusation  that  he  had 
been  taken  red-handed  on  the  dreadful  day  of 
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massacre  and  carnage  that  closed  the  Com- 
mune administration  had  sufficed  for  his 
instant  conviction.  It  was  not  a  time  at  which 
solitary  cases  could  be  very  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  perhaps  he  had  been  lucky  after 
all  to  escape  being  shot  down  in  the  streets, 
as  had  been  the  fate  of  many  an  innocent 
man,  woman,  and  child,  during  that  awful 
time.  He  had  been  sent  to  New  Caledonia, 
and  upon  leaving  it  had  assumed  another 
name  that  very  much  resembled  his  own. 
His  own  was  identified  with  failure  and  dis- 
grace, for  though  patriate  may  be  a  better- 
sounding  title  than  ddportd,  it  was  still  as  a 
ddportd  that  he  figured  on  the  prison-lists  of 
Noumea,  and  he  who  had  been  ready — osten- 
sibly— to  shed  his  blood  for  the  liberty  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  had  been  now  deprived  by 
the  law  of  his  own.  When  the  amnesty  came 
he  did  not  rush  back,  like  his  fellow-com- 
munists, to  the  mere  patrie,  England  was  at 
least  as  bound  up  with  his  early  associations 
as  France,  and  his  revolutionary  ardour,  that 
had  an  egoistic  foundation,  had  had  time  to 
cool.      Puttinor  himself  and  his  affliction  out 
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of  the  question,  he  was  not  better  satisfied 
with  the  conditions  under  which  human 
societies  are  organized  than  before  ;  but  the 
futility  of  seeking  to  transform  them  by  violent 
means  in  one  generation  had  been  brought 
home  to  him. 

His  mother  was  dead.  He  believed  he  had 
had  some  share  in  breaking  her  heart,  and 
this  to  a  man  with  French  blood  in  his  veins 
is  one  of  the  most  appalling  reflections  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  actual  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republic,  with  the  mild  Grevy  at 
its  head,  he  looked  upon  as  a  mere  compro- 
mise ;  but  what  was  human  life,  or,  indeed, 
life  altogether,  but  a  compromise  ?  Instead  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  disturbing  element,  and 
kicking  against  the  pricks,  he  would  go  into 
the  desert  and  hide  there.  His  sister  had 
entered  the  Order  of  Carmelites,  and  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  to  him  and 
to  the  world.  He  gathered  together  such 
moneys  as  he  could  procure  by  the  sale 
through  an  agent  of  his  small  property  in 
France,  and  took  up  land  on  the  New  South 
Wales  border  of  Queensland.     Fortune  had 
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not  smiled  upon  him  at  first,  and  what  with 
droughts  and  bad  seasons,  Tarragunyah 
station  appeared  an  unlucky  investment,  until 
the  afore-described  silver  discovery  gave  to 
things  quite  another  aspect. 

Hubert  Merrilies'  name  had  been  little 
heard  of  before  this  great  event  which  made 
Tarragunyah  a  household  word  in  Australia. 
The  buyers  of  Tarragunyah  wool,  or  of  cattle 
with  the  Tarragunyah  brand,  hardly  knew  of 
the  existence  of  the  misanthropic  hunchback 
who  directed  operations  in  the  background. 
Even  the  vague  rumours  of  his  enforced 
association  with  New  Caledonia  interested 
nobody  after  a  time.  He  had  known  Jack's 
father  professionally  through  an  illness  that 
had  detained  him  three  months  in  a  Sydney 
hotel  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Australia,  and 
had  made  an  exception  in  the  lad's  favour  to 
his  rule  of  allowing  no  gentleman-loafer,  or 
gentleman  in  any  other  capacity,  to  show  his 
face  at  Tarragunyah.  Jack  showed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  favour  by  proving  himself  an 
energetic  and  useful  aid,  and  an  unfailingly 
cheerful  companion.      Hubert  was  an  oracle 
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in  the  lad's  eyes.  A  certain  sideway  shrug  of 
his  protruding  shoulder  had  an  almost  magical 
effect  in  carrying  instant  conviction  or  refuta- 
tion to  Jack's  mind.  Even  this  evening  Mr. 
Wilton  had  been  almost  '  choked  off,'  as  he 
would  have  called  it  himself,  by  Hubert's 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Folies-Fantassin 
exhibition.  He  had  held  his  ground,  never- 
theless, for  the  matter  was  one  which  really 
aroused  his  curiosity.  He  had  seen  cattle 
and  sheep  shows  by  the  score  ;  he  had  heard 
of  cat- shows  and  baby-shows  ;  but  an  exhibi- 
tion of  professional  beauties,  whose  attractions 
were  to  be  reviewed  and  appraised  in  cold 
blood,  was  a  decided  novelty.  It  would  be 
something  new  to  tell  the  fellows  about  out  in 
Australia,  and  now  that  it  was  settled  there 
could  be  no  motive  for  going  back  upon  it. 

Thus  argued  Jack  with  himself  as,  some- 
where about  ten  o'clock  that  evening,  he  left 
the  cafe  and  took  his  seat  by  Hubert's  side  in 
a  passing  carriage  hailed  upon  the  boulevard. 
The  streets  that  had  seemed  so  steep  and 
tortuous  to  Eila,  making  her  way  up  them 
with  trembling  knees  and  a  failing  heart,  were 
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quickly  traversed  in  a  cab.  Jack  was  still 
secretly  nursing  the  opinion  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  spree  he  liked  as  he  followed  Hubert 
down  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  turnstile 
where  the  tickets  were  sold. 

*  Take  one  for  the  stage,'  he  whispered,  as 
he  waited  an  instant  by  Hubert's  side  while 
the  latter  was  paying  for  the  places,  '  then  I 
can  go  up  and  sling  'em  some  parley-voo,  you 
know.' 


CHAPTER    IV. 


EILA  S    ORDEAL. 


Upon  entering  the  theatre,  Hubert  perceived 
that  his  prediction  that  the  FoHes-Fantassin 
would  prove  to  be  a  kind  of  second-class 
Eden  was  verified.  Besides  the  pit  and 
stalls,  there  was  but  one  gallery  or  dress- 
circle,  which  widened  out  in  the  rear  into  a 
carpeted  space  where  the  spectators  sat  as 
in  a  cafe  before  small  tables,  at  which  they 
might  drink  and  smoke  at  their  ease.  The 
entire  theatre  would  not  have  contained  more 
than  a  thousand  people.  There  were  private 
boxes  under  the  gallery,  of  which  the  occu- 
pant was  generally  a  lady,  either  alone  or 
accompanied  by  a  duenna.  In  either  case 
she  was  sure  to  be  dressed  in  the  height 
[  231  ] 
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of  the  reigning  fashion,  and  to  wear  also  a 
fashion-book  complexion.  The  decorations 
of  the  F'olies-Fantassin  were  Moorish,  and 
they  might  have  been  reproached  with  an 
exaggeration  of  local  colour  in  respect  of 
their  want  of  cleanliness.  Now,  the  shade 
that  gathers  upon  real  mouch-arabia,  upon 
alabaster  or  enamel,  in  the  genuine  East,  is 
one  thing,  and  that  which  disfigures  painted 
imitations  of  the  same  is  another.  A  little 
less  local  colour  in  this  respect  would  have 
greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  Folies- 
Fantassin,  which,  to  do  it  justice,  was  not 
otherwise  inartistically  arranged  and  de- 
vised. 

There  was  an  acrobatic  performance  going 
on  as  Hubert  and  his  friend  entered.  A 
female  trapezist  was  hanging  by  her  two  pink- 
silk-encased  legs  to  a  horizontal  bar,  swinging 
from  the  roof  of  the  stage.  With  her  head 
downwards  and  her  muscular  arms  extended 
in  the  same  direction,  she  was  holding  another 
female  acrobat  by  the  hands,  swinging  her 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pen- 
dulum in  the  void.     There  was  no  net,  and 
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the  problem  that  thrilled  the  spectators  all 
down  their  backs,  giving  them  their  full 
money's  worth  of  'sensation,'  was  how  the 
held-up  woman  was  to  escape  breaking  her 
neck.  To  get  into  her  perilous  position  had 
been  comparatively  easy,  but  to  get  out  of  it 
was  another  matter.  After  several  long  slow 
swings  backwards  and  forwards,  she  solved 
the  problem  by  raising  herself  at  the  cost  of 
an  effort  that  caused  the  muscles  in  her  arms 
to  rise  like  hillocks,  throwing  her  legs  mean- 
while around  the  waist  of  the  trapezist  who 
was  holding  her.  The  strain  to  which  the 
former  was  subjected  was  plainly  and  painfully 
written  to  the  gaze  of  those  below  in  her  pink- 
silk  calves,  and  more  than  one  feminine  spec- 
tator turned  away  her  head  with  an  involuntary 
'  Misericorde  !'  as  the  interlocked  bodies  of  the 
trapezists  oscillated  in  the  void. 

'  By  George !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Wilton, 
'  they're  plucked  uns,  those  two,  and  no 
mistake !'  For  the  next  few  moments  he 
forgot  all  about  the  purpose  for  which  he 
had  come,  in  the  interest  of  watching  the 
trapezists,  who,   by  way  of  what  is  vulgarly 
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termed  'piling  up  the  agony,'  went  through 
two  or  three  elaborately  -  feigned,  blood- 
curdling escapes,  before  they  swung  them- 
selves into  the  comparatively  secure  position 
of  a  seat  upon  the  horizontal  bar.  A  cafe 
concert-song  followed  next,  sung,  or  rather 
declaimed,  by  an  imitator  of  Paulus,  with  a 
clean-shaved  face  and  a  marvellously  mobile 
mouth  that  conveyed  volumes  of  meaning 
in  its  faintest  twist.  To  translate  the  words 
to  Mr.  Wilton's  satisfaction  was  not  an  easy 
task,  for  they  were  made  up  of  a  kind  of 
argot  that  had  not  been  in  vogue  in  Hubert's 
time.  After  this  song  had  been  encored,  and 
the  audience  had  clamoured  for  '  Le  voila  ! 
Nicholas  !  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !'  the  curtain  fell,  and 
Jack  amused  himself  by  endeavouring  to 
decipher  the  meaning  of  the  various  adver- 
tisements that  covered  it.  He  was  laboriously 
spelling  out  the  words  beneath  the  effigy  of  a 
woman  in  a  cap,  holding  a  carefully  stiffened 
infant  in  her  arms,  when  the  curtain  was 
drawn  up  a  second  time,  and  the  audience 
beheld  ten  seats  arranged  in  a  half-moon, 
fronting  the  stage,  whereon  ten  ladies  were 
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ensconced,  each  in  a  costume  of  a  more  or 
less  fancy  description.  At  the  same  moment 
the  orchestra  struck  up  the  waltz  from  '  Faust,' 
and  a  Bengal  light  being  adroitly  caused  to 
flare  up  behind  the  stage,  the  young  women 
were  bathed  in  a  rose-coloured  atmosphere 
that  greatly  enhanced  their  charms. 

'  What  a  lark  !'  Jack  Wilton  said  again. 
He  had  screwed  the  opera-glass  he  had  hired 
at  the  door  to  the  required  focus,  and  was 
sweeping  it  carefully  along  the  range  of  human 
exhibits,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  when 
following  the  horses  he  had  backed  in  a  race. 
*  I  guess  you  were  about  right  though,  com- 
mander,' he  added,  in  disappointed  tones.  *  I 
can't  spot  more  than  one  or  two  good-looking 
girls  in  the  lot !' 

'  There  is  only  one,'  said  Hubert  indif- 
ferently. 

He  made  use  of  no  opera-glass,  having 
eyes  that  for  accuracy  and  sweep  of  vision 
could  almost  have  vied  with  those  of  the 
black-fellows  on  his  station  of  Tarragunyah, 
but  kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  central  figure 
of  the  group,  whom  he  had  immediately  singled 
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out  from  the  fact  that  It  seemed  to  bear  an 
entirely  distinct  personahty  of  Its  own. 

The  competing  beauties  had  been  arranged 
in  crescent  order  by  Monsieur  Masse  himself 
This  second-rate  manager  of  a  second-rate 
music-hall  had  dreamed  In  his  youthful  days 
of  leaping  Into  fame  by  painting  a  fifty-foot 
square  canvas  for  the  Salon,  portraying 
Jezebel's  doom.  The  jury,  however,  had 
refused  to  be  Impressed  by  Jezebel's  '  de- 
fenestration,' and  Monsieur  Masse  had  turned 
actor  in  disgust.  He  retained,  however,  a 
certain  experience  in  the  combining  of  colours, 
and  had  himself  designed  the  costumes  for 
the  fair  candidates,  as  well  as  the  particular 
arrangement  of  hair,  either  real  or  false,  that 
was  to  accompany  these.  He  had  decided 
at  a  glance  who  was  fitted  to  assume  the  7^d/e 
of  a  Sultana,  and  who  might  pass  muster  as 
Salammbo.  Over  Ella's  costume  he  had 
pondered  longer  than  the  others,  being  per- 
plexed, not  so  much  upon  the  score  of  what 
would  suit  her,  as  of  what  would  suit  her 
best.  His  imagination  had  run  riot  for  a 
while  among  Cleopatras,   Byzantine  virgins, 
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and  Venuses  ;  but  finally  he  had  decided  in 
favour  of  the  disguise  in  which  she  appeared 
to  Hubert's  eyes  to-night.  She  had  made 
no  protest  on  the  score  of  its  appropriateness ; 
had  it  been  a  shirt  of  Nessus  instead  of  a 
leopard-skin,  it  would  have  been  all  one  to 
her.  Her  resolution  once  taken,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  all  the  conse- 
quences it  might  entail.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
special  dress  devised  for  her  by  Monsieur 
Masse  that  she  was  on  view  this  evening 
behind  the  footlights,  like  '  poor  Lorraine- 
Loree,'  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Dress  is, 
perhaps,  too  elaborate  a  term  to  be  applied 
to  her  attire,  which  was  none  other  than  that 
of  a  mythological  Bacchante,  as  interpreted 
by  the  canons  of  art  that  ruled  at  the  Folies- 
Fantassin.  An  imitation  leopard-skin,  with 
properly  jagged  edges,  though  exquisitely 
supple  in  texture,  was  girded  round  her  body 
to  below  the  knee,  leaving  disclosed,  as  in 
the  dress  of  Mignon  at  the  opera,  ostensibly 
bare  feet,  modelled  like  those  of  a  Greek 
statue.  The  neck  and  the  whole  of  one 
polished   arm   and    shoulder  were   bared    in 
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their  marble  whiteness.  A  mass  of  half- 
curling,  half-waving  dark  hair,  streaked  with 
warm  gleams  of  gold,  streamed  over  her  back 
and  hips.  The  head  was  crowned  with  red- 
splashed  vine-leaves  that  formed  a  narrow 
circlet  round  the  temples,  while  a  pendent 
tendril  mingled  its  tiny  sprouts  with  the  coils 
of  loosened  hair.  In  her  right  hand  she  held 
an  antique  cup  half  filled  with  a  red  liquid, 
which  she  had  been  instructed  to  hold  aloft 
invitingly  at  a  specified  bar  of  the  waltz  from 
'  Faust'  Faithful  to  tradition  as  her  pose  and 
her  attire  might  appear,  Ella's  expression 
was  powerless  to  render  the  true  Bacchante 
suggestion.  Her  look  was  rather  that  of  a 
person  whose  mind  has  soared  to  some  far- 
away region,  and  is  no  longer  in  touch  with 
its  material  surroundings. 

We  all  know  what  it  is,  when  thinking 
deeply  upon  some  abstract  subject,  to  find 
that  our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  vacancy.  The 
gaze  of  a  person  looking  at  nothing,  or  of 
one  looking  inwardly  rather  than  outwardly, 
seems  to  remove  him  far  from  those  about 
him  ;    and    so    entirely   was    this    impression 
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conveyed  by  Eila's  eyes  to-night,  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  spectators  to  intercept  her  glance 
seemed  to  be  in  vain.  The  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  despite  the  tinge  of  rouge  that  had 
been  applied  to  them,  was  but  faint ;  yet  the 
line  of  her  lips  was  a  vivid  crimson.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Fatimas,  Sultanas,  Gitanas, 
and  other  cigar-box  beauties  to  the  right  and 
left  of  her,  were  forgotten.  After  a  very  few 
minutes,  all  eyes  and  all  glasses  were  directed 
towards  the  beautiful  Bacchante  sitting  stead- 
fast on  her  simulated  rock  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  Her  expression  puzzled  and  dis- 
concerted the  audience.  *  C'est  une  pose  !' 
Hubert  heard  a  man  next  to  him  say.  But 
was  it  a  pose,  or  was  she  acting  unconsciously 
in  a  kind  of  hypnotic  trance  ?  He  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  her  with  a  searching  look — such  a 
look  as  had  enabled  him,  in  times  gone  by,  to 
distinguish  a  crouching  native  from  a  charred 
tree-stump  in  the  far  north  of  Australia  (surely 
one  of  the  hardest  feats  that  eyes  of  white 
man  ever  accomplished)  ;  but  no  sign  of  a 
pose  could  he  detect.  The  red  lips  were 
compressed  as  though  they  held  a  secret  that 
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none  might  learn — a  secret  too  distressful  to 
be  told  ;  the  far-away  look,  if  it  were  simu- 
lated, was  yet  such  a  look  as  a  painter  might 
have  chosen  for  a  Joan  of  Arc  rather  than 
for  a  music-hall  cabotine.  The  look  that  a 
soldier  led  forth  to  be  shot  might  wear  when 
the  ring  of  muskets  closes  round  him  was 
what  it  most  suggested  to  Hubert's  mind — a 
soldier  who  had  made  up  his  mind,  Heaven 
knew  at  what  cost,  to  die  bravely  without 
allowing  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  yet  could 
not  bring  himself  to  direct  them  towards  the 
instruments  of  torture  and  death  that  were 
levelled  at  him.  The  expressions  of  the  re- 
maining women  were  all  marked  by  a  certain 
family  resemblance.  Whether  simply  brazen, 
or  wearing  a  feigned  coyness,  they  were  alike 
stamped  with  the  same  brand.  Those  who 
had  good  teeth  assumed  a  mirthless  smile. 

After  some  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the 
holders  of  red  tickets  among  the  spectators 
were  allowed  to  mount  upon  the  stage,  which 
was  speedily  filled  to  overflowing. 

Like  the  fair  and  legendary  Eve  when  she 
first  perceived  that  she  was  without  raiment 
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in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  so  felt  Ella  in  her 
Bacchante  costume  in  the  midst  of  the  star- 
ing crowd.  The  glare  of  the  gas,  the  heat 
of  the  footlights,  the  atmosphere  reeking 
with  cigar -smoke  and  patchouli,  her  own 
overwhelming  emotion  and  fear,  perhaps, 
too,  the  fact  that  a  diet  of  indiarubber  bread 
and  much-diluted  bone  soup  does  not  con- 
duce to  physical  strength — all  these  causes 
combined  were  beginning  to  produce  their 
effect.  A  curious  dizziness  was  creeping 
over  her,  a  sense  of  drowsy  torpor  she  had 
never  felt  before.  The  people  and  the  lights 
in  front  of  her  grew  blurred  and  indistinct  ; 
the  red  points  of  the  cigars  seemed  to  trace 
fiery  circles  upon  a  dark  background  ;  her 
head  bent  forward,  lower  and  lower,  while 
her  cheeks  grew  whiter  and  whiter.  The 
last  thing  she  was  conscious  of  was  that  her 
face  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  cold  ;  an 
instant  later  everything  around  her  was  dark. 
Sight  and  hearing  were  alike  gone.  She 
had  swooned  away  into  unreachable,  infinite 
night. 

Whence  she    came    back   a   few    minutes 

VOL.  II.  36 
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afterwards,  when  her  eyes  again  took  cogni- 
zance of  their  earthly  surroundings,  she  never 
knew.  She  could  not  even  think  of  it  with- 
out a  shudder,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  though 
she  had  returned  from  never-ending  blank 
space,  and  that  she  had  been  lost  for  a  time 
in  a  black  and  limitless  void.  The  feeling 
was  one  to  be  felt  rather  than  described. 
Gradually,  however,  the  perception  of  the 
tangible  objects  around  her  returned.  She 
found  herself  lying  back  upon  a  bench  with  a 
cushion  under  her  head.  Her  forehead  and 
temples  were  wet,  and  there  was  a  strong 
odour  of  eau-de-Cologne  and  brandy  in  the 
air.  Someone  standing  by  her  side,  who 
hardly  seemed  like  a  real  personage  at  first, 
but  rather  like  a  continuation  of  her  dream, 
was  trying  to  keep  back  the  crowd  that 
pressed  around  her. 

'  II  lui  faut  de  I'air  !'  she  heard  him  say  in 
imperative  tones.  ' C'est  surtout  de  lair  qu'il 
lui  faut !' 

Next  he  addressed  himself  to  a  fair- 
moustached  youth,  standing  tall  and  shy  by 
his  side,  and  this  time  he  spoke  in  English. 
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'  Keep  them  off  If  you  can,'  he  said  ; 
*  these  brutes  are  stifling  her  amongst  them.' 

The  sound  of  the  EngHsh  voice  acted  Hke 
a  charm  upon  the  prostrate  Bacchante.  She 
made  an  effort  to  raise  herself  from  her  re- 
cumbent position,  while  a  warm  flush  of 
shame  mounted  to  her  temples.  Hubert 
saw  the  attempt,  and  immediately  came  to 
her  assistance.  As  she  raised  herself  to  her 
feet  with  the  aid  of  his  outstretched  hands, 
she  essayed  to  thank  him. 

'  Oh,  you  are  English  !'  she  said  eagerly, 
in  a  voice  that  trembled,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  command  it.  '  I  heard  you  speak- 
ing just  now.  Oh,  do  help  me!  I  want  so 
to  get  away  from  this  place  !  I  am  afraid  I 
did  a  very  foolish  thing  in  coming.  It  was 
only  to  earn  a  little  money  for  them  at  home, 
indeed,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
tableau  vivant — nothing  more — and  that  I 
might  come  away  directly  the  curtain  fell.' 

She  was  talking  rapidly,  almost  inco- 
herently. The  horror  of  anybody  suppos- 
ing that  she  had  come  there  with  another 
motive  than  the  real  one  was  more  than  she 
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could  endure.  What  would  Reginald  say  if 
he  could  see  her  now  ?  Instinctively  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

Hubert  answered  her  gravely,  but  not  un- 
kindly. 

*  Don't  distress  yourself  You  can  leave 
when  you  like.  Are  you ' — he  hesitated — 
'  are  you  quite  alone  ?' 

'  Yes,  quite.  They  don't  know  where  I 
am  at  home.  They  haven't  the  least  idea, 
and  I  would  not  have  them  know  for  any- 
thing. Oh,  please,  do  you  think  I  might  get 
away  now  ?' 

She  looked  up  at  him  imploringly.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  in  his  life  that 
Hubert  de  Merle  had  been  appealed  to  thus 
by  a  woman  for  help  and  protection. 
Women  as  a  rule  shrank  away  from  him. 
Even  the  most  considerate  tortured  him  un- 
consciously by  the  efforts  they  made  not  to 
seem  aware  of  his  deformity.  He  did  not 
know  to  what  an  extent  his  own  morbid  sus- 
ceptibility was  responsible  for  their  attitude, 
nor  how  it  reacted  upon  all  those  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact,  rendering  it  impossible 
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for  them  to  feel  at  ease  with  him.  However 
this  might  be,  to  play  the  part  of  a  rescuing 
knight  to  a  beautiful  damsel  in  distress  was  a 
thing  undreamed  of  in  his  experience.  He 
was  reassured  at  the  same  time  by  feeling 
that  the  Bacchante  who  sought  his  assistance 
really  paid  no  heed  to  his  appearance.  She 
was  evidently  prepared  to  look  upon  him  in 
the  light  of  a  deliverer,  and  as  such  she  gave 
no  thought  to  his  'questionable-  shape.' 
These  reflections,  which  passed  with  light- 
ning speed  through  Hubert's  brain,  gave 
him  such  unwonted  assurance  that  he  ex- 
claimed cordially ; 

'  Get  away  ?  Of  course  you  can  !  Who 
has  any  right  to  stop  you  ?  Will  you  take 
my  arm  through  the  crowd  and  let  me  see 
you  safely  out  ?' 

Eila  jumped  at  the  offer,  metaphorically 
speaking,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  her  knees  were 
trembling  from  fatigue  and  agitation ;  but 
she  could  not  make  her  escape  in  the 
Bacchante  disguise,  with  no  other  head- 
covering  than  a  wreath  of  artificial  vine- 
leaves. 
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*  I  must  leave  my  costume  here,'  she  ex- 
plained, '  it  is  not  my  own  ;  and  my  other 
things  are  in  a  room  behind  the  scenes.' 

Hubert  offered  to  conduct  her  to  the  dress- 
ing-room, and  wait  for  her  while  she  put  on 
her  every-day  attire.  Their  conversation 
had  lasted  but  a  few  seconds.  The  crowd 
that  pressed  around  them,  without  gathering 
its  purport,  was  only  aware  that  an  under- 
standing had  been  come  to  between  the 
beautiful  Bacchante  and  the  deformed  hunch- 
back. Already  an  audible  whisper  of  '  La 
Belle  et  la  Bete,'  accompanied  by  a  cynical 
laugh,  had  reached  Ella's  ears,  and  made  her 
heart  sink  for  her  companion. 

But  Hubert  was  quite  unheeding.  He 
turned  to  the  falr-moustached  youth,  who 
had  remained  by  his  side,  silently  watching 
the  interview  with  a  countenance  in  which 
pity,  admiration,  bewilderment,  and  doubt 
were  all  naively  expressed,  and  said  imperi- 
ously : 

'  Call  a  cab,  will  you,  Wilton,  and  have  it 
waiting  outside  when  I  bring  this  lady  out.' 

Jack    disappeared   in    an   instant.      But  it 
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was  one  thing  to  order  a  cab,  and  another 
to  reach  It.  Monsieur  Masse,  the  director, 
incited  by  the  holders  of  the  red  tickets,  who 
had  paid  their  money  for  the  express  purpose 
of  forming  a  closer  acquaintanceship  with  the 
candidates  for  the  prize  of  beauty  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Folies-Fantassin,  was  less  amen- 
able. A  formal  resistance  was  made  to  the 
Bacchante's  exit,  and  It  needed  all  Hubert's 
knowledge  of  his  language  and  of  his  country- 
men to  enable  him  to  carry  on  single-handed 
the  battle  in  her  behalf.  He  almost  thought 
at  one  moment  that  he  should  have  to  attempt 
some  feat  of  the  kind  in  which  Ouida's  heroes 
excel,  to  clear  a  passage  for  her. 

She  stood  meanwhile,  trembling  and  very 
pale,  by  his  side.  It  was  by  dint  eventually 
of  representing  himself  as  a  friend  and 
'  parent '  of  mademoiselle's — an  inspiration 
of  the  moment  wherein  he  little  guessed  that 
there  was  any  actual  substratum  of  truth — 
that  he  succeeded  in  leading  her  away.  She 
clung  gratefully  to  his  arm,  and  for  once 
Hubert  almost  forgot  that  he  occupied  among 
his  fellow-men  the  place  that  Vulcan  occupied 
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among  the  gods  when  they  derided  him  in 
Olympia.  The  dressing-rooms  of  the  FoHes- 
Fantassin,  no  larger  than  cupboards,  were  in 
the  rear  of  the  stage.  By  dint  of  inquiries 
on  the  way,  he  was  enabled  to  lead  the 
Bacchante  thither  without  obstruction.  Before 
she  disappeared  behind  the  shabby  curtain 
that  screened  the  cabin  she  recognised  as 
her  own,  Eila  paused.  There  was  evidently 
something  on  her  mind  that  she  longed  yet 
feared  to  communicate. 

'  I  can't  thank  you  enough,'  she  said,  with 
a  quaver  in  her  voice  ;  '  but — but  I  hardly 
know  how  to  say  it — only  I  did  hope  so  much 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  prizes — there  is  a 
second  one,  you  know,  of  eighty  pounds — 
might  have  been  awarded  to  me.  It  was 
only  in  that  hope  I  came ;  and  how  am  I 
ever  to  find  out  if  I  go  away  now  ?  Perhaps 
they  will  say  I  have  forfeited  it.' 

Her  tones  faltered.  Hubert  reassured  her 
once  more. 

*  I'll  find  out  at  once  for  you  if  you  like,' 
he  said,  '  only  you  had  better  wait  here  until 
I  come  back.' 
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The  cordiality  of  his  tone,  the  ready 
courtesy  of  his  manner,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  must  treat  her 
as  a  gentleman  is  wont  to  treat  a  woman  and 
a  lady,  were  indescribably  grateful  to  her. 
She  thanked  him  by  her  look,  more  eloquently 
than  by  her  words,  and  twenty  minutes  later 
— a  very  long  twenty  minutes  they  seemed, 
for  before  the  first  ten  had  elapsed  she  was 
already  clad  in  her  ordinary  attire,  and  the 
Bacchante  leopard-skin  (not  her  own  property 
this)  had  been  handed  over  to  the  dresser 
who  claimed  it — she  heard  his  voice  again. 

A  terrible  misgiving,  a  mighty  panic,  had 
assailed  her  as  she  waited  alone.  What  if  he 
should  have  gone  away  and  left  her  to  her 
fate  ?  How  should  she  ever  find  the  courage 
to  face  that  terrifying  crowd  again,  and  try  to 
discover  for  herself  whether  she  had  gained 
a  prize  ? 

Her  face  was  pale  with  apprehension  as 
she  emerged  from  behind  the  curtain  at  the 
sound  of  Hubert's  voice.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  taking  a  sharp  and  rapid  survey  of 
her  as  she  came  out  into  the  narrow  descend- 
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ing  corridor,  deserted  by  everyone  save  a 
dresser  and  a  scene-shifter,  who  cast  curious 
glances  in  his  direction.  He  motioned  to  her 
to  walk  a  little  farther  down  the  passage, 
where  they  might  talk  at  their  ease.  She 
understood  that  he  had  come  to  tell  her  the 
result  of  his  self-imposed  mission,  and  followed 
him  in  trembling  expectation.  One  swift 
glance  had  satisfied  him  that  she  was  not  a 
whit  less  pretty  clothed  and  in  her  right 
mind  than  before — that  is  to  say,  in  a  shabby 
ulster  and  low,  round  straw  hat,  instead  of  in 
a  leopard-skin  and  vine-leaves  ;  and  there 
was  assuredly  something  infinitely  pitiful  in 
the  air  of  over-weening  anxiety  with  which 
she  turned  toward  him  and  mutely  questioned 
his  face.  Among  the  lies  which  the  recording 
angel  effaces  with  a  tear,  I  think  Hubert  de 
Merle's  lie  that  night  may  be  considered  de- 
serving of  a  place.  What  ulterior  purpose 
the  director  of  the  Folies-Fantassin  might 
have  had  in  promising  a  five-thousand-franc 
prize,  which  he  certainly  could  have  had  no 
intention  of  paying,  Mr.  de  Merle  did  not 
stop  to  consider. 
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From  the  investigations  he  made  during 
those  long  twenty  minutes  while  Eila  waited 
for  him  in  the  so-called  dressing-room,  he 
discovered  that  the  appearance  of  the  human 
exhibits  upon  the  stage  was  merely  the  first 
step  in  a  speculation  of  a  Circassian  slave- 
mart  order.  Not  that  the  young  ladies  who 
competed  for  the  prize  could  be  in  any  way 
compared  to  ignorant  helpless  slaves.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  about 
when  they  lent  their  willing  co-operation  to 
the  speculation  in  question.  They  considered 
that  if  the  director  of  the  Folies-Fantassin 
had  an  eye  to  his  own  benefit  in  the  transac- 
tion, the  opportunity  he  afforded  them  of  ad- 
vertisinor  their  attractions  was  a  direct  benefit 
to  //um,  and  they  were  the  more  indifferent 
to  the  bait  held  out  in  the  shape  of  a  prize 
that  they  looked  upon  the  Prix  de  Beaute 
competition  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end. 
This  was  why,  when  Hubert  went  to  inter- 
view the  director,  he  was  received  with  a 
series  of  shrugs  that  entirely  and  successfully 
evaded  dealing  with  the  point  in  question. 
All  that  could  be  gathered  was  that  ces  dames 
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were  altogether  content  with  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them  ;  that  they  had  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  director  ;  that  the  result 
of  the  votes  could  not  possibly  be  known  until 
the  ladies  had  afforded  the  jury  more  ample 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  ;  that  the 
charmante  demoiselle  who  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  indisposed  must  present  herself 
again  before  she  could  hope  to  obtain  a 
favourable  verdict,  and  that  one  of  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  exhibition  was  that 
the  portrait  of  the  winner  of  the  prize  should 
be  exhibited  in  all  the  shop-windows,  with 
her  signature. 

Hubert  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  He 
made  up  his  mind  instantly.  He  went  back 
to  the  Bacchante,  and  in  answer  to  the  eager 
inquiry  he  read  in  her  eyes — for  she  was  too 
overcome  to  speak — he  replied,  with  well- 
disguised  assurance  :  '  Well  !  I  have  good 
news  for  you.  It  seems  I  must  congratulate 
you  upon  having  won  the  first  prize.  Five 
thousand  francs,  is  not  that  it  t' 

In  yielding  to  the  quixotic  impulse  that 
led    him    upon   the   spur   of  the  moment   to 
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fabricate  this  tremendous  falsehood,  Hubert 
was  not  prepared  for  the  immediate  conse- 
quences   that    ensued.      The    Bacchante  —  a 
Bacchante  no  longer,  but  a  poorly-dressed, 
sweet-visaged  young  woman,  with  most  elo- 
quent eyes — broke  down  completely  at  the 
news.      Leaning  against  the  stained  wall  of 
the  narrow  corridor,  dimly  lighted  by  sparse 
jets  of  flickering  gas,  she  had  covered  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  was  weeping 
into  it  with  the  abandonment  of  a  child  who 
has  been  unduly  punished.     The  convulsive 
sobbing,  that  could  not  be  repressed,  told  of 
a  previous  strain   of  cruel   intensity.     What 
must  she  not  have  suffered  before  she  had 
nerved   herself  to   go   through    the    terrible 
ordeal  of  this  evening  ?  The  anguish  of  pent- 
up   shame,    as   well    as  the   bliss   of  a  great 
deliverance,   found    expression   in   her  tears. 
Hubert  allowed  her  to  have  her  cry  out  in 
silence.       He   did    not    regret   his    lie   of  a 
moment  ago.      It  was  God's  truth,  If  not  the 
stage-director's,  that  he  had  uttered,  for  fairer 
than  she  he    had    never   seen — not    on    the 
ignoble  stage  of  the  Folies-Fantassin  alone, 
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but  in  the  whole  wide  world.  But  how 
should  he  carry  his  fiction  to  its  completion 
without  detection  ?  How  make  it  appear 
that  the  five  thousand  francs  he  intended  to 
bestow  upon  the  Bacchante  (upon  the  Bac- 
chante ?  —  no,  a  thousand  times  no !  but 
upon  this  poor  weeping  child  by  his  side) 
had  been  sent  to  her  by  the  administration  of 
the  theatre  instead  of  by  himself?  Hubert 
was  a  man  of  ready  resources.  The  difficulty 
had  hardly  presented  itself  before  he  had 
concocted  a  plan  for  meeting  it  in  the  short 
interval  during  which  Eila  was  wiping  her 
eyes  and  framing  her  broken  apologies. 

'  Don't  mind  !'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  you  are  a  little  unnerved. 
This  is  no  place  for  you  to  be  in,  you  know.' 

His  manner  was  elder-brotherly  and  kind 
in  the  extreme,  just  such  a  manner  as  the 
Beast  might  have  had  when  the  distracted 
Beauty  was  weeping  in  his  enchanted  palace 
for  her  home. 

Eila  hung  her  head.  *  I  know — it  isn't,' 
she  said,  catching  her  breath  painfully  ;  '  but 
the  money — was  so  badly  needed — you  can't 
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think !  Things  happened  we  could  never 
have  expected,  and  now  we  are  saved.'  A 
look  of  almost  incredulous  joy  illumined  her 
countenance.  '  Only  it  seems  too  good  to 
be  true.  I  can  hardly  believe  it  even  now. 
Would  you  mind  telling  it  me  just  once  again. '^' 

'  Telling  you  what  ?'  When  Hubert  was 
amused,  his  face  lost  its  expression  of  sullen 
defiance,  and  became  human  again.  '  That 
you  are  to  receive  five  thousand  francs  for 
being  the  ''  fairest  of  the  fair  ".-^  I  have  told 
you  that  already.  What  a  sceptical  person 
you  are !  But  I  suppose  you  want  me  to 
give  you  the  details  ?  Well,  then,  the  money 
is  to  be  sent  you  in  a  registered  letter  to- 
morrow, as  you  did  not  choose  to  stay  and 
receive  it  in  public.  Only  you  must  be  at 
home  to  receive  it.  I  got  all  the  particulars 
upon  the  score  of  my  being  a  "parent,"  you 
remember.  You  need  not  have  the  least 
uneasiness  about  the  matter,  I  assure  you.' 

Eila's  face,  which  had  been  very  bright  at 
the  outset  of  his  address,  suddenly  fell. 

'Oh,'  she  cried,  in  alarmed  tones,  '  I  never 
gave  them  my  address !     I  refused  to  give  it 
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on  purpose.  How  could  they  say  they  would 
send  the  money,  not  knowing  where  I  was  to 
be  found  ?     Oh,  w/ia^  shall  I  do  ?' 

Hubert's  presence  of  mind  was  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

'  To  begin  with,  don't  lose  your  head,'  he 
laughed.  The  excessive  composure  of  his 
manner  had  a  tranquillizing  effect.  '  They 
knew  you  would  send  for  the  money  if  you 
did  not  receive  it  ;  but  it  would  be  more 
business-like  to  leave  your  address  with  the 
director.  I  will  take  you  to  him,  if  you  like, 
at  once  ;  or — no — wait  a  minute.  I  should 
be  glad  to  spare  you  another  meeting  with 
him.  Supposing  I  were  to  take  a  message 
for  you  instead  ?  You  had  better  not  go  into 
the  crowd  again,  for  your  own  sake.  They 
were  going  to  dance  as  I  came  away ;  at 
least,  a  lady  was  going  to  perform  the  can- 
can. Had  you  not  better  put  your  name  and 
address  down  in  writing ' — he  took  out  his 
pocket-book,  and  extracted  a  blank  leaf  and 
a  pencil,  which  he  handed  to  her — 'and  let 
me  take  It  for  you  to  the  manager  ?  I  will 
give    you    my  own    card    by-and-by.      I    am 
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Staying  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  I  will 
see  that  you  have  your  due,  I  promise  you.' 

He  said  these  words  with  an  air  of  such 
calm  assurance  that  Eila's  courage  returned. 
She  essayed  to  find  words  in  which  to  express 
her  gratitude  ;  but  her  wet  lashes  (the  come- 
liness of  her  face  was  proof  against  even  the 
unbecoming  process  of  tear-shedding)  said 
more  than  her  phrases.  Hubert  had  the  in- 
tense gratification  of  feeling  that  she  trusted 
him  completely.  Why,  indeed,  should  she 
doubt  him  ?  In  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
she  wrote  her  name  upon  the  paper  he  had 
given  her,  holding  it  against  the  wall  for  that 
purpose.  She  attached  no  prefix  to  it,  but 
wrote  simply,  in  a  somewhat  schoolboy  hand, 
the  words  '  Eila  Frost,'  with  her  address 
beneath.  As  she  handed  the  paper  to  her 
companion,  he  glanced  instinctively  at  the 
name,  and  immediately  noticed  that  there  was 
no  indication  as  to  whether  she  were  wife  or 
maid.  He  concluded  she  must  be  the  latter 
— a  conclusion  to  which  her  air  of  extreme 
youth,  and  generally  wwmarried  aspect,  seemed 
also  to  point. 

VOL.   II.  ^y 
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It  was  wonderful,  Eila  thought,  how  quickly 
he  accomplished  this  second  mission  as  com- 
pared with  the  first.  Perhaps,  she  reflected 
further,  her  brain  was  in  too  great  a  whirl  to 
allow  of  her  estimating  time  properly.  He 
might  have  been  away,  after  all,  longer  than 
she  supposed.  The  wonderful,  wonderful 
and  most  wonderful  news  he  had  brouo^ht 
her  seemed  to  put  all  other  thoughts  out  of 
her  head.  When  he  did  return,  nevertheless, 
she  could  not  refrain  from  interrogating  him 
eagerly  once  more  with  her  eyes.  Hubert 
understood  the  look,  and  smiled  reassuringly. 

'  What !  not  convinced  yet  ?  I  give  you 
my  word  it  is  all  right.  The  whole  business 
is  sealed,  and  you  may  sleep  on  your  two 
ears,  as  they  say  here.  Tell  yourself  that  to- 
morrow afternoon  by  four  o'clock  the  money 
will  be  delivered  to  you  at  the  address  you 
gave  me.  Are  you  ready  to  come  away  now  ? 
My  friend  will  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  us  all  this  time.' 

Eila  murmured  some  words  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  quite  ready,  and  inexpressibly 
grateful.      It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
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to  an  ouvreuse,  after  all,  with  a  ghoul-like 
face  and  pink-rouged  cheeks  that  matched 
unwholesomely  with  her  ribbons,  to  find  the 
way  out  through  the  network  of  passages 
behind  the  theatre. 

With  a  two -franc  acknowledgment,  the 
woman  went  away  contented,  smirking,  and 
Eila  and  her  protector  found  themselves  on 
the  pavement  without,  where  the  fair-mous- 
tached  young  man  was  walking  up  and  down, 
smoking  a  third  cigar  to  while  away  the  time. 
There  was  a  slight,  gray  drizzle,  to  which  he 
seemed  entirely  indifferent ;  but  Eila  noticed 
that  the  white  glazed  hat  of  the  driver  on  the 
box  of  the  carriage  in  waiting  was  wet  and 
shiny. 

*  Thanks,  old  fellow,'  Hubert  said  to  his 
friend,  without  apologizing,  however,  for 
keeping  him  waiting.  '  Are  you  going  into 
that  place  again,  or  shall  I  find  you  at  the 
Louvre  in  another  hour  ?  I  am  going  to  see 
this  lady  safe  to  her  own  door  first.' 

'All  right,'  replied  Mr.  Wilton,  in  the  same 
natural  tones.  'You'll  find  me  in  the  smoking- 
room,  I  expect,  if  you  want  me  for  anything 
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before  you  turn  in.  I  hope  you  are  feeling 
better  ?'  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  the 
ci-devant  Bacchante,  and  lifting  his  hat  as  she 
hurried  past  him  to  the  carriage. 

Eila  uttered  a  timid  *  Thank  you,  much 
better !'  from  behind  her  drawn-down  veil, 
and  Mr.  Wilton  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
after  the  carriage  as  it  drove  away  with  Mr. 
de  Merle  and  the  Bacchante.  He  did  not 
make  any  comment  upon  the  proceeding. 
The  boss  was  the  boss,  and  as  such  could  do 
no  wrong,  however  perplexing  the  fact  of  his 
absconding  with  a  vine-crowned  damsel  from 
the  stage  of  the  Folies-Fantassin  might  appear 
to  the  young  man's  thinking  in  connection 
with  his  age  and  personality. 

Eila,  meanwhile,  was  feeling  all  the  relief 
of  leaving  the  scene  of  her  martyrdom  behind 
her.  Overcome  by  the  emotions  she  had 
been  through,  she  leaned  back  in  the  carriage 
by  the  side  of  her  self-constituted  friend  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  The  vehicle  was  of  the 
much-worn,  springless,  clattering,  battered 
type  that  is  still  to  be  met  with  among  the 
petites  voitures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Gare  St.  Lazare,  and  neither  of  the  occupants 
spoke  until  they  had  been  jolted  down  the 
descending  streets  to  the  lull  of  the  asphalted 
boulevard  and  smooth  Rue  Richelieu.  Then 
Eila  awoke  from  her  reverie,  and  addressed 
herself  to  her  companion  : 

*  What  should  I  have  done  if  you  had  not 
been  there  to-night,  I  wonder  ?  I  never 
fainted  before,  and  it  seemed  just  as  though  I 
were  dying.'  She  shuddered.  'The  thing 
that  seemed  to  bring  me  back  to  life  in  the 
end  was  hearing  you  tell  your  friend  in  Eng- 
lish to  keep  the  crowd  away.  You  can't 
imagine  what  a  comfort  the  English  voice 
and  the  English  words  seemed  to  bring. 
Still,  even  now '  (at  this  point  her  tones  grew 
somewhat  diffident)  '  I  don't  know  whether 
you  are  English  or  not.  I  made  sure  you 
were  when  I  heard  you  first,  but  afterwards, 
when  you  spoke  to  the  ouvreuse,  you  seemed 
to  be  quite  French. 

Hubert  uttered  a  short  laugh.  His  laugh, 
as  well  as  his  voice,  had  a  pleasant  ring.  A 
tete-a-tete  in  the  dark  with  a  mysterious  and 
beautiful  young  woman,  who  was  also  as  good 
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a  counterpart  of  Psyche  in  respect  of  her  out- 
ward appearance  as  one  could  hope  to  find  in 
this  world  of  imperfections,  was  very  nearly  a 
realization  of  the  fanciful  dream  of  his  earlier 
years.  Behind  the  kindly  veil  of  night  he  felt 
no  longer  at  a  disadvantage.  He  could  even 
talk  of  himself  without  infusing  an  unconscious 
inflexion  of  scorn  and  bitterness  into  his  words. 
He  was  partly  French  and  partly  English,  he 
informed  young  Mrs.  Frost,  and  he  had  had 
a  kind  of  alternate  French  and  English  bring- 
ing up,  which  accounted  for  his  familiarity 
with  both  languages. 

'We  have  French  blood,  too,'  exclaimed 
Eila,  in  a  tone  of  childish  pride,  when  she  had 
heard  him  to  the  end.  '  My  grandmother — 
our  mother's  mother — was  French,  or  half 
French,  at  least ;  and  her  father  was  a  pure 
Frenchman.' 

'  Were  you  born  in  France  ?'  asked 
Hubert. 

'  No  ;  in  Tasmania.' 

The  words  were  uttered  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  involuntary  sigh.  Hubert 
could    not    know    the    multitude   of  sad  and 
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tender  thoughts  with  which  the  name  of  her 
birthplace  was  linked.  Cowa  and  Reginald  ! 
home  and  peace !  love  and  security  !  The 
vision  of  the  far-away  haven  in  the  land  of 
her  birth  rose  clear  and  distinct  before  her 
mind.  A  morning  in  spring  was  breaking 
over  it  at  this  moment,  and  Reginald,  who  was 
probably  walking  back  from  his  morning  swim, 
might  be  looking  across  the  hills  towards  the 
white  cottage  on  the  heights,  and  thinking  of 
her.  What  would  he  say  if  he  could  have 
followed  her  in  an  invisible  coat  this  evening  ? 
How  should  she  ever  be  able  to  act  up  to  her 
solemn  pledge  that  she  would  tell  him,  not 
only  everything  that  befell  her,  but  every- 
thing she  contemplated  doing,  concealing 
nothing  ?  Supposing  she  had  kept  her  pro- 
mise literally,  what  could  he  have  done  but 
suffer  ?  And  did  not  recent  events  prove  that 
she  had  done  well  to  keep  her  counsel  ?  If 
she  had  consulted  him  about  her  project  of 
exhibiting  herself  before  carrying  it  out,  he 
would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  make 
her  abandon  it,  to  say  nothing  of  ruining  him- 
self to  send  her  assistance. 
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Hubert  interrupted  her  mournful  reflections 
by  saying  : 

'  That  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence.  My 
grandmother  was  French  too  ;  and  you  and  I 
are  compatriots  in  another  sense  as  well,  for  I 
have  lived  a  great  deal  in  Australia.  How 
long  is  it  since  you  left  Tasmania  ?' 

*  Hardly  eight  months,'  was  the  mournful 
reply  ;  '  and  we  would  give  anything  to  be 
back  there.' 

As  the  latter  remark  seemed  to  pave  the 
way  for  gaining  a  little  more  information  of  a 
personal  character,  Hubert  put  a  few  ques- 
tions, by  which  he  elicited  the  main  facts  con- 
nected with  the  migration  of  the  Clares  to 
Europe.  He  learned  under  what  conditions 
the  great  enterprise  had  been  undertaken  ; 
how  the  family  had  set  out  on  their  travels 
with  insufficient  means,  and  even  with  less 
experience,  and  what  the  consequences  had 
been.  Eila  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  reduced  to  dire  straits,  advancing  it 
rather  as  a  plea  by  which  to  condone  her  rash 
experiment  of  this  evening.  The  strange- 
ness of  confiding  the  family  history  to  a  total 
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Stranger,  of  whose  very  name  she  was 
ignorant,  did  not  occur  to  her  until  afterwards. 
As  the  sage  old  saw  says,  '  Circumstances 
alter  cases.'  If  it  had  befallen  her  to  be  ship- 
wrecked upon  a  desert  island,  and  if  Hubert 
had  suddenly  emerged  from  a  grotto,  like 
Caliban,  whom  he  might  very  well  have  per- 
sonated, and  had  offered  her  his  assistance, 
she  would  certainly  not  have  thought  of  asking 
him  his  antecedents  before  telling  him  of  her 
plight.  His  human  kinship  would  have  been 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  warrant 
her  confidence.  Now,  as  regarded  her  ad- 
venture of  this  evening,  she  had  felt,  in  a 
certain  sense,  quite  as  forlorn  and  stranded  as 
though  she  had  suffered  actual  shipwreck,  as 
though,  indeed,  the  Folies-Fantassin,  in  lieu 
of  being  a  noisy  music-hall,  in  a  noisy  street, 
in  the  heart  of  a  noisy  city,  had  been  the 
veriest  surf-washed  rock  in  the  whole  desolate 
Atlantic.  The  hand  that  had  been  stretched 
out  to  rescue  her  had  been  none  the  less  a 
saving  one  that  it  had  reached  her  across  a 
crowd  of  her  fellow-creatures  instead  of  across 
the  angry  waves.      It  seemed  quite  natural  to 
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her  that  she  should  continue  to  cling  to  it 
now.  That  in  coming  to  her  help  her  com- 
panion had  been  actuated  by  pure  and 
chivalrous  motives  she  had  taken  for  granted 
from  the  outset.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  been  a 
handsome  youth  instead  of  an  ungainly  and 
hairy  hunchback,  she  would  have  spoken  with 
more  reserve.  As  the  case  stood  now,  she 
felt  instinctively  that  the  best  way  of  proving 
her  gratitude,  and  of  showing  him  tacitly  that 
she  understood  and  appreciated  the  unselfish- 
ness of  his  kindness,  was  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions fully  and  trustingly. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  was  an  unusual 
one.  Hubert  looked  out  more  than  once  to 
see  the  direction  the  cab  migrht  be  takine.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  not  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  the  crawling  pace  of  the 
voititre  d  r heu^^e.  Sometimes  he  failed  to 
find  out  the  bearings.  The  soft  gloom  of 
the  November  night  obscured  the  light  from 
the  gay  lamps,  and  the  moon  that  Eila  had 
watched  from  the  top  of  the  omnibus  on  the 
way  to  Montmartre  was  hidden  behind  dark 
clouds.      It  was  not   always    easy  to    speak 
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coherently,  owing  to  the  jolting ;  but  Hubert 
found  occasion  to  comment  wonderingly  in 
his  own  mind  upon  the  soft  refinement  of  the 
Bacchante  s  voice,  which  was  pitched  in  a  key 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  pleasing  to  sensitive 
ears.  As  the  white  stream  from  the  electric 
light  flashed  into  the  cab  on  their  way  across 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  it  illumined  Eila's 
profile  for  an  instant's  space,  and  brought 
back  the  impression  of  her  face  to  Hubert's 
mind.  What  a  purely-modelled,  innocent- 
looking  face  it  was !  a  little  pale  and  tired, 
but  so  confiding  and  youthful  withal. 
Married  ?  Surely  not !  There  were  no 
married  lines  in  the  virginal  contour  of  the 
features,  or  in  the  girlish,  though  bountifully 
moulded,  figure.  How  was  it  possible  that 
such  a  type  should  have  been  discoverable  in 
the  place  where  he  had  found  it  this  evening, 
among  such  surroundings  and  in  such  com- 
pany ?  He  remembered  his  own  ironical  sug- 
gestion, that  they  should  search  for  a  Rosiere 
among  the  candidates  for  the  prize  of  beauty. 
Perhaps  this  young  woman  was  only  acting 
the  part  of  an   ingimce,  after  all ;  but  if  so. 
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she  was  the  most  consummate  mistress  of  her 
art  he  had  ever  encountered.  Whatever  the 
truth  might  be,  her  manner  was  perfect.  It 
was  so  simple  and  straightforward  ;  there  was 
such  an  utter  absence  of  anything  resembHng 
pose  or  coquetry  that  it  commanded  in- 
voluntary respect.  But  how  had  she  come 
to  accept  his  escort  so  readily  ?  Hubert  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  to  regard  her  con- 
duct in  this  respect  as  eminently  flattering 
or  the  reverse.  The  point  about  which  he 
felt  most  curious,  as  to  whether  she  were 
married  or  single,  was  just  the  one  upon 
which  she  had  given  him  no  enlightenment  ; 
but  he  thought  he  could  gather  from  her 
answers  that  his  impression  of  her  being  un- 
married was  correct.  She  spoke  of  mother, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  but  made  no  mention  of 
a  husband  ;  and  she  could  not,  as  he  judged, 
be  more  than  twenty  or  thereabouts. 

'  What  put  it  into  your  head  to  go  to  that 
place  this  evening?'  he  asked  her  abruptly, 
after  she  had  given  him  an  outline  of  the 
family  history.  'You  can't  have  had  any 
idea  of  the  risks  you  were  running.' 
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There  was  a  pause,  then  : 

'  I  thought  of  nothing  but  how  I  might 
earn  a  Httle  money,'  Eila  answered  humbly. 
*  It  will  be  two  months  before  the  next  re- 
mittance comes  from  Tasmania.  They  won't 
let  us  have  it  earlier,  and  even  then  it  will  be 
terribly  little,  for  we  drew  in  advance  all  they 
would  let  us  have  to  pay  for  our  passages. 
As  we  are  strangers  in  Paris,  there  was  not 
a  soul  to  whom  I  could  turn  for  help,  and 
mother's  illness  was  the  last  straw.  I  had 
to  pay  away  at  once  the  little  that  was  left, 
and  there  was  none  to  go  on  with.  It  was 
like  a  horrible  nightmare,  to  come  to  such  a 
pass  all  in  so  short  a  time.  There  has  not 
even  been  enough  to  buy  bread  lately  ;  and 
I  could  think  of  nothing.  Even  if  we  had 
sold  all  we  had  in  the  world,  it  would  only 
have  helped  us  to  struggle  on  for  a  very 
little  longer  ;  and  no  one  in  the  family  knew 
that  there  was  no  money  left.  It  is  I  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  laying  it  out  and 
keeping  house  upon  it  since  mother's  illness, 
and  I  could  never  have  believed  it  would 
have   melted   away  as    it   did.      Just   when 
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matters  were  becoming  desperate,  I  hap- 
pened to  see  the  Prix  de  Beaute  competition 
announced  in  the  Pe^z^  JournaL  I  did  not 
think  it  was  a  thing  to  be  taken  seriously  at 
first,  but  I  went  to  see  about  it,  all  the  same, 
as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope.  Even  when  I 
found  it  was  a  bond-fide  competition,  and 
everything  was  arranged,  I  did  not  guess 
what  the  reality  would  be  like.  I  had  an 
idea  it  would  be  like  figuring  in  a  kind  of 
tableau  vivant ' — this  was  the  euphemism  be- 
hind which  Eila  had  sheltered  herself  from 
the  beginning  —  '  and  I  have  played  in 
tableaux  vivants  often  when  we  were  children 
in  the  happy  old  days  in  Hobart.  I  could 
not  have  dreamed  that  it  would  be  as  dread- 
ful as  it  was.' 

She  bent  her  head.  The  recollection  of 
the  eyes  and  pince-nez  of  the  man  who  had 
offered  her  'chevaux  et  voiture'  rose  before 
her,  and  her  cheeks  burned  in  the  dark. 

'  You  did  not  have  to  go  through  any  pre- 
liminary rehearsals,  then  .'*'  Hubert  asked. 

'  No.  I  was  only  shown  where  my  seat 
was  to  be  on   the  stage.     I  had  to  see  the 
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director  once  or  twice.  He  looks  a  hateful 
man,  but  he  was  really  not  unkind.  He 
treated  me  very  politely.  He  said  I  need 
only  come  on  the  night  of  the  performance, 
but  that  I  must  wear  the  dress  he  ordered. 
He  sent  me  to  a  woman  who  makes 
theatrical  costumes,  and  when  I  got  to  the 
theatre  to-night  I  found  someone  waiting 
with  my  dress  ready  to  put  on.' 

'  They  wanted  you  to  be  photographed  in 
it,  you  know,'  observed  Hubert  dryly,  'to 
stick  in  the  shop-windows.' 

*  To  be  photographed  ?  Who  said  so  ?' 
cried  Eila  in  tones  of  unfeigned  terror.  '  I 
would  not  let  them  photograph  me  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Why,  I  never  would 
have  gone  if  I  had  thought  there  were  any 
danger  of  being  recognised  again.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  is  asking  rather  much  of 
the  thousand  odd  spectators  who  gazed  at 
you  to-night.  But  you  need  not  give  your 
consent  to  be  photographed,  if  you  object  to 
it  so  strongly.  Perhaps,  too,  if  the  director 
is  discreet  as  regards  your  name  and  address, 
which  you  say  are  not  to  be  divulged,  you 
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may  escape  the  worst  consequences  of  your 
venture.  But  if  you  will  let  me  advise  you 
as  a  friend,  you  won't  try  the  experiment 
again.  You  don't  quite  understand  all  the 
dangers  you  were  courting.  You  might 
even  find  the  five  thousand  francs  a  poor  set- 
off next  time.' 

He  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
changed  his  tone  as  he  drew  it  back  again. 
What  motive  had  he,  after  all,  for  preaching 
prudence  to  this  strange  young  woman  he 
had  befriended  ? 

'  Where  are  we  now  ?'  he  asked  her. 

'  On  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel.'  Her  tone 
betrayed  that  she  was  humiliated.  '  I  am 
afraid  it  is  taking  you  ever  so  far  out  of  your 
way.  But  we  shall  be  at  the  Place  de 
I'Observatoire  in  another  minute.  How  can 
I  ever  thank  you  enough  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me  ?  I  wish  I  could  think  you 
/cneza  how  grateful  I  feel.' 

'There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for.'  The 
words  were  uttered  in  all  sincerity,  though 
the  tone  was  brusque.  '  Will  you ' — he 
hesitated — '  will  you    allow  me   to  call   and 
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see  how  you  are  getting  on  the  day  after 
to-morrow  ?  I  shall  be  leaving  Paris  shortly, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  your  assurance 
that  the  director  has  paid  up  as  he  promised. 
As  you  allowed  me  to  conduct  that  transaction 
for  you,  I  consider  myself  responsible  for  his 
good  faith.' 

Eila  did  not  answer  at  once.  When  she 
did,  it  was  evident  that  she  was  ill  at  ease. 

'  It  is  wonderfully  kind  of  you  to  interest 
yourself  in  us,'  she  said  in  constrained  tones, 
wondering  the  while  what  pretext  she  should 
find  for  introducing  this  deformed  stranger 
into  their  miserable  home.  '  You  know  my 
mother  has  been  ill,  and  I  have  told  you  how 
we  live  ;  but  if  you  don't  really  mind,  and  it 

is  not  too  much  trouble '    She  stammered, 

finding  her  words  with  difficulty,  and  Hubert 
cut  her  short. 

'  Thanks — at  four  o'clock,  then,  the  day  after 
to-morrow.    But  stay,  let  me  give  you  my  card. ' 

The  carriage  had  drawn  up  before  the 
heavy  closed  door  of  \}^^ porte-cochere.  He 
got  out  and  rang  the  bell,  and  Eila,  as  she 
descended  in  her  turn,  saw  beneath  the  lamp- 
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light  his  misshapen  shadow  lying  upon  the 
pavement  at  her  feet.  For  an  instant  she 
was  conscious  of  an  inward  shrinking.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  his  uncouth  appearance 
during  their  exchange  of  confidences  in  the 
dark. 

She  held  her  hand  out  to  him  at  parting, 
and  felt  it  taken  into  a  powerful  and  friendly- 
grasp.  The  door  opened  suddenly  and  noise- 
lessly upon  the  dark  entrance-way  as  she  bade 
him  a  last  good-night. 

*You  don't  mean  to  say  you  will  have  to 
grope  your  way  upstairs  in  the  dark  ?'  he 
called  after  her  as  she  turned  away  from  him. 

*  I  will  indeed.  The  lights  are  all  out  at 
half-past  ten,  and  we  have  to  call  out  our 
names  when  we  pass  the  little  den  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  where  the  concierge  lives.' 

*  What  a  barbarous  arranQ^ement !  Wait  a 
moment,  won't  you  take  my  match-box  ?' 

'  No ;  I  know  every  step,'  said  Eila, 
laughing ;  *  but  I  hear  the  concierge  calling 
out.  He  knows  in  his  sleep  when  the  door 
is  not  shut.  Good-night,  again,  and  thank 
you  once  more  with  all  my  heart !' 
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Hubert  turned  away.  He  drove  back  to 
the  hotel  in  the  rattling  cab,  but  did  not  look 
for  Jack  Wilton  when  he  arrived  there ;  he 
was  In  no  mood  to  answer  the  unconsidered 
questions  of  the  young  man,  or  perhaps  he 
preferred  to  remain  alone  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  night  drive  with  the  Bacchante. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EILAS     DISCOVERY. 


EiLA  meanwhile  bounded  up  the  stairs  in  the 
dark  with  a  sense  of  wild  elation  and  dream 
like  elasticity  of  tread.  Her  footfall  made 
no  sound  as  it  flew  from  step  to  step.  Enter- 
ing the  apartment  noiselessly  with  the  aid  of 
her  pass-key,  she  crept  through  the  empty 
reception-room  into  her  chamber.  A  plain- 
tive voice  greeted  her  from  the  bed  on  the 
floor,  and  a  little  figure,  dimly  outlined  in 
white  in  the  darkness,  rose  up  to  throw  two 
tightly  clinging  arms  round  her  neck. 

*  Not  asleep  ?'  said  Eila,  gently  chiding, 
but  holding  the  little  figure  close  to  her  heart 
at  the  same  time.     '  Is  Mamy  back  ?' 

*  Long   ago, '  said   the  child  wearily  ;   *  she 
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had  such  a  lovely  day.  And  only  think  !  they 
had  a  big  ice-cream  made  just  like  a  polar 
bear  at  dinner.  She  brought  us  back  some 
chocolate,  too  ;  I  wouldn't  eat  mine  till  you 
came,  but  I  couldn't  help  just  nibbling  a  little 
corner  of  it.' 

She  held  out  her  prize  to  her  elder  sister, 
and  Eila,  having  shut  the  door  and  lighted 
the  candle,  seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  the 
mattress  on  the  floor,  while  Truca  nestled 
close  up  against  her  for  the  double  enjoyment 
of  feeling  her  sister's  protecting  arm  and 
eating  the  chocolate  simultaneously.  She 
bit  hungrily  and  contentedly  into  her  treasure, 
and  Eila  said  : 

*  You  shall  have  chocolate  and  croissants 
to-morrow  morning  for  breakfast,  darling,  and 
veal  and  spinach  for  dinner.' 

'  What  me,  and  all  of  us  ?'  cried  the  child 
in  delighted  wonderment. 

*  Yes,  I  promise  you  ;  only  just  let  me  see 
the  name  on  this  card  with  the  candle  first, 
will  you,  dear  ?' 

Truca  lighted  the  candle  obediently,  and 
held    it    close    to    her    sister.      Eila    drew 
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Hubert's  card  from  her  pocket  and  proceeded 
to  examine  it.     The  name   that    confronted 
her  was  that  of  Mr.  Hubert  de  Merle.     The 
words  '  Tarragunyah,  Queensland,'  were  also 
printed  in  the  corner,  but  across  these  a  line 
had    been    drawn.     The  card  was   slim   and 
polished,  and  the  type  was  in  neat  italics  ;  but 
had  the  name  it  recorded  been  inscribed  in 
the    same    fiery    characters    as    those    which 
God  s  avenging  finger  traced  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Babylonian  palace,  their  import  could 
hardly  have  been  more  starding  to  the  person 
who  read  them.      Few  and  far  apart  are  the 
coincidences  in  our  everyday  lives  which  make 
us  realize  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  '  fact  is 
stranger  than  fiction.'     When  they  do  occur, 
their  first  effect  is  to  induce  a  feeling  of  grim 
reality  best  expressed  in  the  immortal  words, 
'  Do    I    sleep  ?     Do    I    dream  ?     Are    there 
visions  about?'     Eila  gazed  stupidly  at   the 
card  for  a  few  moments.     She  did   not  call 
out,  or  disturb  Truca  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
chocolate.     She  sat  as  one  turned  to  stone, 
uttering    neither  word    nor    sound.      So    the 
thing  the  family  had  come  across  the  world 
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to  seek,  in  so  foolish  and  so  mad  a  fashion, 
had  dropped  across  their  path  unsought. 
Even  the  wildest  of  their  mother's  prophecies 
had  never  pointed  to  a  more  unlikely  con- 
clusion than  this.  How  came  their  cousin  to 
be  in  Paris  unknown  to  them,  after  all,  and 
why  out  of  the  two  millions  inhabitants  in 
that  city,  nay,  out  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  millions  that  form  the  presumable 
population  of  the  globe  (upon  the  strength  of 
her  being  Truca's  instructress,  young  Mrs. 
Frost  kept  her  memory  of  school-room  statis- 
tics green) — should  he  be  the  very  one  to  go 
to  the  Folies-Fantassin  on  this  eventful  night, 
and  to  come  forward  as  her  sole  champion 
and  protector  ?  Let  scientific  people  laugh 
her  to  scorn,  let  her  own  veneration  for  the 
cause-and-effect  theory  of  the  universe  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  she  must  yet  feel 
that  there  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  in  this  miracle.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  she  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
Hubert  de  Merle  was  non-existent,  or  that  if 
he  existed  at  all  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  back- 
woodsman,  or  a  back-block   squatter  in   the 
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remotest  wilds  of  Queensland.  He  had 
seemed  to  her  under  this  aspect  as  far 
removed  from  her  earthly  sphere  as  the 
woodcutter  in  the  moon,  that  had  been  such 
a  familiar  object  to  her  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  until  he  had  been  turned  topsy- 
turvy in  the  Northern  one,  and  transformed 
into  a  bloated  -  looking  face.  Hubert  de 
Merle  actually  alive  and  in  Paris,  and  coming 
to  see  them  the  day  after  to-morrow  of  his 
own  accord  !  The  day  after  to-morrow  ? — nay, 
to-morrow  itself,  for  it  was  already  past  mid- 
night. There  could  not  be  two  Hubert  de 
Merles,  both  having  been  in  Queensland,  and 
both  owning  to  a  French  grandmother.  This 
Hubert  bore  the  same  relationship  to  the 
Chevalier  as  herself.  He  was  the  Hubert  of 
the  ruby,  the  Hubert  of  her  mother's  legends 
and  her  own  sea-inspired  dreams  ;  yet  not 
that  Hubert,  either,  for  the  first  had  been  a 
fairy  prince,  and  this  one  was  a  Caliban. 
Should  she  wake  the  household,  and  narrate 
the  whole  miraculous  incident  to  them  at 
once  ?  Should  she  cause  them  to  lie  awake 
throughout    the  remainder  of  the  night  for 
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sheer  joy  and  excitement  ?  No  ;  she  would 
be  prudent,  and  keep  her  secret  to  herself  for 
the  present.  The  night  brings  counsel,  says 
the  proverb.  Perhaps,  on  second  thoughts, 
she  might  deem  it  wiser  to  leave  the  family 
in  ignorance  of  all  that  had  passed  until 
Hubert  declared  himself  Reviewing  the 
position  more  calmly,  she  reminded  herself 
that  they  had  no  kind  of  claim  on  their  cousin. 
He  might  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  means 
to  help  them.  Their  mother  had  taught  them 
to  look  upon  the  name  as  a  magic  one  ;  but 
had  not  their  mother  also  led  them  to  believe 
that  Europe  was  to  be  their  promised  land, 
and  what  had  it  proved  to  them  so  far  but  a 
place  of  exile  and  sorrow  ?  Supposing,  too, 
that  none  of  the  anticipated  wonders  should 
be  realized,  that  neither  the  two  hundred 
pounds  nor  Hubert  himself  should  be  forth- 
coming in  the  next  forty-eight  hours  ?  Eila 
felt  as  though  the  strain  of  expectation  would 
be  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  It  was 
well  for  her  that  there  was  her  little  sister  to 
consider.  She  found  an  outlet  for  her  over- 
wrought  feelings  by  heaping  caresses  upon 
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Truca,  murmuring  soothing  words  of  consola- 
tion to  her,  and  hinting  vaguely  at  better 
times  in  store  as  she  lay  down  upon  the 
mattress  with  her  arm  round  the  little  body 
by  her  side.  Truca  fell  after  awhile  into 
blissful  unconsciousness,  but  for  Eila  there 
was  no  sleep.  Her  thoughts  were  so  vivid 
that  they  seemed  to  beat  like  pulses  in  her 
brain.  Hopes  and  fears  raced  after  each 
other  at  lightning  speed  through  her  mind — 
hopes  that  her  dear  ones  might  be  rescued 
from  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  and  rescued  by  means  of  the  ordeal 
she  had  been  through  that  night,  and  the 
wonderful  consequences  that  were  to  result 
from  it ;  fears  lest  some  unlooked-for  cata- 
strophe should  happen  before  the  morrow, 
lest  the  director  who  was  to  send  her  the 
money  should  die  or  fail,  lest  Hubert,  who 
was  like  a  magician  or  a  dwarf  out  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  should  somehow  be  spirited 
away.  Of  his  good  faith  she  never  once 
doubted.  Lies  did  not  look  through  his  eyes 
nor  speak  in  his  voice.  But  how  should  she 
contrive  to  appear  like  her  ordinary  self  on 
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the  morrow  ?  How  endure  the  slow  creeping 
on  of  the  hours,  marked  by  the  one  Httle 
clock  that  had  been  brought  away  from 
Cowa  ?  How  reply  to  her  mother's  ques- 
tions in  her  customary  calm  voice  when  her 
heart  would  beat  so  wildly  with  the  sound  of 
every  step  on  the  stairs  ?  The  small  hours 
of  the  night  grew  apace.  She  heard  the 
clock  of  the  Vol-de- Grace  sound  each  fourth 
until  the  morning  broke.  The  market  carts 
from  Montrouge  lumbered  down  the  boule- 
vard. The  early  workmen's  train  rolled  by, 
and  the  doleful  notes  of  the  conductor's  horn 
sounded  upon  the  dawn.  By-and-by  the 
milk-woman  came  to  fill  the  tin  can  hanging 
outside  the  door,  and  Eila  rose  from  her 
mattress  to  order  a  double  quantity. 

Nights  such  as  these  bring  lines  to  maturer 
faces,  and  eyes  set  in  mourning  circles  ;  to 
our  heroine  they  brought  shining  orbs,  and 
an  ethereally  intensified  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. Next  day  she  found  that  her  strength 
was  equal  to  the  trial  that  awaited  her.  She 
went  singing  about  the  apartment  in  the 
forenoon,  and  prevailed  upon  her  mother  to 
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appear  at  the  dinner-table  for  the  first  time 
since  her  illness.  She  declared  that  the  great 
occasion  must  be  fittingly  celebrated,  and 
never  surely  was  such  satisfaction  depicted 
on  the  faces  of  a  hungry  group  as  when  the 
portions  from  the  rotisserie  made  their  ap- 
pearance punctually  at  half-past  twelve,  and 
a  full  plate  of  veal  and  spinach  was  set  before 
each  member  of  the  family.  Dinner  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  party  was  feasting 
upon  a  long  glazed  \o2.i 'ax\A  frontage  de  Brie, 
when  a  ring  at  the  electric  bell  made  every- 
one start.  Eila  hurried  with  chalk-white 
cheeks  to  the  door.  A  man  In  uniform,  in 
reality  a  commissionaire  from  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  but  to  the  ignorant  family  assembled 
a  formidable  public  functionary,  entered  the 
room,  and  asked  with  an  air  of  assurance  for 
Mademoiselle  Frost.  The  family  was  struck 
dumb,  but  Eila  replied,  '  C'est  mol  !'  In  tones 
which  were  actually  audible  though  the 
speaker's  voice  trembled  ;  then  turning  hur- 
riedly to  the  rest,  she  added  in  an  undertone, 
'  I  will  take  him  through  to  the  reception- 
room  ;   I  think  it  must  be  somethino-  about  a 
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— a  lottery  I  put  into,  only  I  didn't  tell  you.' 
The  family  was  so  far  held  in  check  by  the 
commissionaire's  appearance  that  they  forbore 
to  question  further,  and  Ella  led  him  boldly 
into  the  adjoining  room  and  closed  the  door. 
To  say  that  her  heart  throbbed  wildly  as  he 
pulled  a  small  bag  out  of  a  breast-pocket, 
which  it  had  unduly  bulged  out,  would  be  to 
give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  well-nigh  sick 
tumult  of  sensation  that  beset  her.  With  a 
dream-like  feeling  of  bewilderment  she  re- 
ceived the  bag  in  her  hands  and  clutched  it 
closely,  while  the  man  informed  her  that  his 
instructions  were  to  ask  her  to  verifier.  To 
verify  !  Was  it  not  enough  to  feel  the  weight 
of  the  enchanted  bag,  in  thickest  brown 
paper,  carefully  sealed,  that  she  was  holding  ? 
Mechanically  she  sat  upon  one  of  the  bat- 
tered trunks,  broke  open  the  bag  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  and  poured  the  contents  into 
her  lap,  a  cataract  of  shining  coins  which  she 
counted  carefully  before  returning  them  to 
the  bag.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  bright  gold 
pieces  of  twenty  napoleons  each — and  what 
had  she  done  to  earn  them  ?     There  was  the 
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shame  and  the  sting  ;  yet,  if  people  chose  to 
throw  away  their  money  so  insanely,  why 
should  not  she,  as  well  as  another,  stoop  to 
pick  it  up  ?  She  had  done  what  she  had 
undertaken  to  do,  and  the  prize  had  been 
fixed  by  the  director  himself.  In  the  first 
flush  of  joy  and  triumph  she  fancied  she 
must  have  received  fifty  coins  too  much. 
Fortunately,  a  speedy  mental  calculation  set 
her  right  before  she  had  yielded  to  the  first 
impulse  of  returning  them  and  enriching  the 
commissionaire  by  the  amount.  The  count- 
ing being  accomplished,  the  next  formality 
was  the  signing  of  a  receipt  handed  her  by 
the  messenger,  bearing  the  words,  '  Prier  de 
rendre  la  quittance  signee  au  porteur.'  The 
receipt  was  drawn  up  for  a  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand francs,  but  bore  no  reference  to  the 
transaction  for  which  Ella  supposed  the 
money  to  have  been  sent  her.  Having 
signed  the  document  with  fingers  that  trem- 
bled with  excitement,  she  changed  her  first 
twenty  francs  in  order  to  bestow  five  upon 
the  messenger.  She  took  the  first  napoleon 
at  random  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sensation 
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in  her  hand  of  the  three  bulky  five  -  franc 
pieces  that  the  man  returned  her  with  a  *  Je 
vous  remercie  infiniment,  mademoiselle,' 
brought  her  the  first  realization  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  magic  bag.  Had  she  followed 
him  down  the  staircase,  she  would  have  seen 
him  go  a  little  way  along  the  Boulevard 
towards  a  closed  brougham,  in  which  a  de- 
formed man  was  seated.  She  would  have 
seen  him  hand  the  receipt  to  the  latter,  who, 
after  examining  it  for  an  instant,  would  have 
been  further  seen  to  put  it  away  in  his  pocket- 
book  and  to  sign  to  the  coachman  to  drive 
away. 

As  for  Eila,  left  alone  in  possession  of  the 
money,  she  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  senses.  Often  had  she 
wondered  what  she  should  do  and  how  she 
would  act  if  some  heaven-sent  shower  of  gold 
could  rain  upon  her  in  the  night-time  as  it 
rained  upon  Danae  imprisoned  in  her  tower. 
She  had  dreamed  of  how  she  would  assemble 
the  family  in  their  dire  distress  around  her  in 
the  morning  and  give  them  handfuls  of  gold 
all  round.      Now  her  dream  had  come  true. 
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It  was  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  Her 
wild  fancy  had  turned  into  an  actual  positive 
fact. 

She  had  closed  the  reception-room  door 
during  her  parley  with  Hubert's  messenger, 
taking  thereby  all  the  relish  out  of  the  /ro- 
mage  de  Brie  for  the  family,  who  were  de- 
voured by  uneasiness  and  curiosity.  But  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone  she  uttered  a  whoop  of 
summons  which  brought  them  all  tumbling 
into  the  room  upon  each  other's  heels.  First, 
however,  she  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
hide  fifty  gold  pieces  in  her  pocket  as  a  re- 
serve fund.  Even  her  mother  was  not  to  be 
told  of  the  existence  of  this  provision  for  a 
rainy  day.  The  rest  of  her  money  she  held 
in  her  apron,  which  she  had  gathered  up  in 
front  of  her  like  a  bag. 

*  I  want  to  tell  you,  darlings  all,'  she  said 
quaveringly,  as  the  astonished  group  gathered 
round  her — any  great  emotion  is  apt  to  make 
us  effusive,  for  what  is  emotion,  after  all,  but 
a  transient  form  of  intoxication  ? — '  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  some  good  news  for  you. 
I   have   won  a  prize — never  mind  how.      I 
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didn't  tell  you  about  it,  for  of  course  I  might 
have  lost.  But  I  won,  and  the  prize  is  here ' — 
she  rattled  her  apron — '  and  now  I  am  going 
to  distribute  it  all  round.  Mother  comes 
first.' 

Then  solemnly,  as  Mrs.  Clare  incredulously 
and  mockingly  extended  her  hand  as  though 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  Eila  took 
the  gold  pieces  up  separately  one  by  one,  and 
dropped  them  into  her  mother's  palm  until 
the  gold  overflowed  and  the  napoleons  fell 
upon  the  polished  floor.  It  was  a  pity  that 
Hubert  was  not  at  hand  with  his  Kodak  to 
fix  the  faces  in  the  family  group  during  the 
course  of  this  stupendous  operation.  As  the 
process  of  counting  went  on  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  from  thirty  to  fifty,  from  fifty  up  to  a 
hundred,  an  expression  more  akin  to  fear  and 
awe  than  to  pure  joy  was  painted  upon  each 
countenance. 

Mrs.  Clare  was  the  most  composed. 

*  I  knew  it,'  she  said  solemnly  ;  '  I  was 
quite  sure  of  it.  I  knew  it  must  come  before 
long.  How  much  is  there  here,  my  dear  ? 
A  hundred  napoleons  ?     It's  a  pity  they're 
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not  sovereigns  !  Such  trumpery  gold  pieces 
as  the  French  have,  to  be  sure !  I  wonder 
they're  not  ashamed  of  them.  And  how  much 
more  is  there  where  that  came  from  ?  Any- 
how, it  could  not  have  come  when  it  was 
more  needed.' 

'  It  is  the  turn  of  the  others  now,'  said 
Eila  ;  '  but  they  must  make  me  a  promise 
that  at  least  half  of  what  I  give  them  shall 
be  spent  on  useful  clothes,  also  that  I  may 
help  them  to  choose.     Hold  out  your  hands  !' 

'  It's  what  they  used  to  say  at  school  when 
a  fellow  was  going  to  get  a  cut  with  the  cane,' 
observed  Dick,  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
nevertheless,  and  closing  his  fingers  eagerly 
upon  the  ten  napoleons  that  Eila  counted 
into  it. 

Mamy  received  a  similar  sum  with  feigned 
squeaks  of  delight  that  reached  their  crescendo 
pitch  as  the  tenth  gold  piece  was  counted. 
Some  objections  were  raised  to  the  bestowal 
of  an  equal  largess  upon  Truca  by  reason  of 
her  youth  ;  but  Eila  declared  she  was  sole 
dispenser  of  the  fortune. 

'  Ten  must  go  to  Willie,'  she  said,   '  and 
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that  only  leaves  me  fifty  to  carry  on  the 
housekeeping  with,  to  buy  the  necessary 
furniture,  and  to  pay  our  debts.  Even  v^hen 
the  remittance  comes,  we  must  steer  our  way 
very  carefully,  for  prizes  are  not  won  every 
day.     But  I  suppose  mother  will  help.' 

Mrs.  Clare,  who  had  been  nursing  schemes 
of  sending  a  detective  to  Australia  in  search 
of  the  lost  cousin,  smiled  mysteriously. 

'  I  will  go  to  the  studio  to-morrow,'  declared 
Dick. 

'And  I,'  said  Truca  gravely,  'will  send 
Mr.  Acton  money  to  pay  Daisy's  passage 
home  to  Paris.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  discussing  the  plans  that  each  member  of 
the  family  proposed  in  turn.  A  hundred 
times  did  they  together  and  separately  count 
and  finger  each  piece  of  gold.  A  horrible 
suggestion  having  been  made  by  Dick  that 
the  coins  might  turn  out  to  be  false,  they 
were  rung  in  turn  upon  the  floor  of  the 
reception-room,  until  the  other  inmates  of  the 
tall  house  supposed  the  eccentric  family  from 
oiUre-mer  to  be  playing  pitch-and-toss  among 
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themselves.  As  even  this  test  was  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  conclusive,  Dick  was  de- 
spatched with  a  napoleon  taken  at  random  to 
the  baker's.  He  was  a  long  time  away,  and 
the  family  went  through  an  anguish  of  sus- 
pense, compared  with  which  even  the  Cape 
Horn  horrors  were  as  nothing.  He  meditated 
a  diabolical  plan  of  terrifying  them  on  his  return 
by  declaring  that  the  baker  had  refused  the 
money ;  but  long  before  he  reached  the  top 
of  the  stairs  the  sound  of  his  step  had  re- 
assured them. 

Joy,  like  grief,  leaves  a  curious  lassitude 
behind  it.  Before  the  afternoon  was  over, 
Eila  was  relieved  and  grateful  that  Hubert 
should  only  have  suggested  calling  on  the 
morrow.  Such  a  combination  of  impossibly 
exciting  events  would  have  been  too  much 
for  the  family  nerves,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
mother's  health.  Almost  depressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  emotions  they  had  been 
through,  the  family  went  early  to  bed. 

Dick  found  vent  for  his  overwrought  soul 
by  standing  upon  his  head  while  the  eggs 
were  being  boiled — a  large  new-laid  egg  per 
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head — for  tea.  But  he  looked  even  graver 
than  before  after  the  feat  was  accomplished, 
and  Eila  retracted  a  project  she  had  meditated 
of  taking  him  into  her  confidence  with  regard 
to  the  event  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HUBERT   RECOGNISES   HIS  AUSTRALIAN   COUSINS. 

No  one  was  found  to  raise  a  disclaimer  the 
following  day  when  Eila  proposed  that  the 
family  should  dine  sumptuously  at  one  o'clock 
at  the  Duval's  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
I'Ecole  de  Medecine.  Mrs.  Clare,  upon  whom 
joy  had  acted  as  a  tonic,  declared  herself  well 
enough  to  accompany  her  children ;  and  the 
happy  party  defiled  down  the  boulevard  in  a 
straggling  line,  and  entered  the  afore-men- 
tioned chocolate -and -gold  palace  of  cheap 
repasts.  No  necessity  now  for  bringing  their 
memt  within  the  limits  of  seventy-five  cen- 
times for  each. 

'  Eat  what  you  like,  dears,  and  as  much  as 
you  like,'  was  Eila's  repeated  injunction,  as 
[  294  ] 
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they  sat  all  together  at  a  square  marble  table 
on  the  ground- floor  near  the  window. 

Even  with  this  encouragement,  it  was 
almost  in  fear  and  trembling  that  they  gave 
the  reins  to  their  appetites,  and  ordered  full 
portions  of  puree,  raie  au  beurre  noir,  and 
other  delicacies  of  the  kind.  Mamy  was 
secretly  ashamed  that  the  carnal  satisfaction 
of  eating  her  fill  should  make  such  a  difference 
in  her  sense  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
existence.  Here  were  only  three  successive 
days  during  which  she  had  been  living,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  already 
the  thought  of  going  back  to  the  pinching 
and  scraping  emptiness  of  the  previous  weeks 
made  her  shudder.  She  felt  a  sudden  pang 
of  pity  for  the  hungry  poor. 

'  How  ca7i  we  sit  down  to  our  meals  with 
the  thought  that  so  many  people  about  us  are 
suffering  that  horrid  ache  of  emptiness  ?'  she 
thought.  '  Can  it  be  that  they  get  used  to  it  ? 
But  no  ;  I  should  think  it  only  went  on  getting 
worse.  I  will  give  some  of  my  money  every 
day  to  that  blind  man  who  sits  on  the  boule- 
vard, though  1  suppose  if  we  gave  away  every 
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centime  that  we  have  in  charity,  things  would 
be  as  bad  as  ever  in  a  few  weeks,  and  we 
would  be  in  the  same  miserable  plight  as 
before.  It  is  so  much  worse  to  see  one's  own 
people  hungry  than  others.  We  simply  could 
not  stand  it  if  we  really  felt  that  the  poor 
were  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  any  kind  of 
way,  as  we  are  told  we  should  feel.  After 
all,  it  is  nonsense,  that  notion  of  telling  people 
how  they  ought  to  feel.  One  may  tell  them 
how  to  speak  and  how  to  act ;  but  what  is 
the  good  of  telling  them  how  to  feel  ?  Their 
feelings  are  under  nobody's  control — not  even 
their  own ;  they  feel,  or  they  don't  feel,  because 
they  can't  help  themselves.' 

Mamy's  meditations,  which  rendered  her 
unusually  silent  during  the  meal,  resulted  in 
her  giving  fifty  centimes  to  the  blind  man 
as  she  passed  him  on  her  way  home  the 
same  day.  Next  time  she  passed  she  had 
no  change,  and  the  following  day  she  pur- 
posely walked  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boulevard,  to  avoid  being  confronted  by  his 
red-rimmed,  sightless  eyes ;  she  had  dis- 
covered that  her  desires  increased  with  her 
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money,  and  that  It  would  be  quite  possible 
to  come  to  the  end  of  even  ten  napoleons 
after  all.  Eila's  only  extravagance  was  the 
purchase  of  a  faience  pot,  splashed  with  blue, 
and  a  heap  of  golden  brown  chrysanthemums. 
With  the  aid  of  these  she  imparted  a  decora- 
tive aspect  to  the  reception-room,  and  called 
the  family  to  admire  the  effect.  Mrs.  Clare 
was,  as  usual,  the  most  appreciative. 

'  It  is  considered  quite  vulgar  in  Japan  to 
display  more  than  one  work  of  art  at  a  time,' 
she  observed.  '  I  forget  where  I  read  it,  but 
you  may  be  sure  the  room  of  a  Japanese 
grandee  is  as  bare,  or  barer,  than  this.  It 
is  a  thousand  pities  there  is  nobody  to 
see  it.  What  if  we  were  to  invite  Mrs. 
Warden  and  her  party  to  an  afternoon 
tea.' 

*  We  have  a  visitor  coming,  I  think,'  Eila 
replied  with  a  mysterious  smile  ;  '  but  I  want 
you  to  let  me  receive  him  here  first,  and  pre- 
pare him  for  your  coming.  I  will  call  you  very 
soon  after,  I  promise.  Only  don't  ask  me 
about  it,'  as  her  mother  began  to  question  her 
eagerly  ;  '  it  isn't  Willie,  that's  all   I  can  tell 
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you,  and  it's  a  secret.      But  I  hope  it's  going 
to  turn  out  a  pleasant  surprise.' 

*  More  secrets  and  more  surprises !'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Clare.  'You  surely  haven't 
gone  and  put  into  another  lottery  ?' 

*  No,  there's  no  money  in  this  surprise,* 
said  Eila  cheerfully,  'but  something  almost 
as  good.  Only  I  can't  prepare  it  properly 
if  everyone  doesn't  keep  out  of  the  way 
when  the  bell  rings.' 

Almost  as  she  uttered  the  words  the  ting 
of  the  electric  bell  rang  sharply  through  the 
apartment.  The  family,  with  the  exception 
of  Eila,  scuttled  into  Dick's  room  at  the 
back,  the  door  of  which  was  heard  to  close 
with  a  bang,  followed  by  loud  expostulations 
from  inside.  Eila  meantime  ran  precipitately 
to  the  little  front-door  of  the  apartment.  But 
she  paused  with  her  fingers  on  the  handle, 
afraid  to  open  it  lest  she  should  betray  the 
overweening  agitation  that  mastered  her. 
Her  very  breath  seemed  to  fail  her,  though, 
as  often  happens  when  our  emotions  are 
keenest,  she  was  outwardly  exceedingly  calm. 
Though    fully    prepared    for   the    sight  that 
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encountered  her  as  she  opened  the  door,  she 
could  hardly  forbear  starting  back  as  she 
perceived  Hubert  standing  on  the  landing 
wrapped  in  an  enormous  cloak,  from  the 
folds  of  which  his  shaggy  head  protruded 
uncannily,  like  that  of  some  bird  of  prey. 

Though,  by  reason  of  his  deformity,  he 
was  fully  half  a  head  shorter  than  herself, 
he  struck  her  as  looking  bigger  and  more 
formidable  than  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
meeting.  She  made  no  demonstration,  how- 
ever, and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  all 
that  subsequently  befell  her  in  connection 
with  him.  Hubert  had  resolved,  as  he 
laboured  up  the  staircase,  to  watch  the 
Bacchante's  demeanour  narrowly.  If,  upon 
a  second  encounter  with  him,  in  the  daylight, 
she  should  remind  him  by  word  or  gesture 
of  the  hideous  truth  she  had  charmed  away 
from  his  consciousness  for  two  blissful  hours 
the  first  time  he  had  met  her — if,  even 
though  involuntarily  and  unwittingly,  she 
should  force  him  to  remember  that  he  was 
not  as  other  men,  he  would  leave  her  there 
and  then,  never  to  cross  her  path  or  to  mock 
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her  beauty  by  his  accursed  presence  again. 
Bitterly  had  he  regretted  his  promise  to 
call  upon  her.  The  recollection  of  that 
one  hour  during  which  she  had  leaned  upon 
his  arm,  looked  confidingly  into  his  eyes, 
reclined  by  his  side  like  a  tired  child  in 
the  jolting  cab,  should  have  sufficed  him  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  Such  an  experience 
had  never  come  to  him  before,  and  could 
never  come  a  second  time.  Fortune,  in  a 
sportive  mood,  had  sent  him  to  the  aid  of 
beauty  In  distress  at  the  psychologic  moment, 
and  should  he  never  see  the  Bacchante  again, 
she  would  probably  think  of  him  henceforth 
under  a  no  more  untoward  aspect  than  that 
of  her  defender  and  preserver.  To  appear 
bodily  before  her  In  the  light  of  day  would 
be  to  destroy  the  spell  and  to  embitter 
eternally  the  remembrance  he  would  so 
willingly  have  cherished  of  her  in  his  own 
behalf.  But  he  had  promised,  and  though 
he  was  angry  with  himself  for  having  pro- 
mised, he  was  yet 'glad  that  he  had  so  good 
an  excuse  for  acting  In  defiance  both  of  his 
anger  and  of  his  better  judgment. 
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If  Eila  maintained  her  presence  of  mind, 
the  same  might  be  said  of  her  cousin.  During 
the  sharp  half-defiant  glance  he  cast  at  her, 
he  had  time  to  perceive  that  the  Bacchante 
was  no  mere  ballroom  and  footlight  beauty. 
Perhaps  the  pure  rich  colour  of  her  skin, 
with  its  youthful  smoothness  and  firmness  of 
outline,  showed  even  to  greater  advantage  in 
the  garish  light  of  day.  Her  much- worn 
black  merino  was  encircled  by  a  frilling  of 
soft  white  muslin,  which  becomingly  framed 
her  statuesque  neck,  while  the  inevitable 
flower  nestled  against  her  fair  throat.  Her 
hair,  that  grew  lavishly  on  her  temples  and 
forehead,  a  rare  beauty  in  a  woman,  was  a 
bounteous  adornment  in  itself.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  Eila  to  perform  the  process  known 
as  tidying  her  hair  to  look  fit  for  a  Parisian 
coifTeur's  window. 

Hubert  took  off  his  hat  and  shook  hands 
with  her  ceremoniously,  and  she  cried  almost 
simultaneously  : 

'  The  money  came  yesterday — two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gold  pieces !  Can  you  be- 
lieve it  ?' 
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'  Hardly,'  he  said,  smiling.  There  was  no 
betrayal  in  his  smile  ;  then,  more  gravely  : 
'  I  think  you  came  out  of  that  transaction 
very  well.' 

'  So  do  I  !'  triumphantly ;  '  and  there  is 
more  to  tell  besides.' 

She  preceded  him  into  the  reception-room 
as  she  spoke,  where  a  chair,  bought  especially 
for  the  occasion,  had  been  placed  at  an  angle 
whence  the  occupant  could  command  an 
elaborate  view  of  the  vase  of  chrysan- 
themums, the  Chevalier's  picture  above  it, 
the  highly-polished  mirror  to  the  right,  and 
the  wide  expanse  of  autumnal  sky  and  bare 
tree-tops  through  the  curtainless  window. 
The  weather  was  just  chilly  enough  to  make 
the  first  fire  of  the  season  that  had  been 
lighted  that  morning  in  the  new  and  highly 
ornamental  stove  a  pleasant  feature  in  the 
room.  Eila  invited  her  visitor  to  seat  him- 
self, and  took  the  only  remaining  chair  for 
herself. 

For  conversational  purposes  two  stiff  chairs 
in  an  unfurnished  room  form  the  most  unin- 
spiring background  that  can  well  be  imagined, 
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but  in  the  present  instance  there  were  topics 
so  weighty  to  be  discussed  that  these  minor 
considerations  were  of  no  account. 

Young  Mrs.  Frost  did  not  give  her  visitor 
time  to  make  any  conventional  observations 
as  to  the  brightness  of  the  view  or  the  chilH- 
ness  of  the  day.  She  plunged  without  pre- 
amble into  her  great  news. 

'What  do  you  suppose  I  have  found  out 
since  I  saw  you — since  I  read  your  name  on 
the  card  you  gave  me  the  other  night  ?'  she 
said  with  mounting  colour  ;  and,  as  Hubert 
raised  his  eyebrows  inquiringly  :  '  Why,  that 
you  and  I  are  cousins  !'  she  added  in  tones 
that  trembled  with  excitement. 

She  spoke  with  such  assurance,  her  ex- 
pression was  so  radiant,  he  could  not  doubt 
that  she  intended  him  to  accept  the  startling- 
announcement  as  the  literal  truth. 

For  a  moment  Hubert  could  only  look  his 
astonishment.  Then  :  '  I  am  exceedingly 
flattered,'  he  said  courteously,  though  with 
evident  bewilderment,  '  unless  ' — he  paused 
and  smiled  sceptically — '  unless,  as  they  say 
in  Australia,  you  are  taking  a  rise  out  of  me.' 
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'  How  could  you  think  such  a  thing  ?' 
Her  eyes  flashed  an  eloquent  disclaimer. 
*  It  is  the  simple  truth  I  am  telling  you.  I 
will  explain  it  all  directly.  But  first  would 
you  mind  looking  at  the  picture  over  there 
on  the  wall — almost  opposite — just  above  the 
chrysanthemums  ?' 

Hubert  obeyed.  He  lifted  his  eyes  with 
effort,  but  having  observed  the  picture,  he 
left  his  chair  and  walked  towards  it  leisurely 
for  a  closer  inspection.  He  had  refused  to 
layaside  his  cloak,  which  somewhat  resembled 
that  of  a  stage  hero,  and  which  he  wore  as 
a  disguise  as  well  as  a  covering.  We  know 
that  the  Abyssinians  are  able  to  express  a 
whole  scale  of  emotions,  varying  from  the 
deepest  respect  and  humility  to  the  loftiest 
pride  and  defiance,  by  the  simple  gesture  with 
which  they  throw  the  corner  of  their  mantle 
over  the  shoulder  or  the  arm.  Hubert  had 
unconsciously  adopted  something  of  the 
Abyssinian  custom  in  his  manner  of  draping 
himself  in  his  inseparable  cloak.  When  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  crossed  his  arms 
beneath  its  folds,  he  was  satisfied  with   the 
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company  in  which  he  happened  to  find  him- 
self, and  willing  to  talk.  When  he  sat 
huddled  up  under  it  with  his  head  on  his 
breast,  he  was  brooding  over  the  curse  of  his 
life.  When  he  stood  up  and  threw  the  two 
sides  back  over  either  shoulder,  he  was  in- 
terested and  animated,  and  had  a  motive  for 
dissimulating  his  deformity  to  the  uttermost. 
This  w^as  the  gesture  he  now  employed  almost 
instinctively  as  he  turned  towards  Eila,  who 
had  remained  seated  the  while,  and  who  was 
watching  him  with  eagerly  expectant  eyes. 

'  Are  you  any  connection  of  the  gentle- 
man with  the  queue  ?'  he  asked  deliberately 
enough,  *  for  in  that  case  I  may  certainly 
claim  the  honour  of  the  relationship  you 
attest.  This  picture  is  the  same  that  used 
to  hang  in  my  mother's  bedroom  when  I  was 
a  boy — or,  rather,  it  is  the  original,  for  I 
believe  ours  was  only  a  copy  :  it  is  the 
portrait  of  my  grandfather  —  my  mother's 
father ' 

'  And  my  mother's  grandfather — our  great- 
grandfather,' interrupted  Eila  joyously.  '  Is 
it  not  the  most  wonderful  coincidence  in  the 
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world  ?  If  one  were  to  read  it  in  a  book, 
would  not  one  say  directly  that  it  was  too 
improbable  ?' 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling.  Was  it  kinship 
only  that  caused  so  unwonted  a  glow  to  make 
itself  felt  in  Hubert's  breast  ?  He  held  out 
both  hands,  and  Eila  rose  to  give  him  her 
own.  They  remained  in  his  grasp  while  he 
said,  looking  at  her  with  undisguised  pleasure  : 

*  So  you  are  my  cousin.  I  might  have 
known  you  had  some  claim  on  me  when  I 
was  prompted  to  go  and  look  after  you  the 
other  night.  It  looks  as  though  there  were 
something  in  the  old  saying  that  "blood  is 
thicker  than  water,"  doesn't  it?' 

He  did  not  release  her  hands  immediately. 
His  own  were  pleasant-feeling,  powerful  hands 
that  knew  to  a  nicety  how  to  make  play  with 
a  sword  or  to  manage  a  horse's  mouth.  They 
knew  also  how  to  express  the  fervour  of  newly- 
discovered  cousinship  with  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  though  this  was  instinctive,  and  not 
the  result  of  practice.  Before  their  hands 
separated,  Eila  and  her  cousin  looked  for  an 
instant  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  a  certain 
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mutual  liking  grew  out  of  this  transient 
glance.  To  be  indifferent  to  Hubert's  de- 
formity was  impossible.  If  it  did  not  repel, 
it  inspired  a  pitying  interest. 

Now,  Eila's  nature  was  not  one  to  be 
repelled  by  any  form  of  affliction,  and  if  she 
had  been  drawn  to  her  cousin  in  the  first 
instance  by  his  knight-errantry  in  her  behalf, 
the  feeling  was  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  also  an  object  for  her  pity.  As 
he  looked  at  her,  she  became  magnetically 
aware  that  she  had  found  favour  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  reflection  was  not  displeasing  to 
her. 

Nothing  more  readily  facilitates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  understanding  between 
two  people  of  opposite  sexes,  no  matter  what 
their  age,  looks,  position  or  separate  responsi- 
bilities may  be,  than  a  perception  of  the  kind 
aforesaid  in  the  mind  of  the  woman.  When 
we  are  sure  of  pleasing  we  remain  instinctively 
our  natural  selves,  which  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  we  show  ourselves  at  our  best  ; 
and  this  is  already  a  great  step  towards  the 
engendering  of  agreeable  relations. 
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The  family  undergoing  durance  vile  in 
Dick's  room  had  time  afforded  them  to  wax 
justifiably  wroth  with  their  gaoler.  They 
had  begun  to  rebel  long  before  their  summons 
of  release  arrived,  for  Ella  had  important 
matters  to  plot  with  her  newly-found  cousin 
and  champion  before  she  could  reveal  her 
secret.  Hubert  had  stepped  out  upon  the 
balcony,  after  releasing  her  hands.  Perhaps 
he  wanted  to  collect  his  thoughts,  or  perhaps 
it  was  only  that  the  tete-d-tete  upon  the  two 
stiff  chairs  struck  him  as  unendurably  formal, 
and  Ella  following  him  out,  the  two  leaned 
over  the  railings  together — where  they  seemed 
more  upon  a  level — hatless,  despite  the  chill 
in  the  November  air,  and  there  upon  that 
airy  perch,  with  the  quiet  gray  sky  above 
them,  and  the  noisy  rumble  from  below  help- 
ing to  screen  her  confusion  by  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  of  exclaiming  at  intervals  : 
'  I  can't  make  it  clearer,  there  is  such  a  noise  !' 
or  '  Can  you  hear  with  all  that  clatter  ?'  she 
had  in  a  measure  confessed  herself  to  him. 
He  had  asked  her  a  few  leading  and  direct 
questions.      How  many  were  they  In  family  ? 
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What  was  their  previous  history  ?  Why  had 
they  come  to  Europe  ?  Eila  had  answered 
with  simple  straightforwardness.  She  had 
alluded  in  the  course  of  her  narrative  to  her 
own  unhappy  marriage,  and  had  related  her 
husband's  Incarceration  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Tasmania.  She  had  kept  her  face  averted 
from  her  cousin,  looking  across  at  the  fountain 
on  the  broad  place  below,  as  she  imparted 
these  facts  ;  therefore  she  could  not  tell  how 
Hubert  looked  on  hearing  them,  nor  what  he 
had  thought,  but  she  fancied  {was  it  only 
fancy  ?)  that  his  voice  sounded  more  con- 
strained the  next  time  he  spoke  ;  she  likewise 
informed  him  of  her  mother's  widowhood,  of 
the  castles  in  the  air  the  family  had  built 
from  their  childhood  upwards,  of  their  reck- 
less journey  home  and  the  terrible  penance 
they  had  paid,  of  the  cruel  straits  to  which 
they  had  been  finally  reduced,  and  of  the 
desperate  resolution  she  had  taken  to  exhibit 
herself  on  the  stage  of  the  Folles-Fantassin  ; 
furthermore,  of  the  miraculous  aid  afforded 
them  by  the  result  of  her  experiment,  and  of 
the  marvellous  good  fortune  of  receiving  two 
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hundred  pounds  the  very  next  day  without 
further  parley. 

'  I  told  you  the  director  did  not  seem  an 
unkind  man,'  she  said  naively  ;  '  but  I  could 
not  have  dreamed  he  would  have  acted  in 
such  a  high-minded,  delicate,  honourable 
manner.  The  money  was  sent  without  ques- 
tion or  condition,  and  you  remember  I  was 
only  for  ;  short   time  at   the    theatre. 

All  I  had  to  do  was  to  sign  a  receipt,  and  the 
man  who  brought  the  money  was  so  respect- 
ful, you  can't  think.  He  looked  like  a  kind 
of  superior  official — not  a  bit  like  those  hate- 
ful oMvreuses.  I  dare  say  he  was  chosen 
on  purpose,  for  it  was  a  great  sum  to  trust 
him  with,  wasn't  it  ?' 

Hubert  smiled  rather  enigmatically  at  her 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  the  director's  behalf. 
Perhaps  his  own  experience  of  this  gentleman 
would  not  have  led  him  entirely  to  endorse 
her  testimony.  He  made  no  comment,  how- 
ever, and  young  Mrs.  Frost  proceeded  to 
assure  him  of  her  firm  resolve  to  'manage 
better  for  the  future.' 

'It  all  comes  of  not  having  a  profession  or 
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a  handicraft  of  some  kind  at  one's  finger's 
ends,'  she  said,  with  a  wise  little  nod  of  her 
head.  '  I  have  thought  since  all  these 
troubles  came  upon  us  that  people  who 
don't  work — who  can't  earn  what  they  con- 
sume, I  mean — are  really  cumberers  of  the 
ground.  In  old  Mrs.  Frost's  cottage  in 
Hobart — she  was  my  mother  -  in  -  law,  you 
know — there  was  a  text,  worked  in  green  and 
yellow  wools,  hanging  on  the  wall ' — a  gleam 
of  retrospective  amusement  flitted  across  her 
face — '"She  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness." 
I  don't  need  the  green  and  yellow  wools  to 
remind  me  of  those  words  now,  for  I  could 
never,  never  forget  what  we  have  suffered 
for  want  of  knowing  how  to  set  about  making 
or  earning  some  money.  I  mean  now  always 
to  have  a  little  sum  laid  by  for  an  emergency, 
and  with  what  we  have,  and  what  I  shall  try 
to  earn  by  giving  English  lessons,  I  think  we 
shall  be  safe  for  the  future.' 

Despite  the  confident  words,  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  anxiety  in  her  manner. 
Hubert  was  touched  by  the  unreserved  trust 
she  placed  in  him.      He  had  encouraged  her 
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to  confidence  by  his  manner  as  well  as  by  his 
questions,  and  already  she  felt  herself  upon 
the  footing  of  an  old  friend  with  him.  Besides, 
was  he  not  her  cousin — the  only  creature 
among  the  strange  millions  who  surrounded 
her  to  whom  she  could  unburden  herself  of  a 
portion  of  her  fears  and  misgivings?  It  was 
true  that  she  might  carry  them  all  to  Reginald 
in  her  letters,  but  the  fact  of  having  to  wait 
eleven  or  twelve  weeks  for  an  answer  was  a 
motive  for  checking  her  outpourings  in  that 
direction.  Besides,  why  torment  him  by 
dwelling  upon  troubles  he  was  powerless  to 
alleviate  ?  Yet  it  was  a  relief  to  talk  about 
them  to  a  man  who  could  give  her  practical 
advice,  and  who  seemed  so  earnest  and  sincere 
in  his  proffer  of  sympathy  and  counsel.  En- 
couraged by  these  reflections,  and  acquitting 
herself  of  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  Reginald 
by  resolving  that  she  would  tell  him  every- 
thing now  that  the  worst  of  their  money- 
troubles  was  over,  she  continued  to  reply  to 
the  questions  that  Hubert  addressed  to  her. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  the  folly 
and  imprudence   that   had   characterized   the 
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family  move,  which,  Indeed,  had  never  sounded 
more  Imprudent  or  more  foolish  to  her  own 
thinking  than  when  she  came  to  narrate  It  to 
a  disinterested  listener ;  but  she  closed  her 
narrative  with  an  Involuntary  sigh. 

'  Still,  I  can't  be  sorry  I  did  what  you 
know,'  she  resumed  suddenly,  as  though  in 
answer  to  some  adverse  criticism  she  had 
been  formulating  In  her  mind.  *  It  has  made 
such  a  wonderful  difference  In  our  lives  all  at 
once.  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  scene  that  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon  when  we  found  ourselves  sud- 
denly rich.' 

'  Does  your  mother  know  where  the  money 
came  from  ?'  Inquired  Hubert. 

*  No.'  Her  colour  deepened.  '  She  hasn't 
the  least  Idea.  None  of  them  know.  They 
think  I  won  It  In  a  lottery ;  and  It  was  a  kind 
of  a  lottery.'  She  cast  a  doubtful  glance 
sideways  at  her  cousin,  but  quickly  changed 
her  tone.  '  You  are  laughing  at  me.  ...  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking.  They  used  to 
call  me  the  special  pleader  at  home,  because 
I    never   would  call    things  by  disagreeable 
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names.  I  know  it  means  nothing  to  call  the 
affair  of  the  other  night  a  lottery.  It  wasn't 
even  a  tableau  vivant,  as  I  tried  to  persuade 
myself  at  first.  But  whatever  one  calls  it,  I 
should  be  miserably  humiliated  if  the  others 
ever  came  to  know  about  it.  That  I  should 
have  had  the  pretension  to  be  paid  for  being 
stared  at !  That  I  should  have  made  a 
public  exhibition  of  myself  in  that  awful 
place  !  Why,  they  would  want  to  send  the 
money  back,  as  I  do  myself  when  I  think  of 
how  I  came  by  it.  .  .  .  Only  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  do  without  it,'  she  added 
despondently. 

'  You  need  have  no  scruples  about  the 
money,  I  assure  you,'  Hubert  said  encourag- 
ingly ;  '  but  you  must  allow  me  to  remark 
that  you  have  a  curious  method  of  reasoning. 
What  did  you  take  part  in  the  show  for  at 
all,  if  it  was  not  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
prize  ?' 

'  A  prize — yes  ;  but  not  such  a  big  one.' 
*  Oh !  if  it's   the   bigness  you  object  to,  I 
dare  say  the  young  lady  with  the  three  chins 
who    sat    next   to   you   would   not   object   to 
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sharing  it  with  you.  Most  probably  she 
considers  it  should  have  been  all  hers  by 
rights.' 

Eila  laughed. 

'  She  was  enormous,  wasn't  she  ?  And, 
really,  some  of  them  were  rather  awful !  .  .  . 
But  we  haven't  settled  how  I  am  to  account 
for  having  met  you.  My  mother  and  the 
rest  are  waiting  in  a  back-room  all  this  time 
until  I  call  them.  I  would  not  tell  them  of 
my  great  discovery  until  you  had  ratified  it  ; 
so  I  only  told  them  a  visitor  was  coming  in 
whom  they  would  be  interested,  so,  of  course, 
they  are  impatient  to  see  you.  But  do  give 
me  a  suggestion.  I  don't  want  to  involve 
myself  more  than  I  can  help.' 

'  You  want  to  make  me  responsible  this 
time,'  said  Hubert  mockingly.  *  But  why 
not  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness ?  There  is  nothing  discreditable  to  you 
in  it.' 

'  I  can^  r  she  interrupted  him  quickly. 
'If  I  were  to  tell  my  mother,  she  would 
never  keep  it  to  herself ;  and — and — it  would 
put  all  sorts  of  notions  into  the  head  of  my 
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younger  sister  that  would  do  no  end  of  harm. 
You  don't  understand,  indeed.' 

Hubert  held  his  peace.  He  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  he  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand. Her  last  words  had  revealed  even 
more  than  she  intended.  He  gathered  from 
them  that  this  fair  young  cousin  felt  herself 
responsible  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  younger  portion  of 
the  tribe,  and  concluded  somewhat  hastily 
that  the  mother  must  possess  but  little  force 
of  character. 

'  I  must  explain  how  you  found  us  out,  too,' 
Eila  continued  helplessly.  *  We  are  all  very 
credulous,  but  I  can't  tell  the  others  you  were 
guided  to  us  by  a  miraculous  Instinct — can  I  ?' 

'  Well,  hardly ;  but  you  might  say  you 
allowed  me  to  see  you  to  your  door  the  other 
night  to  protect  you  from  some  roughs  who 
were  annoying  you.  How  would  that  be  ? 
There  is  nothing  untrue  in  it,  and  it  is  quite 
a  likely  occurrence.  There  is  nothing  to 
conceal  either  in  the  fact  that  I  gave  you  my 
card  at  parting,  and  asked  leave,  as  a  com- 
patriot and  a  stranger,  to  call  upon  you.' 
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*  No ;  that  will  do  nicely,'  said  Eila,  re- 
lieved. 

She  was  about  to  leave  him  in  quest  of  the 
incarcerated  members  of  the  family,  when  a 
thought  struck  her  that  caused  her  to  turn  an 
eager  face  towards  him  again. 

'  There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
ask  you  before  I  call  my  mother,'  she  began 
hesitatingly.  '  How  can  I  be  sure  you  care 
to  know  us  at  all  after  what  I  have  told  you  ? 
All  my  life  long  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  for 
helping  me  the  other  night,  but  I  would 
rather  keep  the  memory  of  that  to  myself 
and  never  see  you  again,  than  have  you 
think  you  were  under  any  kind  of  obligation 
to  be  our  friend  just  because  of  the  accidental 
discovery  that  our  families  are  connected.' 

Hubert  did  not  answer  immediately.  He 
was  folding  his  cloak  around  him  as  though 
in  preparation  to  depart,  and  Eila  remained 
watching  him  in  pained  and  bewildered  dis- 
comfiture. Her  sensibilities  were  deeply 
wounded  by  his  silence.  After  a  mortified 
pause,  she  continued  hurriedly  : 

'  You   may  believe  me — there    is  not  the 
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slightest  necessity  for  you  to  make  yourself 
known  if  you  don't  wish  to  do  so.  I  purposely 
kept  my  knowledge  of  your  name  to  myself, 
and  no  one  in  the  family  has  the  remotest 
idea  of  who  you  are.' 

But  even  as  she  gave  him  this  assurance,  a 
sense  of  bitter  disappointment  was  making 
her  breast  heave.  To  play  the  part  of  pro- 
tector and  good  fairy  of  the  family  had  be- 
come the  ruling  ambition  of  Eila's  soul,  ever 
since  Fate  had  denied  her  the  legitimate 
outlet  for  her  early  and  more  passionate  im- 
pulses. Even  as  a  child,  to  prepare  a  '  sur- 
prise '  for  the  little  ones  had  been  the  greatest 
delight  she  knew,  and  the  feeling  had  re- 
turned to  her  when  she  found  herself  back 
among  her  brothers  and  sisters  once  more. 
To  produce  the  mythical  cousin  Hubert  de 
Merle  as  a  sequel  to  showering  gold  pieces 
into  the  apartment  would  have  been  a  crown- 
ing triumph — a  consummation  such  as  even 
her  mother's  prophecies  and  her  own  day- 
dreams had  never  been  able  to  surpass.  But 
to  make  such  a  consummation  possible, 
Hubert,  like  Barkis,  must  be  willing.     The 
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least  misgiving  or  drawing  back  on  his  part 
would  spoil  the  entire  programme  ;  and,  after 
all,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it,  why  should 
he  show  himself  anxious  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  cousinship  advanced  by  a  penniless 
family  of  Bohemians,  such  as  she  and  her 
belongings  must  undoubtedly  appear  in  his 
eyes  ?  What  wonderful  consequences  were 
to  follow  his  sensational  introduction  to  the 
family  circle  she  could  not  clearly  have  ex- 
plained. But  the  introduction  in  itself  was  a 
coup  de  thddtre  it  was  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  surrender. 

Eila  did  not  see,  or  perhaps  it  was  only 
that  she  did  not  rightly  interpret,  the  expres- 
sion in  Hubert's  face.  Neither  did  she  under- 
stand that  his  hesitation  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  impoverishment  of  her  surroundings. 
Had  she  been  able  to  look  into  his  mind,  she 
would  have  seen  that  considerations  of  a  very 
different  kind  were  influencing  it.  In  the 
first  place,  he  hated  to  meet  strangers.  How- 
ever they  might  seek  to  disguise  their  feelings, 
he  was  morbidly  conscious  that  the  first  im- 
pression he  aroused  in  them  must  be  one  of 
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pained  astonishment.  To  meet  blood  rela- 
tions in  the  guise  of  strangers  was  even  worse 
than  to  meet  ordinary  strangers,  for  it  was 
odious  to  think  how  they  would  proceed  to 
discuss  his  deformity  the  instant  his  back  was 
turned.  He  migrht  be  as  clever  as  a  Crichton 
and  as  generous  as  a  Haroun  al  Raschid,  his 
hump  would  overshadow  these  and  all  his 
other  qualities,  and  remain  eternally  associated 
with  his  image,  to  the  detriment  of  all  besides. 
There  was  another  point  still,  though  with 
respect  to  this  he  heaped  scorn  upon  himself 
for  letting  it  bias  him.  From  what  he  had 
seen  of  Eila,  he  did  not  deem  that  she  could 
be  classed  among  the  women  who  are  capable 
of  kindling  a  pure  flame  of  friendship  in  men's 
hearts.  She  was  too  captivating,  too  ^rou- 
blant,  to  use  the  suggestive  French  word  that 
occurred  to  him  in  connection  with  her,  and 
for  which  there  is  no  fitting  English  equiva- 
lent. To  know  her  and  to  be  possessed  by 
her — and  the  one  seemed  almost  a  conse- 
quence of  the  other — would  unfit  a  man  for 
carrying  on  the  daily  affairs  of  life  in  the 
workaday  world.     And  to  hope  to  establish 
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any  warmer  ties  than  those  of  friendship 
with  the  Bacchante  was  out  of  the  question 
Unless,  indeed  .  .  .  What  dark  possibihties 
went  whirling  through  Hubert's  mind  in  the 
wake  of  this  '  unless '  I  would  not  venture  to 
say.  To  be  sure,  she  was  a  wedded  wife  ; 
but  that  was  the  least  of  the  obstacles  that 
weighed  with  him,  seeing  in  what  manner 
and  degree  she  was  wedded.  The  one  insur- 
mountable, insuperable,  damnable  obstacle 
was  in  himself,  and  his  deformity,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  and  ludicrous  that  he 
should  court  the  favour  of  whatsoever  fair  and 
crracious  woman  he  mieht  adore.  And  vet, 
what  had  women  not  been  known  to  do  for 
money?  In  the  case  of  his  beautiful  cousin 
there  was  a  still  stronger  chord  than  mere 
cupidity  to  play  upon.  Let  anyone  stretch 
forth  a  hand  to  hurt  her  belongings,  who 
were  evidently  as  the  Lord's  anointed  In  her 
eyes,  and  It  would  be  seen  of  what  her  nature 
was  capable.  To  save  them  from  penury  and 
suffering  she  might  be  Induced  to  advance 
many  paces  farther  along  the  road  upon  which 
she  had  taken  the  first  step  when  she  sat  with 
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vine-crowned  temples  and  bared  shoulders  in 
the  midst  of  a  ribald  crowd  in  the  French 
music-hall.  As  for  sunning  himself  platonically 
in  the  Bacchante's  beauty,  and  becoming  the 
benefactor  of  her  family  for  the  pure  pleasure 
it  afforded  him,  this  was  an  alternative  that 
Hubert  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  sug- 
gested itself.  The  maintenance  of  a  friend- 
ship that  should  go  thus  far  and  no  farther 
was  an  ideal  in  which  he  had  but  little  faith. 
He  had  seen  his  cousin  only  once  before,  and 
already  he  foresaw  with  certainty  that  such  a 
friendship  would  speedily  overleap  itself,  like 
vaulting  ambition,  and  fall  on  the  other  side, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  his  own  feelings  were  con- 
cerned. 

His  better  impulse  prompted  him  to  bestow 
some  substantial  aid  on  her  family  in  gratitude 
for  the  one  illumined  hour  of  his  dark  exist- 
ence that  he  owed  her,  and  then  to  leave  her 
presence  for  ever.  But  even  if  he  adopted 
this  course,  it  might  be  accomplished  without 
his  allowing  himself  to  be  drawMi  into  the 
circle  of  her  belongings,  and  before  he  had 
time  to  succumb  still  farther  to  her  influence. 
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To  benefit  her,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  also  burn  his  wings  like  the  proverbial 
moth  at  the  candle,  and  carry  away  a  life-long 
scar.  It  is  possible  that  Hubert  would  have 
acted  upon  this  second  and  more  chivalrous 
impulse  if  he  had  not  happened  to  raise  his 
eyes  at  this  moment  and  to  catch  an  expres- 
sion in  Eila's  face  that  instantly  overthrew  his 
resolution.  Though  his  reflections  and  hesi- 
tations had  lasted  in  reality  but  a  very  few 
seconds,  the  time  had  seemed  unendurably 
long  to  his  companion.  Such  mortification 
and  humiliation  were  written  in  her  eloquent 
eyes  that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to 
drive  them  most  speedily  away.  Whatever 
mio^ht  be  her  motive,  the  evidence  of  her 
anxiety  to  retain  him  was  secretly  very  grati- 
fying to  him,  and  he  hastened  now  to  reassure 
her  by  saying  warmly  : 

'  Pray  don't  think  me  very  rude.  I  am 
very  much  honoured  by  your  offer.  As  a 
rule  I  avoid  making  fresh  acquaintances.  I 
need  not  tell  you  why.' 

It  was  the  first  allusion  he  had  made  to 
his  affliction,  and  without  premeditation  Eila 
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found  her  eyes  suddenly  suffused.  Hubert 
noted  the  change  in  her  face,  and,  curiously 
enough,  felt  himself  drawn  magnetically  closer 
to  her. 

*  I  am  something  of  a  bear,  I  admit,'  he 
continued  hurriedly  ;  *  and  you  will  allow  that 
there  are  excuses  for  me.  I  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  coming  forward  the  other  evening 
if  there  had  been  anyone  by  to  help  you.' 

*  What  a  happy  thing  for  me  that  you  did  !' 
said  Eila  heartily,  her  face  beaming  once 
more  with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  '  Then  I 
may  call  the  others  at  once  ?' 

'You  m^y  pi^epare  them,'  he  made  reply, 
meaningly,  but  she  would  not  appear  to  un- 
derstand. She  left  him'abruptly,  and  he  turned 
away  from  the  balcony  to  make  a  fresh  ex- 
amination of  the  picture.  As  he  crossed  the 
room  to  view  it  more  closely,  he  caught  a 
transient  and  unexpected  glimpse  of  his  own 
distorted  reflection  In  the  polished  mirror, 
with  the  silhouette  of  the  square  protruding 
shoulders  that  seemed  to  hold  his  large  head 
wedged  between  them,  and  the  unshapely 
mound  of  the  back.      He  mentally  apostro- 
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phized  this  image  with  something  that,  uttered 
aloud,  would  have  been  not  unlike  '  You 
damned  fool !'  and  turned  his  back  upon  it, 
as  he  stood  in  contemplation  of  the  straight 
and  courtly  effigy  of  his  own  and  the  Bac 
chante's  joint  ancestor  —  the  distinguished 
Chevalier  de  Merle. 
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